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The period of which I am to write is 
" three score years and ten," less one, be- 
hind me. " Three score years and ten ! !" 
Looking forward, what a length of time! 
Looking backward, how swiftly it has 
flown ! At the mention of tliat period, 
what hallowed associations of former days 
crowd npon my memory! With one 
retrospective glance, what phantoms of 
life's uiorning pass in review before my 
mind's eye ! From beyond those years, 
how the hope, and buoyancy, and glad- 
ness, and song of youth come again to 
greet my ear and thrill my heart ! 

I fear that what I can i*ecall will be of 
little interest either to you or others ; yet 
I take pleasure in complying, to the ex- 
tent of my ability, with your request. 
Recourse to your first catalogue would 
have aided me considerably ; but I write 
without any reminder. 

I was in attendance at the University 
only during the first session. When I 

[ *Tbe first entry Id the original matriculation book 
of the University of Virginia is this: Mar. 7 (1825), 
BnrweU Starlc; (bom) May Z7th, 1806; (parent) Col. 
Wm. Stark; (residence) Hanover county. Several 
years ago it was ascertained that Mr. Stark, the first 
student, was still living. When this periodical was 
planned, and its editors were compiling Its contents, 
nothing occurred to them as more appropriate for the 
opening pages of the oj;»ening numl>er than some 
reminiscences of those first days. Mr. Stark, now 
living in Corder, Mo., kindly consented to furnish 
them, and we have the pleasure of presenting to the 
Alumni this Interesting letter.— Ed.] 



at the close of the session it was my 
desire and intention to return and com- 
plete the entire course. But I was sadly 
disappointed, as it became necessary for 
me to remain at home in order to aid in 
settling up my father's estate. 

My time at the school was very profit- 
ably and pleasantly spent. The members 
of the faculty were competent and gen- 
tlemanly, while the students were clever 
and sociable. Many of the latter indulged 
in prank and mischief, but not to very 
serious excess. 

The teachers whose classes I attended 
were, George lx>ng, professor of Ancient 
Languages ; John Emmet, professor of 
Chemistry and Natural History ; and 
Thomas Key, professor of Matliematics. 

Prof. Long, who was an Englishman, 
made a very popular, enthusiastic and 
eflicient teacher. He was quite a hand- 
some man and a very agreeable and so- 
ciable companion. He took his meals at 
the hotel where some other pupils and 
myself boarded, and we were very much 
attached to him. Always taking part in 
our conversation, he made us feel at ease 
in his presence. 

By some he would have been considered 
sufficiently below the medium physical 
size to be called small ; and he frequently 
waited on Miss Gray, daughter of the 
proprietor of our hotel. I remqmbjer 
distinctly how tiid J{tul(jQAJ«,vy;6iJl^ \i{iQn^ 
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her by perverting and quoting for her 
benefit the following couplet : 

** Man wants but Utile here below, 
Nor wants that Uttle long." 

They would substitute but for "nor" in 
the second line, and, if they wrote it, 
would begin the world "long" with a 
capital. 

Prof. Emmet, who was an Irishman, 
was a well qualified instructor, and dis- 
played much enthusiasm in teaching. 
Physically he was about average size and 
good-looking. lie possessed a genial dis- 
position, agreeable manners and fine con- 
versational powers. The students enter- 
tained great respect for him as a preceptor, 
and esteemed him very highly as a friendly 
and honorable gentleman. 

Prof. Key was a faithful and competent 
teacher. He was probably over six feet 
tall, rather slender and possessed an intel- 
ligent, though not a handsome face. I 
was seldom with him except in the recita- 
tion rooni, and knew but little of his social 
qualities. 

My room-mate, during the time I re- 
mained at the school, was Robt. E. Scott. 
His father wore the title of judge, and 
he afterwards likewise became judge. 
He was a studious and brilliant pupil, and 
frequently he very kindly assisted me 
with my studies. 

Among other students I remember well 
William and John Preston, of Abingdon, 
Virginia, the former of whom became 
Secretary of the Xavy under Taylor's 
administration ; also Gessner Harrison, 
who, upon the recommendation of Prof. 
Long, succeeded him as teacher, when 
that professor was recalled to London. 

I knew very intimately young Zanes, 
of Zanes ville, Ohio, who was upright and 
studious ;^ ?jl^o ^two very companionable 
yoiJ)jiJ.Ji4ljr>i>f-^J^ottsnDD 131th, Va., whose 



names were Cunningham and Smith. I 
recollect very distinctly two very prom- 
ising students from Louisiana, by the name 
of Tayloe ; also Edgar A. Poe, who re- 
mained in the school only a short part of 
the session, and a brilliant law student, 
young Shackelford. 

The genial William Wertenbaker, the 
first librarian, was my bosom friend. I 
esteemed him next to the members of my 
own family. In after-life I received an 
invitation to be present at a certain anni- 
versary of his marriage ; and I have ever 
regretted that circumstances bej'ond my 
control prevented me from meeting him 
on that occasion. 

While at the University I remember 
that it was my good fortune and great 
pleasure to dine several times with ex- 
President Jefferson. It was his custom 
to invite to dinner about a dozen pupils 
at one time, till all had visited him two 
or three times. His hospitality and so- 
ciability made us free in his company, and 
endeared him to all our hearts. As an 
instance of the high estimation in which 
the students held him, when they saw 
that he would pass on a certain side of 
our grounds, they would often go out of 
their way in order to receive his recogni- 
tion and most courteous bow. The day 
on which he died I was away from the 
city on some holiday excursion. 

Among the reminiscences of the time 
of which I am speaking, comes that of 
my having then been an irreligious youth ; 
but for many long years I have been re- 
joicing in the Christian's hope of inunor- 
tality and eternal life. 

BuRWELL Stark. 



[In concla6ion Mr. Stark expresses his *' best wishes 
for the continued prosperity of oar Illustrious Alma 
Mater/' and sends his ** kindest regards to the present 
faculty and students, and to the long, distinguished 
catalogue of Uving alumul."] 
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HON. WILLIAM L. WILSON. 



The subject of tins sketcli, whicli must 
necessarily be brief, was born in Charles- 
ton, Va., now West Va., in 1843. He 
entered the University of Virginia Octo- 
ber Ist, 1860, continuing until the spring 
of '61. He confined his studies to the 
academic departments, taking Latin,Math- 
ematics and Moral Philosophy, and was 
regarded as of a decided literary taste, 
one of his fellow-students testifying to 
his admiration "for the masterful way in 
which young Wilson wrote his Latin exer- 
cises." Leaving the University, he en- 
tered the Confederate army. The war 
over, he became a professor in Columbian 
College, Washington, D. C, and in 1882 
he was elected President of the West Vir- 
ginia University. A few months there- 
after he was nominated for Congress, to 
which he was elected in the fall of 1882. 
He is now serving his sixth term as a 
member of the House of Representatives, 
and it is by his work in that body tlmt he 
has won a national reputation. Up to the 
time of his entrance uj>on a political ca- 
reer Mr. Wilson's labors had been chiefly 
in the field of letters, and against all such 
men a cry is raiseJ until the contrary is 
proven that they are doctrinait'es and not 
fitted to deal with the practical affairs of 
government. Mr. Wilson has bravely 
overcome this criticism by showing to this 
country, as Mr. John Morley has to En- 
gland, that the scholar and man of letters 
may prove himself a most successful poli- 
tician when that word is taken in its 
highest sense. As the manipulator of a 
caucus or a convention, or an artful man- 
ager of the party machinery, with the 
judicious distribution of offices as the oil 
to keep it in motion, he would probably 
prove a lamentable failure. His strength 



lies in another direction. With him the 
science of government is a study and his 
work has been along the line of princi- 
ples, the maintenance of which he deems 
essential to the welfare of the whole 
country. He came to his congressional 
laboi's so well equipped, especially for the 
economic questions with which he found 
himself confronted, that he overleaped 
that period of probation through which 
most Congressmen must pass, and was soon 
recognized by his colleagues as entitled 
to stand in the front rank of the House. 
It was not long before he found himself 
in the inner circle of the party leaders 
and invited to a seat at the Council Board 
with Carlisle, Morrison, Tucker and Mills. 
When Carlisle and Mills were transferred 
to the Senate, he was by common consent 
accorded the front place on the tariff ques- 
tion on the Democratic side of the House. 
Not only in the debates in Congress but 
on the hustings and as a writer in the 
leading magazines of the day he has 
proven himself an able and aggressive 
opponent of the protection theory that 
reached high water-mark with the passage 
of the McKinley bill. In the midst of 
such a busy life he occasionally steals, 
time to indulge in- literary work and the 
delivery of addresses upon various sub- 
jects. His oration on " The New Trial of 
Popular Government," delivered before 
the Society of Alumni of the University 
of Virginia, in 1891, showed him a most 
thoughtful student of the tendencies of 
the times. In June, 1892, when the Dem- 
ocratic Convention assembled at Chicago 
to nominate a President and to promul- 
gate its platform of principles, the high 
honor of permanent Chairman fell to Mr. 
Wilson. His eloqnent address in taking 
the chair was one of the marked features 
of the Convention and it was the saying 
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in the mouths of all who heard it that 
his speech in itself was a platform upon 
which the party could well afford to go 
to the country. 

The result of the election which fol- 
lowed is known to all men. The over- 
whelming triumph of the Democratic 
party was in the nature of an imperious 
demand upon that party to enter at once 
upon the work of a genuine and thorough 
tariff reform. 

When the Fifty-third Congress was 
organized, and it was announced that Mr. 
Wilson was to be chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee, a sigh of relief 
went up from thousands who saw in this 
appointment an earnest of a true, sub- 
stantial and intelligent reform of the 
tariff by the party in power. The great 
work of his life has been in the bill for 
the revision of the present tariff system 
reported from the committee of which 
he is chairman, and known to the country 
as the " Wilson Bill." Xo one contends 
that this bill is free from criticism. The 
free traders and the men of more radical 
stamp are displeased at his moderation. 
The protectionists, in the nature of things, 
denounce it in unmeasured terms, whilst 
the so-called "conservatives," and those 
who believe that "the tariff is a local 
issue," find much in it that l)ears hard on 
their favorite industries. Mr. Wilson has 
candidly admitted that the bill was not 
by any means all that he desired or hoped 
to attain, but there can be no doubt that 
it clearly indicates a marked turn in the 
tide of economic events. Henceforth 
wo face towards a freer and less hampered 
trade between the nations of the earth. 
Though not radical, yet it bears upon its 
face what he has happily termed " a tem- 
perate refonn that carries in itself the 
principle of growth." If for the present 



it is deemed wise to gather the bulk of 
our revenues from a tax u]K)n consump- 
tion, it would seem sufficiently burden- 
some to have but one tax, and that upon 
the finished product. This is the funda- 
mental principle of the Wilson bill, or as 
he has stated it, " The really great and 
beneficent reform of the bill is the release 
from taxation of the great basic materials 
of modern industry." 

To overthrow or even attack a system 
which has existed for long years and built 
up rich classes entrenched behind special 
legislation is one of the most difficult 
problems of government. I verily believe 
that neither Cobden nor Peel overcame 
such powerful obstacles in the accomplish- 
ment of their great reform as have Mr. 
Wilson and his co-workers in the triumph- 
ant passage of his bill through the House 
of Representatives. Through this fierce 
struggle it was a fact worthy of note that 
his speeches not only indicated a great 
familiarity with the underlying principles 
of trade as effected by our tariff laws, 
but they also evidenced a knowledge of 
the tariff schedules that showed his won- 
derful equipment for the debate in which 
he was the most conspicuous figure. It 
must be remembered that he represents 
a constituency specially favored by the 
tariff upon iron and coal. He has risen 
above the loud demands and angry pro- 
tests of those who might compass his de- 
feat, and proven himself a patriot with 
vision broad enough to look to the inter- 
ests of the whole country. 

In this steadfast and splendid devotion 
to principle, willing that his own personal 
ambition should be sacrificed if need be, 
he has given to his country an example, 
the good effects of which cannot be over- 
estimated. He has never played the role 
of the demagogue. He has never been 
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" an importunate mendicant for popular 
applause," and yet, broken in health by 
his labors, and sick in a distant land, there 
are few, if any, of our public men who 
have a warmer place in the affections and 
hearts of the people. 

There is no alumnus of our University 
that does not have a sense of pride in 
knowing and feeling that he is one of our 
number. 

Henry T. Kent. 

St. LouiSj Mo, 



THE VIRGINIA BENCH. 



To the Alumnus of an institution of 
learning it is pleasing to see the achieve- 
ments of his class-mates, as it is pleasing 
to the Student to forecast them. He 
may recall many an hour at college spent 
in such dips into the future, and perhaps 
he has never had an opportunity to dis- 
cover how true were his prognostications : 
it may therefore not be uninteresting to 
trace the careers of some of the men who 
have walked under the arcades and lived 
in the dormitories of the University of 
Virginia in the days gone by. 

This article will relate only to those 
who have chosen law for their profession, 
and only to such of them as at present 
occupy judicial positions, with jurisdic- 
tion in Virginia, embracing such as hold 
the office of County, Corporation or Cir- 
cuit Judges, Judges of the Court of 
Appeals, and Judges of the Federal 
Courts. 

There are eighty-five County Judge- 
ships in the State, four of which are va- 
cant at present, leaving eighty-one County 
Judges : of these twenty-five are Alumni 
of the University ; of the eighteen Cor- 
poration Judges, eleven are Alumni ; and 



of the eighteen judicial circuits in the 
State, ten are filled by us; of the five 
members of the present Court of Ap- 
peals (which retires on January 1st, 1895), 
four were educated here; while of the 
new Court of Appeals, three are Alumni 
of the University : and of the federal ju- 
diciary, with cognizance in this State, we 
may boast of one District Court Judge 
and a Justice of the United States Su- 
preme Court. 

In the following statement, the sessions, 
during which each Alumnus attended the 
University, will follow immediately upon 
the name, as also the degree, if any, to 
which he is entitled. 

Howell E. Jackson, '51-'52, B. L., took 
his degree from Cumberland University 
of Tennessee; he was born in 1832, and 
came to the University when nineteen 
years old ; he entered upon the practice 
of the law, was appointed U. S. Circuit 
Judge, by President Cleveland, and 
was subsequently appointed by Presi- 
dent Harrison to the exalted position 
he now occupies on the United States 
Supreme Bench. 
John Paul, '65-'66, Judge of U. S. Dis- 
trict Court for the Western District of 
Virginia ; he resides in Harrisonburg, 
Virginia. 
Lunsford L. Lewis, '65-'66, President of 
the Court of Appeals, lives in Rich- 
mond. 
Benjamin W. Lacy, '58-'59, Judge of the 
Court of Appeals, lives in New Kent 
county. 
Drury A. Hinton, '58-'59-'60, Judge of 
the Court of Appeals, lives in Peters- 
burg. 
T. T. Fauntleroy, '43, B. L., Judge of the 
Court of Appeals, lives in Richmond. 
Jas. Keith, '59, Judge of the new Court 
of Appeals, lives in Warrenton. 
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Geo. M. Harrison, '69, Judge of the new 
Court of Appeals, lives in Staunton. 

Jno. A. Buchanan, '70, Judge of the new 
Court of Appeals, lives in Abingdon. 

CIRCUIT JUDGES. 

Chandler W. Hill, '00, Judge of 1st Ju- 
dicial Circuit, lives in Xorfolk. 

S. G. Whittle, 'G9-'73, Judge of 4th Ju- 
dicial Circuit, lives in Henry C. H. 

J. D. Horsley, -08-'09, Judge 5th Judi- 
cial Circuit, lives in Norwood, Xelson 
county. 

B. T. Gunter, '47-49, Judge of 8th Ju- 
dicial Circuit, lives in Accoraac C. fl. 

T. K. B. Wright, '59-00, Judge of 9th 
Judicial Circuit, lives in Tappahannock. 

Wm. S. Barton, '37, Judge of 10th Ju- 
dicial Circuit, lives in Fredericksburg. 

Chas. E. Xicol, '74-'75, Judge of lltli 
Judicial Circuit, lives in Brents ville. 
Prince William county. 

Samuel W. Williams, '08, Judge of 15th 
Judicial Circuit, lives in Bland C. H. 

H. S. K. Morison, '05-'00, Judge of 17th 
Judicial Circuit, lives in Estillville, 
Scott county. 

Jas. A. Dupuy, Judge 18tli Judicial Cir- 
cuit, lives in Roanoke. 

CORPORATION JUDGES. 

J. K. M. Xorton, '80-82, B. L., Judge of 
Alexandria, lives in Alexandria. 

J. O. Shepherd, '07-'G8, '72-'74, Judge 
of Buena Yista, lives in Buena Vista. 

R. T. W. Duke, Jr., '70-'73, Judge of 
Charlottesville, lives in Charlottesville. 

A. W. Wallace, '01, Judge of Fredericks- 
burg, lives in Fredericksburg. 

Jno. H. Ingram, '81-'82, B. L., Judge of 
Manchester, lives in Manchester. 

D. Tucker Brooke, 70, Judge of Norfolk, 
lives in Xorfolk. 

A. S. Watts, '54-'55, Judge of Ports- 
mouth, lives in Portsmouth. 



Jas. C. Lamb, '70-'77, Chancery Judge of 
Richmond, lives in Richmond. 

E. C. Minor, '05-'G7, B. L., Law and 
Chancery Judge of Richmond, lives in 
Richmond. 

Jno. W. Woods, '85-'80, Judge of Roan- 
oke, lives in Roanoke. 

Chas. Grattan, '53-'50, Judge of Staun- 
ton, lives in Staunton. 

COUNTY JUDGES. 

Jno. M. White, '05-'00, Judge of Albe- 
marle county, lives in Cliarlottesville. 

Lyman Chalkley, '79-'83, Judge of Au- 
gusta county, lives in Staunton. 

Fernando R. Farrar, '49, Judge of Amelia 
county, lives in Amelia Courthouse. 

William Dillard, '73, Judge of Amherst 
county, lives in Riversville, Amherst 
county. 

D. A. Christian, '73, Judge of Appomat- 
tox county, lives in Appomattox C. H. 

N. S. Turnbull, '77-'79, B. L., Judge of 
Bnmswick county, lives in Lawrence- 
ville, "Brunswick county. 

Boylan Green, '75-77, Judge of Char- 
lotte county, lives in Mossing Ford, 
Charlotte county. 

Wm. L. Jeflfries, '77, Judge of Culpeper 
county, lives in Culpeper Courthouse. 

Wm. Pope Dabney, '48-'50, B. L., Judge 
of Cumberland and Powhatan counties, 
lives in Powhatan Courthouse. 

Branch J. Epes, '52-' 54, Judge* of Din- 
widdie county, lives in Dinwiddie C. H. 

Geo. D. Peters, '75, Judge of Franklin 
county, lives in Leatherwood, Franklin 
county. 

Wm. M. Atkinson, '71, Judge of Fred- 
erick county, lives in Winchester. 

Wm. R. Barksdale, 'e0-'09. Judge of 
Halifax county, lives in Halifax C. H. 

Samuel C. Redd, '54-'8, '02-'3, Judge of 
Hanover county, lives in Verdon, Han- 
over county. 
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Geo. K. Atkinson, '39-'44, B. L., Judge 
of Isle of Wight county, lives in Smith- 
field. 

Jno. G. Dew, '65-'66, Judge of King & 
Queen county, lives in Newtown, King 
and Queen county. 

Kichard H. Tebbs, '71-'72, Judge of Lou- 
doun county, lives in Leesburg. 

Geo. C. Orgain, '57-'58, Judge of Lunen- 
burg county, lives in Lunenburg C. H. 

Wilbur J. Kilby, ''70-'71, Judge of Nan- 
semond county, lives in Suffolk. 

J. W. Morton, '66, Judge of Orange 
county, lives in Orange C. IL 

J. M. Cnite, '73-'74, Judge of Prince 
Edward county, lives in Prince Edward 
county. 

Isaac Hudson, '57, Judge of Pulaski 
county, lives in Dublin, Pulaski county. 

Geo. G. Grattan, '57-58, Judge of Rock- 
ingham county, lives in Harrisonburg. 

Jos. B. Prince, '65-'66, Judge of South- 
ampton county, lives in Jerusalem. 

Geo. W. Ward, Jr., '65-'66, Judge of 
Washington county, lives in Abing- 
don. 

It may perhaps be more convenient to 
many if these names are classified accord- 
ing to the sessions during which they were 
at college, allowing it to be seen at a glance 
which of them were students during par- 
ticular years. 

SUMMARY BY SESSIONS. 

Of the session ot '36-'37, Wm. S. Barton, 
Judge of 10th Circuit. 

Of the session of '39-'40, Geo. R. Atkin- 
son, B. L., Judge of Isle of Wight 
county. 

Of the session of '40-'41, Geo. R. Atkin- 
son. 

Of the session of '41-'42, Geo. R. Atkin- 
son. 



Of the session of '42-'43, Geo. R. Atkin- 
son ; T. T. Fauntleroy, B. L., Judge of 
Court of Appeals. 

Of the session of '43-'44, Geo. R. Atkin- 
son. 

Of the session of '47-48, B. T. Gunter, 
Judge of 8th Circuit. 

Of the session of '48-'49, B. T. Gunter ; 
Wm. Pope Dabney, B. L., Judge of 
Cumberland and Powhatan. 

Of the session of '49-'50, Wm P. Dab- 
ney ; F. R. Farrar, Judge of Amelia 
county. 

Of the session of '51-'52, Howell E. Jack- 
son, Justice of U. S. Supreme Court. 

Of the session of '52-'53, Branch J. Epes, 
Judge of Dinwiddie county. 

Of the session of \53-'54, B. J. Epes ; 
Charles Grattan, Judge of Staunton. 

Of the session of '54-'55, Chas. Grattan ; 
A. S. Watts, Judge of Portsmouth ; S. 
C. Redd, of Hanover. 

Of the session of '55-'56, Chas Grattan ; 
Samuel C. Redd, Judge of Hanover 
county. 

Of the session of '57-'58, Sam'l C. Redd ; 
Geo. C. Orgain, Judge of Lunenburg 
county ; Isaac Hudson, Judge of Pu- 
laski county ; Geo. G. Grattan, Judge 
of Rockingham county. 

Of the session of '5S-'59, Benj. W. Lacy, 
Judge of Court of Appeals; Drury A. 
Ilinton, Judge of Court of Appeals; 
Jas. Keith, Judge of next Court of Ap- 
peals. 

Of the session of \59- 60, D. A. Ilinton ; 
T. R. B. Wright, Judge of 9th Circuit. 

Of the session of '60-'r»l, A. W. Wallace, 
Judge of Fredericksburg. 

Of the session of '62-' 63, Samuel C. Redd, 
Judge of Hanover county. 

Of the session of '65-'66, John Paul, U. 
S. District Judge; Lunsford L. Lewis, 
President of the Court of Appeals ; C. 
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W. HUl, Judge of Ist Circuit; H. S. 
K. Morison, Judge of 17th Circuit ; E. 
C. Minor, B. L., Judge of Law and 
Equity Court of Richmond ; Jno. M. 
White, Judge of Albemarle county; 
John G. Dew, Judge of King & Queen 
county ; J. W. Morton, Judge of Or- 
ange county; Jos. B. Prince, Judge 
of Southampton county; Geo. W.Ward, 
Jr., Judge of Washington county. 

Of the session of '66-'67, E. C. Minor, 
B. L. 

Of the session of '07-'68, Samuel W. Wil- 
liams, Judge 15th Circuit; J. O. Shep- 
herd, Judge of Buena Vista ; Wm. R. 
Barksdale, Judge of Halifax county. 

Of the session of '68-'69, W. R. Barks- 
dale ; Geo. M. Harrison, Judge of new 
Court of Appeals ; J . D. Horsley, 
Judge of 5th Circuit. 

Of the session of '(>9-'70, S. G. Whittle, 
Judge of 4th Circuit; D. Tucker 
Brooke, Judge of Norfolk ; John A. 
Buchanan, Judge of new Court of Ap- 
peals. 

Of the session of '70-'71, S. G. Whittle, 
R. T. W. Duke, Jr., Judge of Char- 
lottesville; Wm. M. Atkinson, Judge 
of Frederick county ; Wilbur J. Kilby, 
Judge of Nansemond county. 

Of the session of '71-'72, R. T. W. Duke, 
Jr. ; Richard H. Tebbs, Judge of Lou- 
doun county. 

Of the session of '72-73, R. T. W. Duke, 
Jr. ; J. (). Shepherd, Judge of Buena 
Vista ; Wm. Dillard, Judge of Amherst 



county ; D. A. Christian, Judge of Ap- 
pomattox county. 

Of the session of '73-'74, J. O. Shepherd ; 
J. M. Crute, Judge of Prince Edward 
county. 

Of the session of '74-'75, Geo. D. Peters, 
Judge of Franklin county ; C. E. Nicol, 
Judge of the 11th Circuit. 

Of the session of '75-'76, Boylan Green, 
Judge of Charlotte county. 

Of the session of '76-'77, Boylan Green ; 
Wm. L. Jeffries, Judge of Culpeper 
county; James C. Lamb, Judge of 
Chancery Court of Richmond. 

Of the session of '77-'78, N. S. Tumbull, 
B. L., Judge of Brunswick county. 

Of the session of '78-'79, N. S. Tumbull. 

Of the session of '79-'80, Lyman Chalk- 
ley, Judge of Alleghany and Craig 
counties. 

Of the session of '80- '81, Lyman Chalk- 
ley; J. K. M. Norton, B. L., Judge of 
AJexandria. 

Of the session of '81-'82, Lyman Chalk- 
ley ; J. K. M. Norton, B. L. ; Jno. H. 
Ingram, B. L., Judge of Manchester. 

Of the session of '82-'83, Lyman Chalk- 
ley. 

Of the session of '85-'86, Jno. W. Woods, 
Judge of Roanoke. 

Such is the record of the University of 
Virginia, as far as Judges of this State 
are concerned ; in some future paper the 
inquiry may be carried into the other 
States of the Union. 

Raleigh C. Minor. 
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EDITORIAL. 



The prosperity of the University is 
due in great measure to the loyalty of 
her Alumni. Nor has she ever had occa- 
sion to question this loyalty or cause to 
depreciate its value. But the Alumni 
have often been zealous without know- 
ledge and loyal without effect. Indeed 
the love which former students bear to 
their Alma Mater is based for the most 
part upon the memory of their student- 
days or upon gratitude for the benefits 
conferred by her honest and thorough in- 
struction. Their conversation about her, 
whether had in official gatherings or in 
the familiar social circle, turns inevitably 
to pleasing reminiscences of a delightful 
and insi)iring sojourn under her shadow. 
Very rarely does her present success or 
her prospects for the future form the 
theme of their counsels or their reflec- 
tions. One cause of tliis is not far to 
seek. It is not the fault of the Ahimni 
that most of them are ignorant of the 
life and growth of the University since 
they left here. They have had no means 
of learning about her except by personal 
visits, which are of necessity few, by 
letters which become rarer as their ses- 
sions recede, or by chance notices, gen- 
erally meagre and often inaccurate, in 
the newspapers. 

This Bulletin is the logical outgrowth 
of the situation. There seems to exist 
a positive demand for some medium 
through which the University of Virginia 
may indicate or express the lively and 
abiding interest and pride she feels, and 
has always felt, in the distinguished ca- 
reers of her devoted sons ; through which 
the Alumni may from time to time bear 
witness to their loyalty, upon which the 



weal of the University depends; and 
through which friends of the long ago 
may learn of each other, that the joyous 
associations of frank, unselfish youth may 
be revived, as memory starts at the men- 
tion of a name and imagination retouches 
the pictures of a happy student life. 

May it not be, too, that out of the 
revelation of her progress may grow a 
pride in her position and out of the con- 
fession of her needs, a purpose to relieve 
them? There is promise in this enter- 
prise ; to the Alumni, a promise of a 
pleasure they will welcome ; to the Uni- 
versity, of the evidence that she is held 
in high esteem; to toth, of a revived 
and renewed interest in each other, from 
which naught but good may be expected. 

Signs have not been lacking that the 
plan meets with approval. Many, who 
have heard of it, have made clear their 
willingness and desire to co-operate with 
the Faculty in making the Bulletin a 
success, and this note is an appeal to all 
who read it to cherish a similar desire. 
The complete success is conditioned upon 
nothing so essential to its very existence 
as the sympathy and interest of those in 
whom the Bulletin has its origin and 
to whom it is formally dedicated — the 
Alumni of the University of Virginia. 



TO THE ALUMNI. 

In the editorial note the necessity for 
the support of the Alnmni has been sug- 
gested. It is not out of place to indicate 
briefly some ways in which co-operation 
will be of immediate aid. 

1st. The list of our Alumni is long. 
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and has been compiled with great diffi- 
culty and with great pains, but into it 
have crept many errors, particularly in 
addresses. We wish in time to reach every 
living Alumnus. Can you help us by 
sending us the names of those in your 
own community who do not receive this 
Bulletin, and by giving us the correct 
addresses of such as have changed their 
abode from or to your neighborhood ? 

2d. We wish to know more about our 
Alumni. Perhaps you do, too. If so, 
send us such personal notices as are of 
general interest. We cannot promise to 
publish all, and may not be able to pub- 
lish any in the form in which they are 
sent. But give us the facts and we will 
use them as opportunity and space permit. 

3d. Use this channel to transmit to us 
your views about the University's future. 
Suggest to us how her urgent needs may 
be met and how the circle of her influence 
may be enlarged. 

4th. The liberality of the Board of 
Visitors in making an appropriation to 
secure the managers of this Bclletin 
against financial loss, and the willingness 
of the Editorial Committee to assume the 
burden of management without remu- 
neration, will prevent failure because of 
lack of funds, but the guarantee should not 
be used, if it may be avoided, for the 
University has need of all her means. 
The enterprise should easily be self- 
supporting. 

If this number, and its promises for 
future numbers, induce you to subscribe, 
we shall l)e able to make the Bulletin 
of greater value by giving it a wider cir- 
culation, by illustrating it more fully and 
by enlarging it when necessary. 

We would be glad to receive your 
name as a subscriber, and to have you 
remit at vour convenience. 



THE BULLETIN. 

The Alumni Bulletin, as may be seen 
from the above notices, is designed to 
keep the Alumni informed about the 
University and to bring the University 
and Alumni closer together. It does not 
pretend to be a magazine, nor is it a 
report of scientific work, or a digest of 
papers and reports, though it will make 
a note of these. It is designed rather to 
be a bulky news-letter, answering such 
questions as interested Alumni would be 
most likely to ask about their Alma 
Mater. In general it will contain Alumni 
Notes, Biographical Sketches of Alumni, 
Notes of the University Departments, 
Changes in the Faculty, Notices of Re- 
search Work, Reviews and Notices of 
Publications by Alumni and Professors, 
Notes About Athletics, Student Life, 
Abstracts of Papers of General Interest, 
Original Contributions, etc., etc. 



THE NEXT ISSUE. 

The Alumni Bulletin for July will 
contain a summary of the "Finals;" a 
r6sum6 of Athletics ; an account of the 
Glee Club Tour ; statistics of the session, 
etc., besides two or three of the following 
articles, all of which will be published in 
some of the early numbers: Sketch of 
the late John Staige Davis ; The Alumni 
of the University of Virginia in the 
Medical Corps of the Navy ; Sketch of 
Hon. A. H. H. Stuart ; The Fayerweather 
Gymnasium ; A Sketch of Hon. Thos. S. 
Martin ; The University of Virginia 
Alumni in Congress ; Architecture of the 
University of Virginia, etc. 
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THE MINOR BUST. 

The Law Class of 1894, under the lead- 
ership of J. B. Green, Instructor, and M. 
W. Bartlett, Class President, as a work- 
ing committee, with whom is associated 
the Chairman of the Faculty, is actively 
engaged in raising funds for the purpose 
of placing in the Library, as the gift of 
his present and former pupils, a marble 
bust of Professor Jolin B. IVfinor, in com- 
memoration of the fiftieth anniversary of 
his professorship. This interesting event 
will be celebrated next year. The com- 
mittee desires to give to each alumnus of 
the Law Department an opportunity to 
contribute a small amount to this ol)ject, 
and an endeavor has been made to reach 
each one by a circular. Many of these 
circulars have been returned undelivered. 
It is hoped that those who failed to re- 
ceive them may be reached by this notice. 

The bust is to be made by Valentine, 
who is already engaged upon the model. 
It will cost about one thousand dollars, 
one half of which will be needed upon 
completion of the model in June of this 
year, and the remainder upon completion 
of the marble bust a few months later. 
From the encouragement which the com- 
mittee has already received, and is daily 



receiving, the chief anxiety appears to be 
rather lest some of the alumni, for lack 
of notice, will have no opportunity to con- 
tribute, than that the effort will be unsuc- 
cessful. Contributions may be sent to 
any member of the conmiittee. The plan 
has the cordial approval of the Faculty. 



PROGRAMME OF "THE FINALS." 

June IOtit. — Sermon by Rev. Tiberius Qraoehus 

Jones, of Virginia. 
June 11th. — Morning — German. 

Evening — Celebration of the Wash- 
ington Literary Society. 

Evening — Annual German of the 
Tilka Club. 

Evening — Banquet of the Eli Ba- 
nana Club, to which all members 
are invited. 
June 12th. — Morning — Delivery of the Magazine 
Medal. 

Morning— Address before the Socie- 
ties, by Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, 
of New York. 

Evening — Celebration of the Jeffer- 
son Literary Society. 
June 13rH. — Morning — Delivery of Diplomas. 

Morning — Address before the Society 
of Alumni, by Rev. Dr. John W. 
Johnson, of South Carolina. 

Morning — Meeting of the Society of 
Alumni. 

Afternoon— 7Alumni Luncheon. 

Evening — Final Ball. 



NECROLOGY. 



WILLIAM B. TOWLES. 
IN MEMORIAM. 

William B. Towles, late ProfesBor of 
Anatomy and Materia Medica in the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, was born March 7th, 
1847, at Columbia, Fluvanna county, Va. ; 
entered this University as a student of 



Medicine, October Ist, 1867; and was 
graduated with the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine, in June, 1809. On October 
1st, 1872, he returned to the service of the 
University as Demonstrator of Anatomy, 
and on the death of the revered and la- 
mented Dr. John Staige Davis in 1885 
was appointed his successor. He died 
September 15th, 1893, upon the opening 
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day of the seventieth session of the Uni- 
versity, after an illness of a few hours. 

His one and twenty years of service form 
an epoch in the teaching of Anatomy in 
this University and in America. The 
accuracy and abundance of his knowledge, 
the ardor and luminousness of his exposi- 
tion, his skill in selecting and his felicity 
in expressing the salient truths of his 
science, conquered the confidence of his 
students, roused their interest and atten- 
tion, and powerfully impressed their 
memories. 

In his intercourse with both colleagues 
and pupils he was frank, bold and direct. 
Loyal to his friends and generous to the 
verge of profusion, indulgent to the frail- 
ties of youth and inexperience, but gov- 
erned always by the highest sentiment of 
honor, he attracted the love of his pupils 
and the regard of his equals, and main- 
tained from all the respect due to his ro- 
bust intelligence, his manly nature, and 
his warm heart, llis friends and col- 
leagues in the Faculty of the University 
of Virginia do therefore resolve, 

1. That they mourn the death of their 
late associate both as a personal bereave- 
ment and a public loss, and desire hereby 
to put on record their sense of his unsur- 
passed powei-s as a teacher and his noble 
qualities of mind and heart. 

2. That they extend to his afflicted 
family their i)rofound sympathy in the 
dispensation of Providence which ha^ 
taken from them brother, husband, and 
father, and invoke for them those celes- 
tial consolations which alone are able to 
alleviate their grief. 

3. That these resolutions be spread upon 
the minutes, and that the Chairman of 
the Faculty be recpiested to transmit a 
copy to the family and to cause them to 



be published in the Richmond and Char- 
lottesville papers. 

University of Virginia, 

September tO, 189$, 



JAMES ALFRED JONES. 

At a meeting of the Bar Association of 
the city of Richmond, the Committee ap- 
pointed to prepare resolutions in respect 
to the memory of Mk. James Alfred 
Jones, reported through its chairman, 
Mr. Charles S. Stringfellow, as follows : 

"At nine o'clock in the morning of yes- 
terday, the 2Gth day of February, 1894, 
' in the confidence of a certain faith ; in 
the comfort of a reasonable, religious and 
holy hope,' our late friend and brother, 
James Alfred Jones, was gathered to his 
fathers, full of years and honors, leaving 
to us the memory of a friendship that we 
highly prized, and the example of an 
honest, upright life well spent in the ser- 
vice of his State and fellow-citizens. Born 
in the county of Mecklenburg some sev- 
enty-four years ago, he received a liberal 
education at the University of Virginia 
[sessions '30-'7-'8-'9], easily winning it8 
highest honors, and then commenced the 
practice of the law in the city of Peters- 
burg. His first speech at the bar gave 
certain augury of the pronounced success 
he subsequently attained when that bar 
was governed by such men as Gholson, 
Joynes, Patton, Daniel, Robinson, Bald- 
win and others, his compeers and friends, 
whose names to us are household words. 
The foremost ranks in his profession thus 
early attained, he kept for nearly half a 
century with such commanding abihty and 
success that we who knew his worth and 
mourn his loss, feel and acknowledge that 
his death has made a gap which it were 
an honor for anv one to fill. 
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" His mind was strong, vigorous and 
well trained ; his judgments singularly 
w^ell balanced ; his learning extensive, 
varied and exact. Tenacious of purpose, 
patient in labor, careful in research, in 
argument he exhausted every subject with 
which he grappled. He was a wise coun- 
sellor, and alike before Junes and courts 
always a strong and effective, and not in- 
frequently in the highest and truest sense 
of the word, an eloquent advocate. For 
mere tinsel and show he had the pro- 
foundest contempt. He cut directly to 
the pith and marrow of his case, and main- 
tained his views with an earnestness of 
conviction, a wealth of illustration and 
compact and cogent reasoning, which even 
when he failed to carry conviction, always 
commanded admiration and respect. In 
the practice of the law he was upright, 
conscientious and just, in his intercourse 
with his brother lawyers, kind, courteous 
and considerate. 

" To learning and abilities of the high- 
est order he united a strong, unbending 
will, perfect self-command and a robust, 
manly character, above criticism and be- 
yond reproach. His name was the syno- 
nym of truth and honor. Beneath a 
manner dignified, grave, sometimes ap- 
parently austere, he hid a very kind and 
generous heart and a quaint and genial 
humor that made him at once one of the 
most charming of companions and friends. 
Few men were better known and no one 
more justly or more highly honored and 
respected by the people of Kichmond 
amongst whom he spent the last forty 
years of his life than was James Alfred 
Jones. Therefore, be it 

" Resolved J 1. That we hereby express 
our profound sorrow and regret at the 
death of James Alfred Jones, which has 
deprived our community of a most valued 



citizen, us of a cherished friend and our 
bar of one of its oldest, ablest and most 
honored members, a great and accom- 
plished lawyer and jurist, whose life, 
talents and attainments reflected honor 
on the profession of his choice, the city 
of his adoption and the State of his birth. 

" 2d. That we tender to his afflicted 
family our sincerest sympathies in their 
bereavement and distress, and that a copy 
of these resolutions be sent to them. 

"Mr. Stringfellow, in presenting the 
resolutions, gave an eloquent and affect- 
ing descrij)tion of the last day., of his de- 
parted friend." — Richmond State, 

Other remarks were made by members 
of the bar, and then the resohitions were 
unanimously adopted, and committees 
were appointed to present them to the 
State and Federal Courts. 

Mr. Jones was buried from St. Paul's 
Church on the morning of the 28th of 
Februarv. 



WALTER S. LEFEVRE. 

Dr. Walter Lefevrk was born in 
Baltimore, Md., May 18th, 1800. He 
was the eldest son of the Rev. Dr. J. A. 
Lefevre, of the Southern Presbyterian 
denomination, and was himself a commu- 
nicant member of the church of his father. 

In June, 1878, he graduated in Haiti- 
more City College with first honors. Two 
years afterwards he took the degree of 
B. A. in the University of Virginia, and 
that of M. A. in June, 1882. AVhile 
studying at the University of Virginia he 
won the Magazine Medal and the De- 
baters' Medal, thus receiving all the honors 
to be gained in that venerable and distin- 
guished institution. After an exceptionally 
prominent and, as above indicated, bril- 
liant career at his Alnta Matet\ he entered 
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upon the special study of philosophy at 
the University of Berlin, Germany, where 
he continued during the winter and sum- 
mer semester of 1882-'83. Private affairs 
recalling him to the United States, he 
then returned to the University of Vir- 
ginia and studied law. In 1884 he wa8 
admitted to the bar in Richmond, Va., 
but soon took up his abode in St. Paul, 
Minnesota, where he practiced law for 
two yeai-s. Here, in December, 1880, he 
was married to Miss Ada Swartzwelder, 
of Virginia, a rarely accomplished and 
noble-minded woman. 

In the spring of 1887, prompted by an 
earnest, ever-present desire to devote his 
life to philosophy, he relinquished the 
practice of law and, with his wife, re- 
turned to Germany, where, for two years, 
he continued his philosophic studies, un- 
der the guidance of the master minds of 
Europe. The winter and summer semes- 
ters of 1887-'88 were passed in Berlin ; in 
the autumn of 1888 he matriculated at 
the University of Heidelberg in order to 
hear the famous historian of Modern 
Philosophy, Prof. Kuno Fischer, whose 
idealistic philosophy was in perfect ac- 
cord with Ills own. Here he spent two 
semesters, winning the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy, insigni cum laude^ in Au- 
gust, 1889. He returned to America in 
November of that year, and, during the 
winter of 1889-90, delivered a special 
course of lectures on the History of Greek 
Philosophy in the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, of Baltimore, of which institution he 
was made a Fellow, by courtesy. In Sep- 
tember, 1890, Dr. Lefevre was elected 
Assistant Professor of Philosophy and 
Political Science in the University of 
Texas. Two weeks after his arrival in 
Austin death took from him his wife, 
and he lK*gan, and ever after carried on. 



his work under the grievous weight of 
this affliction. After a single year he was 
made Adjunct Professor, and in June, 
1893, was promoted to the Associate Pro- 
fessorship. While returning from a sum- 
mer's trip to Europe in September of that 
year he suffered from a sore throat which 
attacked him suddenly on the voyage. His 
symptoms growing worse and worse, he 
was forced to give up lecturing in the 
University, and, on December 9th, by the 
advice of his physicians in Austin, he 
went to Baltimore for treatment. The 
disease proved to be tuberculosis in a 
fatal stage of development. After suf- 
fering with heroic patience,he died calmly, 
in the fall possession of all his faculties 
to the last moment, at eleven o'clock on 
the night of February 2d, 1894, in the 
thirty-fourth year of his age. On Wed- 
nesday, February 7th, he was buried, ac- 
cording to his own wish, by the side of 
his wife in the cemetery of Austin, Texas. 
He leaves one living child, a daughter, 
nearly six years old 

Although for but three short years in 
Texas, the influence of his life and work 
will be strong and enduring. His lectures 
in the University and at large in the State 
were a noble inspiration to high thinking 
and worthy living. He was an absolutely 
indefatigable and utterly self-denying 
worker for the University of Texas, and 
the results of his wisdom, his integrity of 
purpose and great energy of will are un- 
alterably embodied in the fabric of her 
being and the trend of her growth. Al- 
though pre-eminent in the study of his 
si)ecial love, his mind was of the most 
catholic type and most symmetrically de- 
veloped. 

In his view, the so-called conflict be- 
tween true science and true religion was 
a psychological confusion. The great 
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doctrine of Kant, which forever destroyed 
the antagonism between knowledge and 
faith was accepted by him as one of the 
fundamental doctrines of philosophy. The 
fabric of Professor Lefevre's philosophic 
system rested like a rock uj)on the doc- 
trine of Idealistic monism. Ilis thought 
of God was instinct with the belief that 
God is love, and that Christ's life was its 
incarnation. Thus, in liis faith, Love was 
the sublime principle of all true religion 
and of every true life. In the universe 
of nature and the course of history he 
believed the thought of the Divine Mind 
to be ever evolving itself for man in pre- 
sentative consciousness. In this way he 
blended in his philosophic creed all the 
tenderness, human sympathy and funda- 
mental truth of the doctrine of Christ 
with the irrefragable logic of the Idealistic 



metaphysics. Surveying the world's truth 
from such high vantage ground, the 
crudities and contradictions of less com- 
l)rehensive philosophies were eliminated 
from his own, while all their essential 
verities and more ennobling characteristics 
were wedded in the harmony of his philo- 
sophic thought. 

If he had lived to fulfil the purposes of 
his life — purposes thus forestalled by 
death — his brave, true spirit, his match- 
lessly matured mind, and his resistless 
eloquence would have made him a great 
power for good in the world. 

But why dwell longer upon the mighty 
potentialities, the priceless value, of this 
life thus mysteriously cut oflf. To those 
who knew his noble manhood, it is gratui- 
tous ; to those who knew him not, it is 
too late. Thomas Fitz-Huoh. 
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MEETINGS OF ALUMNI ASSO- 
CIATIONS. 

It is the especial purpose of The Bul- 
letin to encourage the formation and the 
annual meetings ot local alumni associa- 
tions. It is proposed to make the re- 
ports of these meetings a special feature 
of the future May numbers of this publi- 
cation. In order that this feature may 
prove an attractive one, each association 
is requested to have a full report of its 
meetings promply sent us. 

Our alumni associations are scarcely a 
score in number, and many in this enu- 
meration liave but a nominal existence. 
We urge upon the members of those in 
the latter category to instil new life into 
their associations, and not to fail to come 



together at least once a year, on the day 
which we all delight to celebrate, April 
13th, and devote a few hours to the mem- 
ory and to the cause of the Alma Mater. 
There are numerous localities throughout 
the country where material is abundant 
for the formation of local associations, but 
where none as yet exists. For example, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, 8t. Paul, Minneopo- 
lis and Duluth, Portland (Oregon), Mem- 
phis and ('liattanooga, Atlanta, Augusta 
and Savannah, Charleston (S. C), Austin 
(Texas), Ilaleigh anrl Wilmington (N. C), 
Iluntsville and Birmingham (Ala.), Roan- 
oke (Va.) and Little Rock (Ark.). I^t 
the alumni of these and other places 
where there are no associations organize 
without delay, and let us have the satis- 
faction of reporting in the next issue of 
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The Bulletin many new associations 
formed, and all, new and old, alive and 
interested. 

Each association should also appoint 
one or more delegates to attend the an- 
nual meetings of the Society of the 
Alumni, held at the University at the end 
of the session. 

The real life of the University flows 
from her alumni. Doubtless four-fifths 
of the students who annually gather 
within her walls are sons of alumni or 
are here through their conscious or un- 
conscious influence. If the University 
could but bring her sons to appreciate 
lier dependence upon them and the 
power for her good which they might 
exercise with sKght but combined effort, 
she would far outreach her present am- 
ple borders and her present unexampled 
prosperity. 

The Faculty and Board of Visitors in- 
vite suggestions from the alumni, whether 
individual or associated. The resolution 
adopted at a recent meeting of the Rich- 
mond Association looking to the exercise 
of more influence and interest by the 
alumni in the management and methods 
of the University is an example to be en- 
couraged. 

Again, and finally, we urge upon our 
alumni to place themselves in closer touch 
with the University, and with those of 
us who, directly responsible for her wel- 
fare, are endeavoring in all faithfulness 
to maintain for her the high standard 
which was set for us from the begiiming, 
and which has raised this institution to its 
recognized position amongst American 
colleges. 

Having received but a single special 
rejmrt for this number, we are able to 
give the details of only a few of the meet- 
ings of the local associations this year. 



And for these details we are chiefly in- 
debted to newspaper clippings : 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

The men of the Sooth in Washington who enjoy 
the distinction of being gradaates of the University 
of Virginia celebrated last evening at the residence 
of William D. Cabell, president of the Washington 
chapter of the Alamni Association, the glories of 
their ainui mater and the birthday of Thomas Jeffer- 
son. Many States sonth of Mason and Dixon's line 
were represented in the gathering. The praises of 
the University and of its father, as the champion of 
free thought and conservatism in American politics, 
were sounded and a determination expressed to make 
the branch association an aid in advancing the work 
and the interest of the parent institution. The 
presence of Dr. W. C. N. Randolph, Rector of the 
University, and a grandson of the famous Sage of 
Monticcllo, as well as the attendance of other fa- 
mous graduates, added to the interest and signifi- 
cance of the occasion. 

The members assembled at 8:30 o'clock in the par- 
lors of the Norwood Institute, of which Prof Cabell 
is Principal, at 1401 Massachusetts Avenue north- 
west, and after a cordial reception, which continued 
for half an hour, adjourned to the public hall of 
the school in the adjoining building. Here Prof. 
Cabell was chosen president ; Prof. A. P. Montague, 
of Columbian University, first vice-president; CoL 
Marshall McDonald, second vice-president; Prof. 
L. M. Blackford, third vice-president; Mr. E. L. 
McClelland, secretary ; Dr. L. W. Glazebrook, treas- 
urer; Dr. R, H. McKim, chaplain; and Mr. C. G. 
Lee, Mr. H. W. Gamett, Mr. E. I. Renick and Col. 
B. L. Blackford additional members of the execu- 
tive committee. 

After the election of officers President Cabell 
made some pleasant remarks and called Hon. Hil- 
ary A. Herbert, a graduate of the University of 
Virginia, and Secretary of the Navy, to the chair. 
He acknowledged the compliment in a graceful 
speech and asked that the business of the evening 
be proceeded with. Dr. Randolph, the rector, who 
is highly interested in the welfare of the University, 
was then called. 

He spoke at some length of the history and the 
prospectus of the institution. He urged the forma- 
tion of branch chapters of the alumni society, and 
assured the members that they would be kept in 
close touch with their a/ma mater through the 
medium of a quarterly Bulletin. The opinions and 
advice of the graduates, he said, were sought for by 
the Faculty and the Board of Visitors in all mat- 
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ters affecting the University. He spoke of the 
changes made in the granting of degrees, by which 
these, while not lowered in standard, are placed 
within the reach of more students by reason of tlie 
elective courses. He declared that the present ses- 
sion had been a pleasant and successful one, the only 
cloud on the horizon having been the death of the 
eminent Dr. William B. Towles, Professor of 
Anatomy. In conclusion the Rector urged the alumni 
to form fellowships, maintaining that these had ac- 
complished much towards placing Johns Hopkins 
in the position which that institution now occupies. 

Secretary Herbert next selected Representative 
William A. Jones, of the First Virginia District, 
and the class of 1870, to respond to the sentiment, 
"The day we celebrate, and Thomas Jefferson." 
Mr. Jones made brief remarks of a nature compli- 
mentary to the event and excused himself from a 
longer speech. Dr. R. H. McKim, pastor of the 
Church of the Epiphany, Major Robert W. Hunter 
and Mr. W. D. Dabney were then chosen delegates 
to the meeting of the alumni which will be held at 
the University in June 

At this point the businea?of the gathering was 
interruptetl for an opportunity to partake of the 
refreshmc.ts offered in an adjoining room. A light 
supper was provided, consisting of salads, cake and 
fruit There was also a good supply of strawberry 
punch a la the Old Dominion. Secretary Herbert 
informed the alumni when business was resumed 
that they were a committee of the whole on the 
state of the university, and the establishment of a 
fellowship to be supported by the contribution of 
the Washington branch was taken up for discus- 
sion. The suggestion that it should be calU d the 
Renick fellowship, in honor of Mr. E. I. Kenick, 
who was the first to agitate the subject, was received 
with approval. 

There were several arguments in which it was 
agreed that the institution must be kept up to the 
standard which Jefferson set for it. The final vote 
was that the executive committee should be em- 
powered to select a committee of five, who should 
ascertain how much the members of the Washing- 
ton branch would be willing to give for the estab- 
lishment of a permanent scholarship. 

A movement which received the hearty approba- 
tion of the gathering was the motion of Maj. Robert 
W. Hunter that a memorial hall should be erected 
on the University grounds to commemorate the men 
of the institution who lost their lives in the service 
of the war between the States. A letter was read 
from Prof. W. E. Peters, urging this action. Maj. 
Hunter spoke in support of it, stating that Harvard, 



Yale and Princeton had erected magnificent balls 
dedicated to their heroes in the civil war. 

His motion that the Washington branch of the 
society should co-operate in the work was unani- 
mously carried, and a telegram was sent to the 
alumni meeting at Richmond, assuring the gradu- 
ates assembled there on a similar occasion that the 
Washington brethren would assist them in this cause. 

The remainder of the evening was occupied with 
speeches. Hon. Claude A. Swanson, member of 
Congress from the Fifth Vii^inia district, and a 
graduate of the University Law School in 1886, 
responded eloquently to the toast, " The Birthday 
of Thomas Jefferson." He was followed by Rep- 
resentative Joseph C. Hutcheson,of the First Texas 
district, who made a pithy speech on "Tlie Uni- 
versity Club of Washington." Further sentiments 
were responded to by Prof Tuttle, who occupies the 
chair of biology and agriculture in the University, 
and by others. The W^ashington Association has 
ninety members. 

Meetings in celebration of the history of the 
University and of Thomas Jefferson were held last 
evening also by the branches of the Alumni Society 
in New York, Baltimore, New Orleans, St Louis, 
Covington, Ky., San Francisco, and nineteen other 
cities throughout the South. 

Those present were: 

W^ C. X. Randolph, Virginia ; Hilary A. Her- 
bert, Alabama ; Prof. Albert H. Tuttle, University 
of Virginia; Dr. P. Goodrick, N. A. Tyler, T. R. 
Tyler, A. Tyler, Thomas H. Ellis, Dr. A. Hewson, 
Philadelphia; K. Kemper, Virginia; Allen J. 
Hooker, Mississippi; Julian Taylor, Virginia; 
Dr. J. H. Bryan, J. C. Hutche-^on, Texas; W. 
D. Dabney, W. A. Jones and C. H. Sinclair, 
Virginia; John B. Weir, A. P. Mrtntagup, ( laude 
A. vSwanson, Virginia; Henry C. Poiter, Texas; 
F. S. Nash, Taliaferro Clark, Sargeant Prentiss 
Knut, J. Thompson Cole, Culpeper, Va. ; C. G. 
Lee, John 8. Williams, Mississippi ; N. T. N. 
Robinson, Benjamin Micou, Alabama; M. D. 
Humes, Maryland ; B. Lewis Blackford, E. L. 
McC'lelland, George Byrd Harrison, Dr. T. Ritchie 
Stone, N. H. W^ilmer, Adolph Meyer, Louisiana ; 
O. W. Catchings, Mississippi ; Robert W. Hunter, 
Winchester, Va. ; Randolph Harrison McKim, Ed- 
ward Ireland Renick, Georgia ; Robert Lee Preston, 
Dr I. R. L. Hardesty, Guy F. Whiting, A. L. Edie, 
U. S. A.; Julian Mayo Cabell, U. S. A.; L. M. 
Blackford, Alexandria, Va. ; Dr. Charles L. Minor, 
H. St. Geo. Tucker, Staunton,Va. ; Dr. L. W. Glaze- 
brook, and Rev. Otis A. Glazebrook, Elizabeth, N. 
3. — Washington Post, April 14, '94. 
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RICHMOND, VA. 

" Rich with enjoyment'' was the general verdict 
heard on all sides at the Commonwealth Club last 
night. Aronnd the old Virginia julep bowl, glasses 
were touched together by old and young alike, all 
proud to do honor to their cdma mater. 

It was the third annual banquet of the Richmond 
Alumni of the University of Virginia. 

Ar early as 7:30 o'clock the halls and reception 
rooms of the Commonwealth Club, the scene of so 
many social events, was alive with the alumni of the 
University. Old silver grays who have battled with 
the world for thirly years mingled freely with mid- 
dle-aged representatives of the institnti<m, while 
the younger delegation were by no means in the 
minority. 

Amonsr those present were Messrs. Jackson Guy, 
Joseph Bryan, Dr. C. W. P. Brock, Judge John H. 
Ingram, Mr. James Pleasants, John L. Williams, 
Judge James C. Lamb, Judge R. C. Minor, Frank 
H. McGuire, Henry G. Cannon, H. C. Cullingworth, 
John Howard, Major John Hunter, Major Robert 
Stiles, Mayor J. Taylor Ellyson, John Randolph 
Tucker. Jr., T. N. Carter. Rosewell Page, John P. 
McGuire, Dr. George Ben. Johnson, Beverly T. 
Crump, Judge B. R Well ford, R. A. Dunlop, Judge 
George L. Christian, Powhatan Kllii*, Philip A, 
Bruce, E. L. Hobson, Jr., Hugh Antrim, A. K 
Chalmers, W. A. Townes, Captain (ic^rge Wayne 
Anderson, A. B. Dickinson, E. B. Thomason, L. J. 
Doswell, J. J. Leake, J. W. B. Lewis, Dr. Stuart 
McGuire, Alex. Cameron. Jr., Edwin P. Cox, Wynd- 
ham R. Meredith, J. R.V. Daniel, B. B Minor, John 
B. Minor, Jr., Richard H. Gaines, George K. Lee, 
Archer Anderson, Jr., R C. Smith, Legh R. Page, 
Jr., Kirk wood Mitchell, Virginius W. Harrison, 
Jonathan Bryan, M. F. Maury, L. Wendenburg, 
Dr. John Dunn, J. S. Williams, Dr. J. Page Maasie, 
Fred. R. Dinwiddie, Eugene C. Massie, John Pick- 
rell, M. A. F. Hobson, S. H. Pulliam, John Hunter, 
Jr., Richard L. Maury, Edward J. Lewis, James 
Lewb Anderson, William P. Palmer, H. H. Mar- 
shall, J. H. Powell, T. K. Parrish, J. R. J. Ander- 
son, Wallace F. Brown, Polk Miller, Dr. John R. 
Ross, ProfesHors Smith and Perkinson of the Uni- 
versity, and others. 

At 8:30 o'clock supper was announced, and the 
entire party, numbering nearly one hundred, sat 
down to one of the most elegant banquets served in 
this city for many a day. 

Mr.Wyndham R Meredith, president of the Rich- 
mond Alumni, acted as toast-master. He congratu- 
lated the society upon its interest in the object for 
which it was organised, and spoke in the highest 



terms of the University, whence, said he, her stu- 
dents derived so much benefit and so much inspira- 
tion. He referred to the work of the Richmond 
Chapter in recently recommending three names to 
the Governor from which to choose a member of the 
Board of Visitors, and said he believed the control 
of the institution should be removed as far as pos- 
sible from the field of politics. The University 
needed to be brought in touch with the men who 
had gone out from its walls. In this practical life 
there should be something other than sentiment in 
carrying on the work of the institution. 

Mr. Meredith referred in graceful terms to Col. 
Charles Marshall, of Baltimore, who responded to 
the following toast: 

Thomas Jefferson — 

'* Who knew the season when to take 
Occasion by the band and mak6 
The bounds of freedom broader yet. 

Based on the peoples* will.'* 
Mr. Meredith then introduced Prof. Frank H. 
Smith, of the chair of Natural Philosophy, of the 
University, who responded to the toast: 
The University of Virginia — 

** Those about her 
From her shall learn the perfect way of honor.** 

Deafening cheers followed Prof. Smith's speech, 
and Judge John H. Ingram then proposed a toast 
to the alma mater. The toast was drunk standing. 

The President announced the next toast as 
University Education and Business Life — 

** A roan should not so mnch repeat bis lesson as 
practice it. Let bim repeat it in bis actions.** 

This was responded to, in a most interesting man- 
ner, by Senator W. M. Stewart, of Nevada. 

Mr. W. A. Fentress, member of the House of 
Delegates from Portsmouth, responded to the toast, 
** Virginia." 

Mr. John L. Williams, vice-president of the so- 
ciety, read a letter from Colonel W. E. Peters, of 
the University, proposing the erection of a memo- 
rial to the alumni who fell during the war. He 
also read a telegram from Mr. W. D. Cabell, of 
Washington city, saying that the alumni of that 
chapter would sustain the memorial movement 

Major Robert Stiles was called upon to speak to 
that subject, and made a most stirring address, in 
which he contrasted his college experiences at Yale 
and the University of Virginia, much to the ad- 
vantage of the University of Virginia. 

His speech concluded the entertainment, and the 
alumni dispersed about 1 o'clock. — Richmond Timea^ 
April 14, 1894. 
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STAUNTON, VA. 

At a meeting of this Association, held April 13, 
1894, there were elected the following officers for the 
ensuing year : 

President^ Colonel James C. Cochrane ; Secretary, 
Judge Charles Grattan ; Treasurer^ T. C\ Kinney ; 
Vice-Prestdenta, Dr. Benjamin Blackford, Captain 
Thomas D. Ransom, Dr. Theodore Davis, £. D. 
Beale, Dr. Walter Hartman, Hon. John N. Hen- 
dren, Dr. David W. Hanger, Colonel Charles 8. 
Boiler; Executive CommiUee^ Judge George M. Har- 
rison, W. H. Landes and Hon. A. C. Gordon. 



ALEXANDRIA, VA. 

At a meeting of the Alexandria Association, Col. 
J. S. Blackburn was elected President, and K. 
Kemper Secretary and Treasurer. 



GALVESTON, TEXAS. 

The Galveston Association of Alumni of the 
University of Virginia gave its eighth annual re- 
union and banquet at the Girardin last evening, in 
honor of the founder of their alma mater, and it was 
a most enjoyable affair. This annual reunion is 
looked forward to by the members of the association 
with bright anticipations, and each year t|ie pleas- 
ures of the occasion seem to increase. 

There were present : O)lonel W. L. Moody, Ma- 
jor F. Charles Hume, Judge George Mason, Judge 
H. C. Pleasants, J. Z. H. Scott, J. W. Hopkins, P. 
C. H. Brotherson, John W. Harris, F. D. Minor 
and B. R. A. Scott. The necessary absence of sev- 
eral members who were to have attended was noted 
with regret. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year, viz. : Colonel W. L. Moody, President; Judge 
Mason and Major Hume, Vice-Presidents; F. D. 
Minor, Secretary, and Dr. A. F. Sampson, Hon. 
Walter Gresham and P. C. H. Brotherson, Execu- 
tive Committee. 

After the transaction of other routine business, a 
resolution was enthusiastically adopted pledging the 
co-operation of the Texas alumni in the proposed 
plan to place a marble bust of the venable and dis- 
tinguished Professor, John B. Minor, in the Library 
of the University, in commemoration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of his incumbency of the Chair of Law. 

The meeting then adjourned to a banquet served 
by the Girardin in the highest style of the art culi- 
nary. Toasts were proposed to Thomas Jefferson, 
founder of the University of Virginia, whose birth- 



day is a feast of obligation with all the sons of that 
institution, to the sister States of Texas and Vir- 
ginia and to their several universities, and were 
eloquently responded to by the speakers. 

A most enjoyable evening was spent, and the party 
broke up at a late hour to carry pleasant recollec- 
tions of the occasion over to their next reunion. — 
Galveston News, April 14, 1894. 



NASHVILLE, TENN. 

Alumni of the University of Virginia last night 
observed the birthday anniversary of Thomas Jeffer- 
son by an elegant banquet at the Maxwell House. 
The table was spread in the ordinary, and an even 
Kcore of alumni sat down, as follows : Morton B. 
Howell, C. C. Slaughter, Dr. John M. Bass, Jr., W. 
R. Garrett, J. H. Henderson, of Franklin, Rev. 
Collins Denny, C. B. Wallace, Dr. W. H. Smith, of 
Columbia, William House of Franklin, J. C. Mc- 
Reynolds, James F. Lipscomb, Rev. John Young, 
Dr. J. B. Nowlin, J. Walker, of the United States 
Engineer Corps, James Taylor, W. H. McDonald, 
W. G. Perry, Sam Orr, Lucius P. Brown, Thomas 
Weaver, Jr., John M. Bass, Sr. Almost every year, 
from 1856 down, was represented, Mr. Howell and 
Dr. Nowlin graduating in 1856. 

The banquet began at 8:30, and when this had 
received the earnest attention of all present, Mr. 
Morton B. Howell, who presided, made some appro- 
priate remarks and announced the speakers, who 
briefly spoke on various topics relating to the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, as indicated by the subjects as- 
signed. These were as follows : 

"Foundation of the University of Virginia," Hon. 
W. R. Garrett; " The Government Established by 
Jefferson at the University of Virginia," Rev. Col- 
lins Denny; *'The Course of Study During the 
War," W. G. Perry; "The University After the 
War," J. II. Henderson, of Franklin; "Thomas 
Jeflerson, the Founder of His Teachings," W. H. 
Smith, of the Columbia Athenaeum ; " The Progress 
of the University Since the War and the Donations 
Made." C. B. Wallace. 

After each speech there were brief and informal 
discussions and interesting reminiscences by various 
alumni, and the affair was altogether an enjoyable 
one. It is the idea to celebrate every anniversary 
hereafter in this way, observing the 13th of April. 
In this case the celebration was postponed until last 
night to accommodate some who could not be pres- 
ent on the 13th. 
One of the speakers, Mr. Smith, dwelt on the po- 
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litical teachings of the founder at some length and 
in an interesting manner, receiving the nnqualified 
approval of all present. The speech was non-politi- 
cal, however, as were they all. It was a reunion 
which every one fortunate enough to be present en- 
joyed greatly. Mr. Howell was a model chairman, 
and gave many interesting stories and suggestions 
between the speeches. — NashvUle American, AprU 
15, 1894. 



KNOXVILLE, TENX. 

This Association was organized about five years 
ago and no annual meeting has been omitted since 
then. In addition to the annual celebration of the 
13th of April, it has usually held one or more in- 
formal meetings during the year, and has also been 
entertained as a body at other times. Several years 
ago the Association inaugurated the policy of enter- 
taining ladies at its annual banquet, so the social 
success was completely assured. The Association 
held its first meeting at some public place, but for 
the last three years the dinner has been tendered 
by the retiring president. This year Prof. Chas. E. 
Waite, of the University of Tennessee, entertained 
the Association most enjoyably. 

While the social feature has been emphasized, the 
Association has manifested great interest in the 
University, and has frequently discussed its wel- 
fare. Two years ago it elected delegates to the meet- 
ing of the Society of the Alumni held every June 
at the University of Virginia, and instructed its 
delegates to suggest the advisability of granting the 
local associations more power in the general meet- 
ing, by allowing the delegates in attendance to 
cast the vote of the association they repnsented. 
Some such plan will probably be adopted in 
June. 

At the dinner on the 13th, Prof. Jordan, of the 
University of Tennessee, acted as toast-master and 
Mr. L. M. G. Baker, Rev. D. M. Jeffries. Dr. John 
B. Henneman and Mr C. M. Himel responded. 
Dr. Charles W. Kent, who was preisent as the 
representative of the University, spoke with en- 
thusiasm of her present condition and her pros- 
pects. 

Amongst those present were Messrs. C. S. New- 
man, D. M. Jeffries, T. W. Jordan, L. M. G. Ba^er, 
Cooper D. Schmitt, John B. Henneman, E. H. Saun- 
ders, James Reagan, C. M. Himel, C. H. Brown, John 
Hanckel and Frank L. Himel. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: L. M. G. Baker, President; C. H. Brown, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 



NEW YORK. 

[Extracts from a letter to the Bulletin, ttom. Alfred H. 
Byrd, Esq., secretary of the New York AssocfatloD, 
under date of April 26, 1894.] 

Our Association hails with g^reat delight the pro- 
posed magazine, appreciating to the full the benefit 
it will confer upon the University, and the interest 
it will awaken in the members of various Alumni 
Associations. Our Association maintains a vigorous 
and rife,and we had two delightful meetings this year, 
will probably have another before Summer comes. 

Under our present method the President of the 
Association serves for one term only, and in con- 
sequence Prof. Thomas R. Price, who was for the 
laht year our President, retired, and Mr. Robert L. 
Harrison was elected President in his stead. The 
following is a list of the officers: 

President^ Robert L. Harrison ; Vice-PresidentSy 
Samuel Spencer, George Tucker Harrison ; Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, Alfred H. Byrd ; Executive Com- 
mit tee, William Alexander, J. Herbert Claiborne, 
Hugh R. Garden, George W. McNulty, Robert C. 
Taylor. 

We did not have this year a dinner, but instead 
had a species of entertainments which ha<« proven 
itself to be exceedingly attractive to the Alumni of 
all ages, namely, the Kneipe. It is curious to ob- 
serve what animation a barrel of beer, unlimited 
pipes aild tobacco, and schweizer-ka.se sandwiches 
infuse into a bfxly of men, young and old, particu- 
larly when the aforesaid are imbibed, smoked and 
eaten by college men. And yet through the foam 
of beer, and piercing the cloud of tobacco smoke, 
there was a genuine earnestness and love for our 
alma mater which was delightful to contemplate. 
To recite one instance, Mr. Atkinson Schaumburg, 
whose dry humor used to convulse West Lawn ages 
ago, and which humor still pervades him, having 
lost none of its dryness through the storms of many 
winters, begged the Alumni to start a fund to endow 
a profo-sorship to be called the Alumni Professor- 
ship. It is hoped that this suggestion may at some 
future time be followed by results. 

I send you a list of the Alumni resident in and 
about New York, containing one hundred and forty- 
seven names. It would be very helpful if students 
who come to study in New York, or to settle there, 
would communicate at once vrith some officer of the 
Association, that their names may be enrolled. Our 
Association is liberal to the highest degree, there 
being no dues. 

We are losing one of our most active members in 
Somerville P. Tuck, who goes to Egypt as Judge of 
the International Court. 
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ALUMNI PERSONALS. 

J. Douglas Brnce ('80-'84), Master of 
Arts of the University of Yirginia, was, 
in February, declared a Doctor of Phi- 
losophy of Johns Hopkins University. 
His dissertation was " The Anglo-Saxon 
Version of the Book of Psalms, commonly 
known as the Paris Psalter." Dr. Bruce 
has been invited by Dr. Funiivall to fur- 
nish Prolegomena, with discussion of lan- 
guage, sources, etc., to a publication of 
the Early English Text Society of Lon- 
don. Further notice of Dr. Bruce's pub- 
lications may be expected. 

Charles A. Culberson ('7G-'7) is Attor- 
ney-General of Texas. 

Robert U. Culberson ('88-'9) is United 
States District Attorney of Western 
Texas. 

ThoniJis Lloyd Dabney ('85-'6-'7), af- 
ter a successful career with Daly's Com- 
pany in London, is now enjoying a well- 
earned rest in New York. 

W. T. Roberts ('77-'80) has recently 
been made Rector of the famous Brutou 
Parish, WilHamsburg, Va. 

General Delaware Kemper ('49"'50- 
'51), of Alexandria, Va., was named as 
Consul to Amoy, and is now at his post. 

Alcee Fortier ('72), now Professor of 
French at Tulane University, has recently 
published a volume entitled "Louisiana 
Studies." Professor Fortier, whose at- 
tachment, by the way, to the Univei-sity 
is still warm, has deserved well of his own 
people by this excellent contribution to 
their history. 

Hilary A. Herbert ('54-'5), Secretary 
of the Navy, contributed to the March 
number of the North American Review 
a most readable defense of the methods 
of the House of Representatives. 



John B. Henneman ('81-'84), Profes- 
sor of English and German in the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, iinds time in his ex- 
acting duties for occasional contributions 
to magazines. A recent article in the 
Seuoanee Review on the study of English 
has been most favorably received and 
copied in part by several papers. Dr. 
Henneman has promised a contribution 
to The Bulletin. 

Raleigh C. Minor, M. A., B. L., is now 
Assistant Professor of Law here. His 
article in this number on " The Virginia 
Bench" will be read with great interest. 
The results of his investigation are most 
gratifying. 

Edward H. Green ('69-'71), is a sur- 
geon in the United States Navy. The 
next number of The Bulletin will con- 
tain an article from Dr. Green's pen on 
" The Alumni of the University of Vir- 
ginia in the Medical Corps of the Navy." 

Samuel Porcher ('77-81), who has been 
for twelve years in the service of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, has recently been 
promoted to the position of Assistant Pur- 
chasing Agent of the system. 

William D. Cabell ('52-'3). The first 
paid subscription to The Alumni Bulle- 
tin was received from Mr. (Jabell, whose 
unflagging interest in the University is 
most praiseworthy and encouraging. The 
University of Virginia owes many debts 
of gratitude to the President of the Wash- 
ington Association of Alumni. 

A. C. Gordon ('73-'4), B. L., of Staun- 
ton, Va., a member of the Board of Vis- 
itors of the University of Virginia, has 
accepted the invitation to read a poem at 
the unveiling of the Private Soldiere' and 
Sailors' monument in Richmond, Va. 

Thomas Fitz-Hugh ('79-'80-'81-'82- 
'83), M. A., who pays so just and so high 
a tribute to Dr. Lefevre's' memory, is now 
Professor of Latin in the University of 
Texas, Austin. Professor Fitz-Hugh will 
spend the summer in Germany. 



PANTOPS ACADEMY, 

' Near CHARLOTTESVILLE. VAJP. O.) 
PREPARES i^i^ College, University or Business. 



Beautifully situated on the eminence opposite Monticello. Ample tract of three hundred and 
seventy-three acres, formerly owned by Thomas Jeflerson and naired by him from two Greek words — 
"All-Seeing^* Purest air. Best sanitary arrangements. Full staff of superior teachers. Kindly home 
influence. Thorough course in English. Undenominational. Large Gymnasium. Telephonic conneciion 
with Postoffice, Telegraph and Express Office. Number of pupils limited. 

THERE WILL BE SUMMER COURSES IN THE DIFFERENT BRANCHES, 

— TO BEGIN JUNE 1£TH AND END AUGUST S3D. 

COMPRISING TEN WEEKS. 

Charlottesville is the junction of two great through lines of travel — the Chesapeake and Ohio, 
running East and West; and the Virginia Midland, running North and South. Six trains daily to and 
from Washington (4 hours), and three daily to and from Richmond (3} hours.) Through sleepers to Boston, 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Louisville, Memphis, St Louis, Atlanta, Birmingham, New Orleans, Ac 

99-SEND FOR CATALOGUE, : 

JOHN R. SAMPSON, A. M., Principal. 
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ummer Scbool of flDebtcine» 



W. G. CHRISTIAN, M. D., Anatomy. J. W. MALLET, M. D., F. R. 8., ChemUtry. 

A. H. TUTTLE, M. 8., Histology. P. B. BARRINGER, M. D., Physiology. 

J. 8. DAVIS, M. A., AI. D., Pathology. W. A. LAMBETH, M. D., Materia Medico. 



Anatomy. — ^The lectures are illustrated by speci- Physiology. — The lectures are designed with 
mens of the bones and dissections of the soft special reference to their bearings on Pathology 

parts. and Therapeutics. 

Chemistry — ^The lectures, illustrated by specimens Pathology. — Students will be taught the technique 

and experiments, are devoted to the clear pre- of Pathological Histology. The lectures will 

sentation of the fundamental facts and prind- be devoted to the general principles of the 

pies of Chemistry. subject 

Histology.— The lectures and laboratory exercises Materia Medica — ^This course embraces an ex- 
are devoted to the btudy of the tissues and amination of the physical properties, physio- 
organs of the body. logical action and therapeutical application of 

the more important drugs. 

• • • • 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, ADDRESS THE SECRETARY, : 

Dr. W. C. Christian, 

UNiymmmiTY Statiom, CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 
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PHYSICAL CULTURE AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 



Back in the dark ages, when the Uni- 
versity had no General Athletic Associa- 
tion and inter-collegiate ball games were 
as yet unknown, when our benighted fore- 
fathers were ignorant of "fouls" and 
"flukes," when "mass-plays" and "curved 
balls" had not been invented, a pretty 
sight might have been seen from the foot 
of the lawn. As the visitor reached the 
apex of the triangle, his eye would have 
rested on a great, circular framed build- 
ing in the midst of the field below. Near 
it would have been seen a company of 
two or three hundred students, all in an 
easy uniform of blue blouse and grey 
trousers, drawn up in rank and file. At 
their head stood a lively Frenchman, an 
ex-soldier, issuing the word of command. 
And under his orders this regiment of 
college boys would go through a series of 
complex exercises, marching and coun- 
termarching, until well nigh every mus- 
cle of the body was brought into play — 
all out in the open air and under the 
smiling blue heavens. Or entering the 
building at an earlier hour he would have 
found these same boys turning upon bars, 
swinging upon ropes, brandishing broad- 
swords or foils, dumb-bells or clubs. And 
then, as the sun descended and before 
the great bell of the Rotunda rang out 



its evening summons, he would have 
heard the Frenchman, in his splendid 
baritone, raise the chant of the Marseilles, 
or some other martial strain, and all the 
boys would join in, and the great chorus 
of manly voices would rise harmonious 
and fioat to the listening ear upon the 
fragrant air. The soldierly Frenchman 
was D'Alfonce, and the days were the 
days ere athletics had come in to rescue 
the University from swift and dreadful 
decadence. 

The following extract from the Vis- 
itors' minutes (June, 1852) introduces 
Monsieur D'Alfonce to our attention: 
" The Board of Visiters, being sensible 
of the importance of gymnastic exercises 
for the physical development of youth, 
have heard with pleasure that J. E. 
D'Alfonce proposes to give instruction 
on that subject, and hereby renew the 
permission formerly given for a site on 
the University grounds for a gymnasium, 
and are disposed to offer proper facilities, 
subject to such future regulation or dis- 
continuance as they may deem expe- 
dient." D'Alfonce remained at the Uni- 
versity for fourteen years, built up a 
large class and taught gymnastics with 
rare success, formed special private classes 
for the little maids, who ran about the 
lawn in those days much as their daugh- 
ters do now, and even gave lessons in 
French, modestly confessing in his circu- 
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lare that he was " forced, witli regret, to 
acknowledge that the prevalent metliod 
of teaching modem languages was alto- 
gether wrong." When the sober days 
of Keconstruction came, and the Univer- 
sity was filled again, but with men who 
had marched with Lee and. Jackson, and 
raised the Confederate Yell in lieu of the 
Marseilles in many a glorious, ensan- 
guined charge, this mimic soldiering lost 
its charm, and D'Alfonce's work was 
dropped. 

Even before 1852 the authorities of 
the University had been conscious of the 
need for physical training in a complete 
system of education. In the Keport of 
the Commissioners (1818) appointed to 
fix the site and discuss the plan of the 
State University, the following interest- 
ing passage is found : " We have pro- 
posed no formal provision for the gym- 
nastics of the school, although a proper 
subject for every institution of youth. 
These exercises with ancient nations con- 
stituted the principal part of the educa- 
tion of their youth. Their arms and mode 
of warfare, rendered them severe in the 
extreme ; ours, on the same correct prin- 
ciple, should be adapted to our arms and 
warfare ; and the manual exercise, mili- 
tary manoeuvres, and tactics generally, 
should be the frequent exercise of the 
students in their hours of recreation. It 
is at that age of aptness, docility, and 
emulation of the practices of manhood, 
that such things are soonest learned and 
longest remembered."* 

It seems to be generally admitted that 
this I{ej>ort was drawn up by Jefferson, 
and contains his views. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, to read in the original 
Enactment, also drafted by Jefferson, the 



•JefTerson and Cab«n, page 442. 



following : " The two open apartments* 
adjacent to the basement story of the 
Rotunda shall be appropriated to the 
gymnastic exercises and games of the 
students ; among which shall be reckoned 
military exercises. A Military Instruc- 
tor shall be provided at the expense of 
the University, who shall instruct the 
students in the manual exercise, in field 
evolutions,manoeuvre8,and encampments. 
The students shall attend these exercises 
and shall be obedient to the miltiary 
orders of their instructor. Substitutes in 
the form of arms shall be provided at the 
expense of the University. They shall be 
delivered out, received in and deposited 
under the care and responsibility of the 
instructor." 

The military company organized mider 
this enactment continued in existence for 
several years. A uniform was prescribed 
and arms were provided. But the stu- 
dents, as a rule, detested the one and 
misused the other. Appearing out of 
uniform at unseasonable times and im- 
proper places was a frequent offence, and 
the admonitions and punishments inflicted 
on the offenders caused vehement com- 
plaints. The system at last became odious 
to all concerned, and Jefferson's pet 
plan of securing the physical culture of 
his students was, by solemn resolution, 
abolished. The desirability of systematic 
gymnastic training was not lost sight of, 
however, and we have seen how, in 1852, 
the Visitors welcomed D'Alfonce's pro- 
posal and supported him with their in- 
fluence and their funds, appropriating 
•§500 to reimburse him for his outlay in 
apparatus. 

From the date of D'Alfonce's departure 
until the time when the University au- 

*Slnoe transformed Into the Reading Room and 
Chapel. 
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thorities again took up the question of 
physical training, there was a long inter- 
regnum. The students grappled man- 
fully with the problem, and rigged up 
bars and rings in the open fields, formed 
themselves into volunteer ball teams, and 
showed that instinctive drift towards 
muscular exertion which all healthy and 
happy human creatures feel in the days 
of their youth. But their success was 
small. Even Washington and Lee proved 
an adversary before whom the Uni- 
versity hid her diminished head, and to 
risk a contest with Yale or Harvard would 
have seemed superhuman audacity. 

It was not until the gift of a modest sum 
to found a Boat Club, made in 1876 by the 
late Francis Kives, of New York, (Master 
of Arts of 1840), and a like gift for the 
equipment of a small gymnasium by E. 
E. Squibbs, Esq., of Brooklyn, whose son 
was at the time a student here, that active 
interest in physical culture was reawak- 
ened. The University gave a building, 
inadequate and unfitted for the work, but 
the best that could be afforded, and later 
added a small number of baths. The 
ladies of the University, by fairs and en- 
tertainments of various sorts, raised funds 
to help on the good cause. The students 
did their part nobly. Track athletics were 
organized and vigorously prosecuted, re- 
cords being made in those early years 
that have not yet been broken at this 
school. A series of magnificent boat 
crews won for the University the State 
pennant and held it for years, while a ball 
team was formed which was victorious in 
almost every game. 

It may be well doubted whether a more 
genuine and cordial interest in athletics 
has ever existed or will ever again be ex- 
cited. It pervaded not only the student 
corps, but the whole community, and 



manifested itself the more liberally and 
frankly since abundance had not yet 
brought satiety. The Belmont field, on 
which the contests in track athletics were 
held, was filled with spectators — men and 
women, on foot and in carriages, or on 
horseback. On the afternoons of the 
bumping races on the Eivanna the river 
bank was lined with vehicles and riders, 
who dashed pell-mell after the flying boats 
and cheered their favorite crews amain. 
The spectacle is worth remembering — 
the shining streak of water winding its 
sinuous way between the verdant slopes, 
the incomparable panorama of mountain 
and forest which makes the background, 
the fair girls in fresh spring frocks stand- 
ing on the carriage seats and waving scarf 
or kerchief as the crews flashed past, 
the men supporting their enthusiasm with 
lusty yells of encouragement, while the 
whole scene was flushed with the sunset 
glow, and bathed in the fragrant vernal 
air. When a laudator temporis acti re- 
members scenes like this, the contrast with 
the present is not always pleasing. Some- 
thing seems lacking in the dusty diamond, 
the rough bleachers with their hoarsely 
guying throng, and the raucous clamor 
of the coach. 

We find the next step in advance taken 
in 1888, when, with the approval of the 
Visitors, a permanent Instructor in 
Physical Culture was appointed. The 
first three appointees were in order, El- 
lery C. Huntington, Zelotes W. Coombs, 
and John S. Hitchcock ; all trained in the 
system of Dr. Hitchcock at Amherst Col- 
lege, Mass. Each held the position only 
a single year. The first two were with- 
drawn from the service of the University 
by more tempting offers from other 
schools. Mr. Hitchcock resigned to enter 
the University as a student for the pur- 
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enit of his chosen profession, and has 
since received his M. D. from another 
school. His successor was Dr. William 
A. Lambeth, M. D. (1891), the present 
admirable head of this department, to 
whom the University owes much for 
rendering the work of physical training 
at once systematic and attractive during 
his past three years of service. 

Shortly after Dr. Lambeth's appoint- 
ment the Univei*8ity found itself enriched 
to the extent of $100,000 by the will of 
the late Daniel B. Fayerweather, of New 
York. The first proceeds of this bequest 
produced that rare malady in our region 
— a surplus in the treasury. It was the 
only considerable gift ever received by 
the University with which she was free 
to do as she pleased, all former donations 
having been dedicated by the givers to 
specific objects. Xo stronger proof of 
the unaffected interest felt by both 
Faculty and Visitors in the physical well- 
being of the young men under their charge 
could have been given than the fact that 
this fund has been so far entirely ex- 
pended for its promotion. The construc- 
tion of a new pipe line for securing a 
more liberal and regular supply of water 
was almost necessary as a preliminary to 
the outfit of the Fayerweather Gym- 
nasium with its ample provisions for baths 
of every variety, quite apart from those 
fundamental sanitary uses which made it 
a preferred claim against any resources 
of the University. As the Gymnasium 
has been made free to all students, we 
may hope for a very general and steadily 
growing use of its privileges. 

The exterior appearance of the new 
building is agreeably shown in the cut 
which illustrates this number of the Bul- 
letin. The portico is Corinthian and of 
strict classic projx^rtions, with graceful 



fluted columns and carved capitals of solid 
stone,carryingon worthily theJeffersonian 
scheme of architecture at the University. 
The rich red of the bricks gives the pre- 
vailing tone of color, harmonizing per- 
fectly with the sandstone trimmings and 
making a pleasing contrast with the vivid 
greens in the grass and foliage which 
form the setting and background of the 
picture. And the esplanade, seen on the 
right much foreshortened, is not only a 
pleasing architectural detail, but affords 
a charming outlook upon the campus at 
its foot, with its tennis courts, running 
track and baseball diamond, and the 
town beyond, and the wooded heights of 
Monticello in the horizon.* 

The plan of the Gymnasium has proved 
satisfactory in almost every particular. 
From the portico we enter a vestibule, 
upon which open on either side the 
director's office, a committee room, a 
trophy room and a toilet room, while in 
front it leads into the exercise hall, 40 feet 
by 90 feet, with a maximum pitch of 29 
feet, and a running track in the gallery. 
In this hall has been placed every useful 
piece of gymnastic apparatus. The con- 
tractors for the equipment were given 
carte hlanehe^ and instructed to omit 
nothing that was of real value, and to 
have every piece of the very best make 
and quality. This has really been done ; 
and while larger gymnasiums contain 
more duplicates, nothing can be found in 
them which has not its counterpart here. 
Descending to the basement story we find 
baths of every variety — tubs, shower, 
needle, douche and sponge baths. Hot 
and cold water are provided — the former 

*Tbe architects of theGymnaslam were Carpenter 
and Peebles, of Norfolk, Va. The Janior member of 
the firm, who designed the interior and sapervised 
the construction, Is a graduate of this University (C. 
E., 1888; Sc D., i890), in whom she may feel a Just 
pride. 
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in adequate amount for legitimate use, 
but not in superabundance. At the 
northern end is a swimming pool, 25x40 
feet, which is much used in mild weather. 
No attempt is made to heat the 60,000 
gallons of water needed to fill it, as the 
expense would be out of proportion to the 
benefits. On the eastern side of this 
story, under the esplanade, are the bowl- 
ing alleys. On the western side there is 
a ball cage, which has proved rather dark 
in winter for the purpose designed ; its 
earthen floor also makes it difficult to 
keep the rest of the building clean. Four 
hundred lockers have been put into this 
story, and more will be added as the Uni- 
versity grows. A barber's shop has been 
provided on this floor, and has proved a 
great convenience to the students. The 
basement floor opens directly from the 
campus, and this gives additional en- 
couragement to the combination of out- 
door with the indoor exercises. 

The possession of this long-desired prize 
forces upon us a serious question. We 
feel constrained to ask ourselves what 
relation this structure with its equipment 
has to the great ends for which the Uni- 
versity exists. Is its purpose to train a 
few young men into athletes, able to 
break all former records — to vault higher, 
leap further, run faster, or strike harder 
than their competitors? Is it to make 
the 'Varsity teams victors in inter-col- 
legiate contests, champions of the South, 
or of America, or even of the world ? Or 
is it to give to as many as will take it that 
part of a liberal education which, in Hux- 
ley's pointed phrase, belongs to the man 
" who has been so trained in youth that 
his body is the ready servant of his will, 
and does with ease and pleasure all the 
work that as a mechanism it is capable 
of." Record-breakers and championships 



are well enough ; but after all they serve 
but one useful purpose ; they cherish that 
admiration for and emulation of physical 
perfection, which alone render pleasant 
and easy the long and patient process of 
physical training. Just as the brilKant 
examples of scholarship and culture, which 
have adorned University life in this and 
other lands, create by their example that 
ambition for academic distinction, that 
love of learning, that unfeigned interest 
in the things of the spirit, that restless 
seeking after truth, which make up the 
true University atmosphere ; so, on their 
smaller stage do the gymnastic heroes and 
the athletic triumphs of college life create 
the atmosphere necessary for the general 
diffusion of physical culture. And yet 
as the University does not exist solely to 
produce some one consummate flower of 
genius, but to vitalize the currents of 
thought and feeling for the whole nation, 
so the Gymnasium exists to build up the 
physical powers of the whole mass of the 
students, and not to develop champion 
athletes or champion teams. 

If this conclusion be true — and it seems 
irresistible — the managers of the students' 
organizations for promoting and sustain- 
ing athletics need to take up their work 
in a spirit of sobriety and self-restraint. 
The root of the tree which they aim to 
cultivate is in the gymnasium ; the ball 
field and the running track show only its 
foliage and its flowers. To starve the 
root this year that they may feed the top 
is a fatal policy, the inevitable penalty of 
which will be the future decay of both. 
The men who are to make up the teams 
must develop and consolidate their pow- 
ers in the steady drill of the exercise hall. 
The spirit which is to foster and support 
their exertions must spring from that 
educated and intelligent appreciation of 
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skill and power, which, also, can be 
learaed nowhere else. The charms of 
novelty, the illusions of ambitious hopes, 
the brief intoxications of victory, are too 
evanescent and too uncertain to offer a 
serious and permanent basis for their 
work. 

One other point, also, they need to 
guard with all earnestness and faithful- 
ness — the spirit of honor and gentleman- 
hood in their athletic competitions. There 
must be no conventional standard of 
morals upon the ball field, nor any dero- 
-gation from that sacred respect for truth 
and integrity which is our peculiar and 
legitimate pride. We hear elsewhere of 
professional players smuggled into the 
teams; of men who attend no lectures 
and mean to hear none and yet have their 
names upon the college registers and 
upon the scorer's book ; of players who 
get hurt to order and give way (doubt- 
less with secret self-loathing) to a fresher 
or more powerful man. When such 
measures are practiced against us there 
is strong temptation to retaliate in kind. 
But it is not safe to fight the devil with 
tire, apart from the fact that he has al- 
ways more fire than men. The gentle- 
man cannot stoop to practice such deceits 
and retain unsullied his inward self-re- 
spect, his instinctive abhorrence of base- 
ness and untruth. Inter-collegiate ath- 
letics are unworthy to exist unless the 
spirit which dominates them is veracious 
and pure. The conventional assaults upon 
their roughness and brutality are easily 
met and the faults criticised may be 
readily corrected. The loss of time and 
diversion of energy from intellectual 
pursuits have compensations and may be 
limited and mitigated by judicious aca- 
demic government. But if they intro- 
duce into college life the taints of pro- 



fessionalism and untruth, no honest friend 
of education can commend or counte- 
nance them. 

Wm. M. Thornton. 



THE ALUMNI OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF VIRGINIA IN THE 
MEDICAL CORPS OF 
THE NAVY, 



The Medical Corps of the Navy has 
been largely recruited from graduates of 
the University of Virginia, both before 
the war, and, beginning at the year 1871, 
since that time. When the war com- 
menced the medical officers of the Navy 
who graduated at Southern schools and 
who entered from the South, resigned 
their commissions and cast their fortunes 
with their native States. At this time 
nearly one-half of the medical corps of 
the Navy was made up of Southern men, 
and of these the majority had been stu- 
dents of the University of Virginia. It 
might be asked why so many graduates 
of this institution entered the Navy l)e- 
fore the war; as a rule, at that time, they 
were men of means and had luxuries at 
home that a poor practitioner could not 
hope to enjoy ; their desire to enter must 
have been due to the fact that the life 
presented to them was one of travel and 
experience, and at the same time an 
honorable career, more attractive, there- 
fore, than settling in some small town or 
city, where their lives would have been 
spent in a routine existence. Their success 
in entering the service at that time was due 
to the fact that the standard of graduation 
was much higher at the University of 
Virginia than at the Northern univer- 
sities ; so marked wqs this fact that not a 
candidate coming from the University of 
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Virginia, who applied before the Medical 
Examining Board, failed to enter the ser- 
vice. Prior to the war the medical offi- 
cers of the Navy were regarded as the 
educated branch of the service; they 
were appealed to in matters of dispute 
relating to literature or science. It is true 
the Naval Academy liad been established 
in 1840, and the line officers were edu- 
cated there, but the standard had not 
been brought to the high state it has 
reached of late years. Now the line officers 
are taught physics, chemistry, physiology, 
French, Spanish, and other outside 
branches, not bearing directly on the tech- 
nique of their profession, and the course 
in mathematics is carried almost as high 
as that at the University of Virginia. 1 
think the main reason why so many grad- 
uates of the University of Virginia 
entered the medical corps of the Navy 
after the war was the lack of means to 
enable them to wait for a few years until a 
private practice could be built up ; others, 
of course, entered from a restless desire 
to move around. There were many grad- 
uates who, without further preparation 
or without clinical experience, appeared 
before the Naval Medical Examining 
Board and passed successfully the exami- 
nation, so well had they been grounded 
in the theory of medicine by the methods 
of teaching in use at the University 
of Virginia. About 1875 the exami- 
nations before the Naval Board seemed 
to get a little more exacting than in 
former years; hospital experience and 
practical knowledge seemed to have 
more weight; and the graduates of the 
University of Virginia began going 
to New York and Philadelphia to get 
that experience. I remember that in the 
winter of 1872, out of a class of fifteen 
that had graduated in the previous June 



at the University, eight were in New 
York prepared to enter the different 
hospitals. In previous years any gradu- 
ate in medicine from any reputable col- 
lege could stand the competitive exami- 
nation for entrance to the hospitals ; but 
the graduates of the University of Vir- 
ginia had been in the habit of competing 
and taking the places ; a kind of veni^ vidi, 
vici programme, which was not pleasing 
to the professors of the New York medi- 
cal schools. In one year there were four 
vacancies to be tilled on the staff of 
Charity Hospital; three University of 
Virginia men applied ; they went in as 
one, two, three, and the fourth place fell 
to one of tlie other numerous competitors. 
Shortly after that the faculties of the 
New York medical schools (Bellevue, 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, and 
New York University) got together and 
made a rnle that no outside graduate (un- 
less he took a course previously at one of 
the New York medical schools) could 
compete for hospital positions; this, of 
course, was directed, in a great measure, 
at the graduates of the University of 
Virginia; they did not believe in "for- 
eigners" hold ing office. Although this was, 
incidentally, a great compliment to the 
University, it entailed additional expense 
and inconvenience on many who could ill 
afford it; nevertheless many took the course 
in the New York schools for the sake of 
competing for entmnce to the hospitals, 
as the vacancies occurred. The facility 
and alacrity with which students from 
the University of Virginia answered in 
the " quizzes," at the close of the lecture, 
was a subject oi remark among the pro- 
fessors at Bellevue College; they had 
been brought up on this system, whereas 
the "quiz" was something of an innova- 
tion at Bellevue. These remarks are 
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somewhat preliminary to my subject 
proper, "The Alumni of the University 
of Virginia in the Medical Corps of the 
Navy." As I before remarked, p^radnates 
from the University of Vir^nia had fre- 
quently presented themselves before the 
Naval Medical Examining Board and 
passed the examination for entrance vrith- 
out making any extra preparation. In 
the Spring of 1874 I read in the Balti- 
more Sun a long editorial, highly com- 
mendatory and flattering to graduates of 
the University of Virginia; it was there 
stated that no graduate of the University 
of Virginia had ever failed, either before 
the Army or Xaval Medical Examining 
Boards; whether that assertion had the 
effect of making holders of diplomas from 
the University overconfident, or whether 
tlie examining boards suddenly became 
more exacting, I am unable to say, but 
shortly after that two graduates from the 
University failed and were advised to 
withdraw; one was a man from Missis- 
sippi; he was a little careless as to his 
dress, in fact, his shirt bosom was orna- 
mented with "artificial studs" of tobacco 
juice ; he had a habit of putting his feet 
upon the table, and was altogether non- 
chalant and careless; he was turned 
down on the score of "lack of general 
fitness or adaptability." The other can- 
didate "knew too much;" he held his 
own opinions and argned with the exam- 
iners ; that is a bad way ; never appear to 
know more than the man who is conduct- 
ing the examination — it irritates him. 
This candidate withdrew, but came up 
again in a year and, having learned a 
little worldly wisdom, passed. Since 
that date there have been several Uni- 
versity men who have had to make a 
second trial. But I am glad to say that 
after one failure they always had the 



pluck and perseverance to come back 
again and "face the music," and I know 
of no failure outright. When a candi- 
date applies before the Board, and he 
seems to be of the right material, but a 
little weak on some points, they advise 
him to withdraw and to devote his atten- 
tion to this or that subject and come up 
again in a year. 

The medical corps of the Navy is lim- 
ited by law to one hundred and seventy, 
viz: fifteen medical directors, fifteen 
medical inspectors, or fleet surgeons, 
fifty surgeons, and ninety passed assist- 
ant, or assistant surgeons. Last 
year there was only one vacancy in the 
Corps ; that was the first time since the war 
that its complement was so nearly full. 
No University of Virginia graduate en- 
tered the medical corps of the Navy from 
1860 to 1871. In 1871 three entered : 
C. K. Yancy, retired on account of ill 
health; W. B. Davis, son of Professor 
John Staige Davis, of the University of 
Vii^nia; he afterwards passed the Army 
Board and resigned from the Navy ; Geo. 
H. Tomey, who also resigned from the 
Navy and entered the Army. In 1872 
only one University graduate entered, J. 
M. R. Simmons ; he died in the service, 
contracting cerebro-spinal meningitis 
while in the discharge of his duties, an 
epidemic of the disease prevailing on 
the ship to which he was attached. In 
1873 Ezra Derr entered, and is still in 
the service. In 1874, four University 
of Virginia graduates entered, viz. : P. M. 
Rixey, now in the service; C. G. Hem- 
don, in the service ; Ernest Norfleet, re- 
tired on account of ill health — he con- 
tracted chagres fever (severe type of ma- 
laria) while with a surveying party on the 
Central American coast; and L. G. Hen- 
neberger, who is still in the service. In 
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1875, six University men entered, viz.: 
R. A. Urquhart, who resigned and is 
practicing medicine in California; C. T. 
Hibbett, who is in the service; E. M. 
Green, still in the service ; F. H. Terrell, 
who resigned and settled in San Francisco, 
Cal. ; in two years he had established a 
large and lucrative practice, and was even 
then regarded as one of the leading phy- 
sicians of the city ; he came to an untimely 
end by contracting a virulent case of small 
pox while in discharge of his professional 
duties. W. R. Dubose also entered in 
1875, and is still in the service; and T. A. 
Tanner, who resigned and accepted a pro- 
fessorship of Chemistry in Kentucky. In 
1870, two entered — E. H. Marsteller, 
who remains in the Navy, and Jos. Shafer, 
who has resigned. In 1877 only one 
entered the service — F. S. Nash, who was 
one of the medical officers accompanying 
the Greely Relief Expedition to the Arctic, 
and who afterwards spent nearly two years 
in Alaska on a surveying expedition ; he has 
since resigned, and is now practicing medi- 
cine in Washington, D. C. In 1878, no 
one from the University of Virginia 
entered ; in fact, there was only one ad- 
mission to the medical corps during that 
year. In 1 879, two entered — H. T. Percy, 
who is still in the service ; and J. H. Bryan, 
who resigned, and is now, probably, 
the leading specialist on diseases of the 
throat and ear in Washington, D. C. In 
1880, J. D. Gate wood came into the 
service and remained in it. H. B. Fitts 
entered in 1882 and is still in the service. 
G. Tucker Smith entered in 1889 and re- 
mains in. J. M. Whitfield entered a year 
later and resigned. L. L. Young, M. 
R. Pigott and J. S. Hope entered in 1891 
and continue in the service. J. A. Guth- 
rie entered in 1892. The last graduate, 
up to the present time, to enter the medi- 



cal corps of the ^avy is C. E. McCullough, 
who entered early in the present year. 
It will thus be seen that there have been 
thirty graduates from the University of 
Virginia who have entered the medical 
corps of the Navy since 1871 — a greater 
showing than from any other college of 
medicine. Of this number there remain 
eighteen on the active list, two on the re- 
tired list, on account of impaired health, 
one died in the service, and the other nine 
resigned to go into private practice. There 
are now one hundred and sixty-live on the 
active list of the medical corps of the 
Navy, and live vacancies. When it is 
considered that i^w per cent, of the active 
list is made up of graduates from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, and that this recruit- 
ing has taken place within the last twenty 
or twenty-two years, it is safe to assert 
that no one university or school of medi- 
cine has supplied near that number in the 
same time. Is it easy for graduates of 
the University of Virginia to pass the 
Medical Board ? I would say, not with- 
out some practical or hospital experience. 
The field of medicine has greatly expanded 
within the last twenty years ; bacteriology, 
microscopical and other laboratory work 
count for a great deal. It has been my 
endeavor to keep within the bounds of 
moderation and not to glorify those gradu- 
ating in medicine at the University of 
Virginia, nor to give the false impression 
that to enter the medical corps of the Navy 
it is only necessary to have a diploma as 
an M. D. from the University, and present 
that to the Medical Examining Board 
when they would simply say "Come in." 
Such is not the case ; though, I do say, that 
graduates from the University of Virginia 
have been remarkably successful in the 
past, and I see no reason why they should 
not continue successful in the future. As 
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for myself, I consider my diploma from 
the TJDiversity of Virginia, so far, as my 
best accomplishment. I recall the time 
that I spent at the University as a treasure 
of memory, and I can say in the words of 
Robert Bums in writing to a friend who 
had pleasantly entertained him : 



"The bridegroom may forget the bride that was 

made his wedded wife jestreeo ; 
The king may forget the crown that on his head an 

boor has been : 
The mother maj lorget the child that smiles sae 

sweetly on her knee ; 
Bat I will ne'er forget jou and the pleasure voa 

have given me." 

Edward H. Green, 
Surgeon U, S, Navy. 



NECROLOGY. 



EUGENE DAVIS. 

It was a remarkable scene that met the 
eye when, on May 22, 1894, a great con- 
gregation issued forth from the Episcopal 
Church in Charlottesville and formed a 
procession, stretching nearly a mile in 
length, to accompany the remains of a 
neighbour and friend to the University 
cemetery, two miles away. This great 
convocation of citizens would have led 
a stranger to infer that some man of 
national reputation, some one high in of- 
fice, or perhaps some beloved Confederate 
general was borne to his grave. Yet, on 
inquiring, such a stranger would have 
learned that it was none of these, but a 
private citizen, an unpretending farmer, 
one who came out of the war a private 
soldier ; who had never held a high civic 
office, and was known to few beyond his 
circle of relatives and his neighbours in 
town and county — it was such a man as 
this whose memory his fellow-citizens 
had poured forth to honor, with a heart- 
felt tribute of sorrow that, it is safe to 
say, neither wealth, nor rank, nor power 
would have been able to command. In- 
deed, so unobtrusive had been his life 
that those who were nearest to him were 
doubtless surprised to find, by these pub- 
lic evidences, how widely his virtues 



were known and how universally he was 
beloved. 

Eugene Davis, the oldest of four 
brothers, three of whom were Masters of 
Arts of the University, was born the 26th 
of March, 1822. When he was eight 
years old he became a resident here, his 
father having been elected to the profes- 
sorship of law. He entered the Univer- 
sity as a student at the early age of 
thirteen, and after five years of continu- 
ous study left it with the degrees of 
Master of Arts and Bachelor of Law. 
He was then admitted to the Charlottes- 
ville bar, but after a few years he aban- 
doned the profession because the care of 
a large estate, devolved upon him by 
marriage, required his entire attention. 
At the beginning of the civil war he vol- 
unteered in the Albemarle Light Horse, 
of which he was chosen captain. At the 
reorganization of the Confederate army 
in 1862, another was elected captain in 
his stead, whereupon, with characteristic, 
but rare, self-f orgetf ulness, he volunteered 
as a private in the 6th Va. Cavalry, and 
served through the war in that capacity. 
At its close he resumed the quiet life it 
had interrupted, and for the past twenty 
years he pursued the unostentatious call- 
ing of a Virginia farmer, upon an estate 
lying near the city of Charlottesville. 
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To these duties he added a lively, ac- 
tive interest in the Sunday-school work of 
the county. While the late C. R. Ross 
superintended this work, Mr. Davis was 
his constant adviser and helper, and when 
Mr. Ross retired he assumed the duties 
himself. For many years now he has 
been known to the teachers and children 
of the county by his frequent and wel- 
come visits to their schools, his evident 
interest in them, and his wise and timely 
counsels. The Annual Sunday-school 
Convention of the county has, under his 
judicious oversight and impulse, grown 
to be a valuable and, as many hope, a 
permanent institution. No better monu- 
ment to him could be imagined than the 
perpetuation of a body which was created 
by him, and which under his eye has 
grown to be so useful. 

But his benevolence was not all, or 
even mainly, of a public character. Per- 
haps no year passed in which Mr, Davis 
did not help some young man to pursue 
his studies at the University. With what 
grateful affection will many a former 
student remember him as his greatest 
benefactor! Could the poor families, 
also, of his vicinity speak, and the humble 
negroes, to whom he was not only gener- 
ous but scrupulously just, his acts of 
kindness would, perhaps, be found to be 
more numerous than the days of his life. 
The record which is hidden from us is 
doubtless written in heaven. 

He found time, besides, to do valuable 
work for the church of which he was a 
member. This work, financial in its 
character, involved much correspondence, 
and accurate book-keeping, but his busi- 
ness methods and systematic industry en- 
abled him to do it punctually and well. 
His brethren will miss him. Indeed who, 
that knew him, will not 'i 



If one were to attempt to paint a char- 
acter-portrait of Mr. Davis, there are some 
traits that even a tyro could not miss. A 
courage, not noisy, but true; a practical 
wisdom, which his friends admired and 
had recourse to; a judgment of men, 
which was rarely at fault ; a humility, un- 
affected and genuine ; an integrity which, 
if it swore to its own hurt, would not 
change — these were salient features of 
his character, obvious to the most care- 
less observer. There were, however, 
some nicer shades, which might, at least 
in later years, escape those who were not 
admitted to intimacy with him. Who, 
for example, would expect that this quiet 
gentleman, so circumspect in his speech, 
habitually repressing enthusiasm, even to 
the verge of dryness, had a quick wit 
and could thoroughly enjoy and return a 
lively sally ? 

It was a great pleasure to take a long 
ride with him, or to sit with him at his 
own home, and hear the apposite illus- 
trative stories, often humorous, which he 
could repeat with excellent taste, or listen 
to the details of personal or local history 
pertaining to the old families of the 
State, with which his memory was abun- 
dantly stored. 

After all, the key-note of this man's life 
is suggested in a remark he made to the 
writer, shortly before his death. We were 
talking of the vices of the times and the 
utility of pledges as a safeguard against 
them. I remarked that no permanent 
reformation of character could be hoped 
for unless these lower appetites were 
replaced by higher ones. "Ah," said 
he, "that is Dr. Chalmers' saying — 'the 
expulsive power of a new affection,' but 
I think it covers a great fallacy. Men 
in general must have rules and pledges to 
fortify them." I understood him to mean 
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that emotion in presence of lofty possi- 
bilities, could never successfully replace, 
as a moral force, the simple feeling of 
duty, made definite by a vow. 

He was a man after Wellington's or 
Robert Lee's heart. Duty to him, as to 
them, was the greatest word in our 
language. His life was pitched on this 
key. It thus became a safe model for 
imitation, and thus it called forth, at its 
close, the spontaneous, universal homage 
of his fellow-citizens. His native county 
has produced many men of mark, but 
among them all no braver, truer, better 
gentleman than Eugene Davis. What 
more fitting close to such a life as his could 
be wished for than to go, as he did, from 
his knees to the presence of the God whom 
he served and whose he was! 

Francis H. Smith. 



VIRGINIUS DABNEY. 

The New York alumni of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia have had to monm^ to- 
gether over the loss of their central figure, 
their best beloved member. Yiboinius 
Dabney died in New York on the 2d of 
June ; his funeral was celebrated at St. 
George's church on the 4th, and on the 
5th he was laid to rest at the University 
of Virginia. 

For twenty years or more, through good 
and evil fortune, Mr. Dabney had lived 
in many ways the life of the great city, 
and had stood in many New York circles 
as tlie representative of what was best in 
Southern intellect and character. His 
range of acquaintance was immensely 
wide; and, througliout this range, ac- 
quaintance in his case meant a tender and 
trustful friendship. Thus, on that sad 



afternoon at St. George's, it was indeed 
an old class-mate, his dear friend, the 
Bishop of Kentucky, that conducted the 
funeral services ; and it was largely from 
the older alumni of the University that his 
family had chosen his pall-bearers. But 
in the great church there were the clubs 
to which he belonged, the newspaper men 
and the publishers and the authors among 
whom he had worked, his old scholars, 
his fellow-soldiers in the Confederate 
army and his colleagues from the Federal 
custom-house, all moved by a common 
grief. A reporter, as he hurried from 
the church, was heard to say : " How peo- 
ple must have loved that man I I never 
heard so many men sobbing." Yet, after 
all, it was to the University of Virginia 
that he and his fame belonged. And so 
his friends, touching him from so many 
sides, all felt that it was wise and fitting 
to have him laid to his final rest at the 
University itself. 

No man ever had, I think, a deei>er 
power of arousing love or of keeping it. 
This began to show itself even in his 
youthful years, when the bright boy came 
on from Mississippi to take his place at 
school and university among his kindred 
in Virginia. The very sight of him filled 
one with trustfulness and affection. The 
great massive head with its noble brow, 
the beautiful brown eyes, the radiant 
smile in which a fantastic and playful wit 
was temjwred by such gentleness of high- 
bred courtesy, the penetrating sweetness 
of his voice, the loving warmth of his 
greeting — all spoke of a character in which 
strength and tenderness were so blended 
as to make him master of all hearts. Such 
as he was in his youth he was to the close, 
only ripened by the sorrows of life into 
higher grandeur of manly virtue. 

His miiul had in it two special qualities 
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that gave in tlie highest degree to liis con- 
versation, and in a less degree to his 
writings, a peerless charm. The one was 
his peculiar gift of imaginative humor, 
revealing itself in strange and delightful 
freaks of language, in happy terms of 
picturesque expression, in penetrating 
glimpses of character-reading and de- 
licious bits of story-telling. The other 
was the massive originality of his philo- 
sophic thinking, his power to understand 
things and to explain things by philosophic 
analysis. He was, indeed, foremost among 
his contemporaries in this country to seize 
upon the meaning of the new philosophy 
and to apply it to the social and political 
life of our own times. His mind was a 
store-house of original observation, of 
shrewd and delightful reasonings and of 
definite philosophic conceptions. A fal- 
lacy could not live under the light of his 
eyes. A falsehood or a false pretence 
flashed into sudden deformity under the 
illumination of his humorous exposure. 
This was often seen in his writings, 
especially in his newspaper work. But 
his writing did not reveal so much of his 
mind as his conversation ; and the pecu- 
liar blending of humorous insight with 
profound philosophic conception gave to 
his talk the charm that made him so 
much beloved in so many societies. But, 
after all, for them that knew him best 
and loved him best, the power of his in- 
tellectual action was almost lost from 
sight in the purity and nobleness of his 
moral nature. His generosity, his tender- 
ness, his fortitude and magnanimity and 
his sublime and unconscious unselfishness 
— these made him " the man among men," 
the centre of his friends' life-long devo- 
tion. 

Such was the character that shone 



upon you from his face. The little Italian, 
Michele^ who waited in Washington 
Square to black his boots, the merry news- 
boy that was so eager to bring him his 
newspaper, the car-conductor whose face 
lighted up at his kindly greeting, the 
plain little shop-girl that urged him so 
gently, in the days of his paralysis, to take 
her seat in the overcrowded car — all, in 
fact, that touched at any point upon his 
beautiful life felt the same charm in his 
personality, the same delight in his friend- 
ship. Thomas R. Price. 



NECROLOGY. 

July, 1893-July, 1894. 

Adams, W. W., B. L , lawjer, '65-'69, W. Va. 

Brown, H. Peronnean, B. L., session *50-'53, Va. 

Ck)ok, Philip, general C. 8. A., session '38-39, Ga. 

Christian, J. E., professor, '66-*56, Va. 

Crawford, Wm. A., physician, '64, Va. 

Babney, W. P., judge, (B. L ), '48-'50, Va. 

Dabney, Virginias, author, '52-'67, N. Y. 

Davis, Eugene, M. A., B. L.. '35-'40, Va. 

DiDwiddie, Wm., M. A., minister, '51-'54, Va. 

Early, E. W., lawyer, '63-'65, Va. ,, 

Jones, James Alfred, M. A., lawyer, '38-39, Va. 

Jones, J. a, lawyer, 78-79, Va. 

Lefevre, W. 8 , M. A , professor, 78-84, Texas. 

Maynard, W. L., teacher, '88-89, Ky. 

Meade, R. K., teacher, '75-78, N. C. 

McCormack, Geo. W., lawyer, '85-87, 8. a 

Page, Robert, physician, '66, Va. 

Page, Mann, chemist, '77-83, Col. 

Parker, Richard, B. L., judge, '27-32, Va. 

Quarles, W. A., general C. 8. A., '45-46, Tenn. 

Shield, C. H., clergyman, '45, Ky. 

Thornton, H. R., missionary, '74. Alaska. 

Towles, W. B, M. D., professor, '07-74, Va. 

Tucker. Beverly St. George, physician, '58, Col. 

Warren, Edward, physician, '46-49, Paris, France. 

Winston, W. A , some time librarian at U. of Va., 
'50, Minn. 

This list is not complete, but it is as full as pos- 
sible with the information at hand. We hope here- 
after to m-ike this list complete and we beg the co- 
operation of our friends to that end. 
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THE LINDEN KENT MEMORIAL 
SCHOOL OF ENGLISH LIT- 
ERATURE. 

The foQDder of the University of Virginia showed 
his endowment of constructive genius in no wise 
more clearly than in a certain openness to new con- 
ceptions and a rare discernment of their veracity 
and value. He was an old man, long past the limit 
of three score and ten, when he drafted the plan of 
the State University. And yet under his impulse 
that school has originated the most powerful and 
persistent movements of American education. The 
Elective System had its birth here^even though scions 
from the native stock may have attained in alien soil 
a more stately growth. The Honor System still 
finds here its native air and most congenial home. 
Here alone for many years was scholastic merit 
the sole assurance of those academic honors which 
length of residence or social prestige might avail to 
purchase elsewhere. And here first among Ameri- 
can colleges were the modem leaning and the 
ancient disciplines granted co-equal rank. Sqch 
primacy as the University of Virginia may have 
held among Southern schools she owes to her faith- 
ful propagation of those dogmas of the new peda- 
gogic creed. And if decadence shall attend her 
future, it will come because those who may direct 
that future fix their exclusive gaze upon the past and 
are blind to the unfoldings of educational method 
which are at once new and true. 

Among the newer currents in modem education 
the study of English has shown its full share of 
force and volume. Both on the linguistic and on 
the literary side it is a vital influence in the culture 
of our age, and American scholars have home a 
noble part in expanding that influence. There are 
reasons to believe that the fountain-heads of both 
these streams may be traced to this University, and 
though the currents have taken a broader sweep in 
other schools the tradition of English study has 
never been suflered to perish here. Jeflerson him- 
self drew up a Manual of Angh Saxon for his infant 
University. Courses were given from its founda- 
tion in English Philology, in Rhetoric, and in Liter- 
ature. And the only test applied uniformly to all 
candidates for academic honors was an examination 
in English. 

Accordingly when the widow of an honored 
alumnus, Linden Kent, B. L.of 1870, offered to en- 
dow a chair of English Literature as a memorial to 
her husband, the authorities of the University felt 
that there was a special fitness in the gift. The 
existing school of the English Language and Liter- 



ature was divided into two of equal dignity, the 
new professor of English Literature was appointed 
and full courses were organized in both the language 
and the literature. The mother tongue is the only 
language thus honored by the formation of two 
schools and the appointment of two full professors 
to conduct the instraction. 

Charles William Kent, the new Professor of 
English Literature, is Master of Arts (1882) of 
this University and Doctor of Philosophy (1887) of 
Leipzig. From 1888 to 1893 he served as Professor 
of Modern Languages and Englbh in the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. He is an active member of the 
American Philological Association and has served 
as vice-president of the Dialect Society and the 
Modem Language Association. His principal pub- 
lications have been Teutonic AnUquUies in Andreoi 
andEUne; Oynewuif s Elene ; The Use cf the Negor 
tive in Chaucer; A Study of Lanterns Poems; The 
Outlook for Lilerature in the South ; and Literature 
and LifCf the last being his inaugural discourse. 

The courses oflTered in English Literature are 
three. The B. A. or Collegiate course discusses the 
general principles of Composition, Rhetoric, and 
Poetic, and the History of English and American 
Literature. Extended courses of private reading 
are prescribed in the lectures and systematic essay- 
writing Ls also made a part of the student's work. 
The University course is more advanced and is 
specialized by topics or by epochs, being varied from 
year to year. The student is expected to show more 
independence and breadth of view in his work. 
Lai^ger tasks are assigned and a dissertation showing 
independent and original work is required of eveiy 
candidate for grad nation. The Post-graduate coarse 
carries still farther this specialization and has for 
its main object the development of literaiy skill and 
capacity for research. The attendance upon the 
new school has been large (eighty-five — about one- 
third of the whole number of academical students), 
and the work has been done with vigor and inter- 
est, as was shown by the number of graduates (24) 
at the end of the sessioq. 

The future of an undertaking so foil of promise 
will be watched with deep interest In thb huge 
congress of nations, which makes the vast mass of 
our great republic, it seems vain to hope for the 
outgrowth of a distinct school of American letters. 
But the material and social conditions of the 
group of Southern States oflTer mach which shoald 
lend itself to the creation of such a school with a 
note and accent of its own. Its homogeneoos pop- 
ulation, unadulterated by the influx of the great 
streams of European immigration; its old social 
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order with the sharp lines of caste distinction be- 
tween master and tenant and slave ; the strangely 
romantic histories of its several commonwealths 
from Viivinia to Texas, each filled with tales of 
heroic adlentare and pathetic endnrance; its politi- 
cal solidarity through years of forensic storm and 
martial conflict — all these furnish the materials of 
such a literature. What may the foremost seat of 
Southern learning do to foster its growth? Let us 
hope that in time to come it may be said of her that 
she did her part to deepen and purify the patriotic 
love of Southern boys for the land of their birth ; 
to make its past dear to them and keep stainless the 
tradition of its honor; to cultivate a genuine love 
for letters and a desire for creative activity in liter- 
ature; to refine and exalt the canons of literary 
taste ; to dignify and honor the calling of the writer. 
Such work will be a not unworthy recompense of the 
devotion which founded the Linden Kent Memorial 
School of English Literature. 

W. M. T. 



ENACTMENTS OF THE VISITORS. 



Medical Departmemt.— At the regular annual 
meeting of the Board of Visitors, in June, 1894, 
a considerable numbeft* of questions of general in- 
terest presented themselves for consideration. 
Among the most important were those relating to 
the organization of the Medical Department. At 
a previous meeting of the Board a redistribution of 
the subjects of instruction had been ordered. The 
work in Materia Medica was transferred to the 
school of Physiology, that in Operative Surgery to 
the school of Anatomy, and the courses in General 
andSurgical Pathology were expanded and erected 
into a new and distinct school. There were thus 
two chairs to be filled, one of Anatomy and Opera- 
tive Surgery and the other of Qeneral and Surgical 
Pathology. 

These vacancies had been extensively adver- 
tised both in the public prints and by special corre- 
spondence with the deans of the great Medical 
schools of the United States, Canada and Great 
Britain. A large number of candidates presented 
themselves for both chairs — some of the highest 
grade of scientific attainment. The chairs were 
finally filled by the appoinsment for the next ses- 
sion only of Dr. William G. Christian as Professor 
of Anatomy and Operative Surgery and Dr. John 
Staige Davis as Adjunct Professor of General and 
Surgical Pathology. 

Professor Christian received his degree of M. 



D. from this University in June, 1889; served from 
1889 to 1893 as Demonstrator of Anatomy ; and 
after the death of Dr. Towles, in September, 1893, 
became Acting Professor of Anatomy and Opera- 
tive Surgery. Adjunct Professor Davip, who 
inherits a name beloved and honored by all alulnni 
of this University, was graduated as Master of Arts 
in 1888 and as Doctor of Medicine in 1891. Fur a 
year he was employed in the Pathological Labora- 
tory <if the Tulane University. He then spent a 
year in post-graduate study in the hospitals and 
laboratories of Berlin and Vienna. Returning to 
New Orleans he spent the next year in medical 
practice, and in September, 1893, was called to thb 
University as Demonstrator of Medical Biology 
and Pathology. 

The Board also authorized the appointment of a 
licensed druggist for the University Dispensary. 
The tuition fees of the appointee will be remitted 
as compensation for his services. 

The Medical Faculty are requested to report to 
the Board, at their next annual meeting a plan 
for systematic instruction of medical students in 
Practical Chemistry. 

The University Library was the recipient of 
liberal appropriations amounting in all to $3,250. 
Of this sum $1,250 is to be expended toward the 
construction of the much needed card catalogue; 
$1,000 goes for law books, and $1,000 for the pur- 
chase of books and periodicals in the other depart- 
ments. 

Co-education received its quietus, as far as the 
action of the Faculty and Visitors goes. The 
Faculty, by a decisive majority, advised that women 
should not be admitted to this University as stu- 
dents upon any terms whatsoever. The Visitors 
approved this recommendation and appointed a 
special committee to draft a report to the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction upon the subject. 
All existing regulations for the examination of 
women are rescinded. 

Entrance Examinations for the academical 
and medical departments are to be made a subject 
of special study and report by joint committee of 
the Faculty and the Visitors. If the establishment 
of such examinations is approved, a plan is to be 
drafted and submitted to the Board at their next 
annual meeting. 

Minor orders were for the erection of a resi- 
dence near the Gymnasium for the Director; the 
opening of the Gymnasium to summer students; 
the appointment of a Supervisor of students' dormi- 
tories, who should have charge of all rooms except 
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those on Carr's Hill ; and a resolution encouraging 
the removal of the Union Theological Seminary 
from Prince Edward Coantj to this point. 

W. M. T. 



DR. WM. GAY CHRISTIAN. 



The Board of Visitors have filled the 
vacant chair of Anatomy and Operative 
Surgery by the election of an Alumnus. 

For the past thirty years the system of 
instruction in Anatomy at the University 
has, in the opinion of its friends, been un- 
rivaled on this continent. This system, 
devised by the lamented Dr. John Staige 
Davis and extended by his worthy pupil, 
the late Dr. Wm. B. Towles, has stood 
the test of time, and has won the approval 
and confidence of the American medical 
public. With the honorable record of 
this school before them, the Board natur- 
ally turned with special favor toward their 
own Alunmi if a suitable one could be 
found. Among the many applicants for 
the chair, both native and foreign, were 
several Demonstrators of Anatomy under 
the late Dr. Towles, long familiar with 
the methods of the school. Of these Dr. 
Wm. G. Christian, of Virginia, was chosen. 

Wm. Gay Christian was born October 
27th, 1862, and is therefore about thirty- 
two years of age. His early education 
was received at Kenmore University High 
School, at Amherst, Va., under the guid- 
ance of Prof. H . A. Strode, now of Clemson 
College, S. C. Just as he was completing 
his course at Kenmore, he was, by the death 
of his father, left dependent upon his own 
resources. He immediately entered the 
drug trade, studying stenography at night, 
and at such other times as he could find. 
As stenographer he entered the service of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio railroad in 1885. 
Two years later he entered the Medical 



Department of the University and was 
graduated in 1889. He was immediately 
chosen Demonstrator of Anatomy, and 
served in that capacity till the lAtimely 
death of Dr. Towles in September, 1893. 
He was then appointed Acting Professor 
of Anatomy and Operative Surgery, and 
discharged the duties of that chair most 
creditably till his election June 12th, 1894. 
P. B. Bajrrinoer. 



Dr. JOHN STAIGE DAVIS, Jr. 



Dr. John Staige Davis, Jr., the newly 
elected Adjunct Professor of Pathology 
and Hygiene in the University of Virginia, 
is a son of the late Dr. John Staige Davis, 
the gifted teacher of anatomy, and was 
born June 24th, 1866. He took the 
Master's degree in this institution in June, 
1888, and was for a tihie assistant to the 
Professor of Greek. 

Subsequently he studied medicine here 
and graduated in 1889. He then went to 
New Orleans and studied clinical medi- 
cine in Charity Hospital. In 1890 he 
went to Europe and studied Pathology 
and Bacteriology under Weichselbaum 
and other noted teachers. In 1892 he 
returned to America and continued to do 
pathological work in Charity Hospital, 
Xew Orleans. In September, 1893, he 
was invited to take the place of Instructor 
in Pathology and Bacteriology in the 
University ; and in the re-arrangement of 
studies after Dr. Towles' death he was 
selected by the Board of Visitors to give 
the lectures on Hygiene. 

Dr. Davis is a man of broad culture, 
very pleasing address and is extremely 
thorough in all that he undertakes. 

W. C. Dabnky. 
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SOCIETY OF ALUMNI. 



Met June 12, 1894. 

The standing order requiring the 
Alumni Address to be printed in pamph- 
let form was rescinded, and hereafter it 
will be published in the Alumni Bulletin. 

OflScers elected for the ensuing term of 
two years: President, George Perkins, 
Esq., Charlottesville, Va.; First Vice- 
President, Judge A. P. Humphreys, 
Louisville, Ky.; Second Vice-President, 
Eev. R. H. McKim, Washington, D. C; 
Secretary, F. W. Page, University of 
Virginia ; Treasurer, Prof. F. P. Dunning- 
ton. University of Virginia. 

Executive Committee: Prof. C. S. 
Venable, Chainnan ; A. C. Gordon, Esq., 
F. H. McGuire, Esq., Col. J. H. Skinner, 
Judge R. T. W. Duke, Jr., Jas. P. Har- 
rison, Esq., Louis T. Hanckel, Esq. 

The committee appointed last year to 
consider certain proposed amendments to 
the Constitution made no report and was 
discharged from the further considera- 
tion of the matter. 

The following Memorial, from the 
Board of Visitors and the Faculty, was 
presented and adopted, and a special 
committee — Prof. C. S. Venable, A. C. 
Gordon and Judge R. T. W. Duke- 
charged with the duty of carrying out the 
same, acting in subordination to the 
Executive Committee : 

Tb the Sociehf of Alumni of the University of Virginia : 
Gbktlevbn: — ^The University possesses in its 
library a highly valuable collection of books. There 
are more than 50,000 volumes, many of which it 
would be extremely difficult to duplicate, some of 
which could not be replaced. The building in 
which it is housed is, unfortunately, ill adapted for 
library purposes, and its proportions are such that 
it could scarcely be efficiently remodeled, even if it 
seemed right to infringe upon its beautiful and 
classical design. 
A still graver defect, from the point of view of 



the Librarian, is that this building is not fireproof. 
The Rotunda itself and its precious contents are 
thus liable to complete destruction. 

The authorities of the University have long felt 
their need of a fireproof library building designed 
with reference to this especial use. It is thought 
that such a building, of size adequate to receive our 
present collection of books and considerable future 
additions, can be erected for $50,000. The resources 
of the University are already severely taxed to 
maintain the library in an effective condition for 
the needs of study and research. There are in her 
treasury no funds for a library building. 

It has, therefore, been determined that the Rector 
and Visitors shall unite with the Faculty in this 
memorial to the Society of Alumni, requesting the 
union of all our eflbrts to secure a fund for building 
such a library as the necessities of the University 
demand. 

It is proposed that all sums contributed for this 
purpose shall be invested and the income applied 
to the enlargement of the fund until the full amount 
of $50,000 is obtained. 

The building to be thus erected shall be called 
the Alumni Memorial Library, and shall be a 
memorial to the sons of our Alma Mater who, in our 
great civil war, gave their lives for the cause of 
freedom. Its principal apartment shall be so ar- 
ranged as to contain memorials of these four hun- 
dred and seventy-five heroes, whose valor and 
patriotism constitute her chiefest pride. Such a 
building, modelled upon classic proportions, and 
adorned with portraits, busts and tablets commem- 
orating the valor and the virtue of these sons of our 
fair mother, cannot fail to inspire love of freedom 
and love of liberty in the hearts of students of all 

future time. 

W. C. N. Randolph, Rector, 

For himself and the Board of Visitorsy 

Wm. M. Thorntok, Chairman, 

For the Faculty. 

Prof. W. D. Cabell presented a paper 
and resolutions looking to the erection of 
a memorial arch on tne grounds of the 
University, which was laid on the table. 

Hon. Chauncey M. Depew and Hon. 
Adlai E. Stevenson were elected honorary 
members of the Society. 

Prof. Woodrow Wilson, of North Caro- 
lina, now of Princeton College, New 
Jersey, was elected orator for 1895. 

A committee, consisting of P. A. Bruce, 
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Geo. Wayne Anderson and Rosewell 
Page, was appointed to enquire into tlie 
feasibility of restoring the lost records of 
the Society, and report to the next 
meeting. 



ADDRESS OF THE HON. CHAUN- 
CEY M. DEFEW. 



The Literary Societies of the University 
are to be congratulated upon tlie selection 
of this distinguished orator to deliver the 
annual address at their final celebration 
at the close of the session just ended. 
Mr. Depew is a northern man and a Re- 
publican. In this fact, and in the cordial 
manner in which he was received here, we 
believe that we see further signs of the 
decadence of that spirit of sectionalism 
which has prevailed to too great an ex- 
tent at the University. We believe that 
the sentiments expressed by Gen. John 
B. Gordon in his recent lecture here have 
done and will yet do much good in this 
direction. 

A great institution of learning such as 
ours, whose friends and benefactors are 
to be found throughout the Union (the 
latter conspicuously in the North), should 
surely be characterized by dignity and 
catholicity. And the interests of the stu- 
dents, who come from northern as well as 
southern homes, to be trained for citizen- 
ship in this great Nation, would seem to 
demand that we shall temper the sectional 
spirit still prevalent here, and which is 
apt to be especially marked at our public 
celebrations. 

If considerations such as these are too 
sublimated to repress the noble rage of 
the unreconstructed, surely those of poli- 
cy and expediency equally plead for the 
same desirable end. No southern man. 



howsoever strong may be his sympathies 
with the principles for which he or his 
fathers fought, or howsoever powerful his 
prejudices against the north and north- 
em ideas, would think of offensively ob- 
truding them upon his northern guest in 
private life. Hospitality and a delicate 
regard of social proprieties mark the 
private life of the southerner every- 
where. In the keen pursuit of trade, 
no one knows better than he the un- 
wisdom of declaiming about states' rights 
and slavery, and giving expression to un- 
patriotic sentiments in the face of his 
northern customer. In business transac- 
tions between the two sections, there is a 
discreet silence on all sectional questions, 
and the business relations between the 
two are close, cordial and unrestrained. 

In a certain sense our University is 
itself a business enterprise. It is de- 
pendent for its existence upon the kindly 
interest of its friends and the patronage 
of its students. Whatever is calculated 
to alienate the one or the other of these 
is to be avoided. 

Though southern bom and with an in- 
tense devotion to the noble past of the 
South, but with yet an intenser devotion 
to what we l>elieve to be her more noble 
future, and in the interest of the Uni- 
versity, we gladly welcome every indica- 
tion of the passing away of the narrow, 
unwise, undignified and unpatriotic poli- 
cy mentioned. We have long boasted 
that our University is non-sectarian. We 
ho|)e the time is not far off when it shall 
justify its title of University by being 
non-sectional. 

The theme chosen by the distinguished 
speaker was the need of educated men 
as leaders of the people. The address 
has already been published at length in 
the press throughout the country, and our 
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space will not admit of its reproduction 
in full. We append some of the most 
striking passages: 

'' When Jefferson founded his aniversity apon a 
theoiy directly the opposite of the famous Puritan 
ministers and scholars, a spasm of fear was followed 
by predictions of disaster. We were in the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century, but the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth still held religious opinions 
by the throat. The results within these halls have 
been a signal triumph for liberty. The freedom 
which was to sap the foundations of belief, and 
send forth infidel youth to undermine the Church 
and ultimately destroy society, has proved the bul- 
wark of Church and 8tate. With eager and un- 
hampered will it has sought for truth and found it. 
Free and enlightened conscience, and trained and 
fearless judgment working together, have wrought 
out opinions and practices in harmony with Ameri- 
can faith and development 

"There is nothing more poetic and pathetic in the 
story of statesmen than the creation of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. The evening and the morning 
kissed each other, and the mellow splendor of the 
setting sun prepared the world for the brilliant 
light of the rising orb of day. The Sage of Monti- 
cello had passed his three score years and ten, and 
by age and eminent service to bis country was en- 
titled to peace and rest The author of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the father of the bill for 
establishing religious freedom, Washington's Secre- 
tary of State, and President of the United States for 
two memorable terms, found himself, when past 
seventy, hopelessly involved in financial difficulties. 
The burden would have crushed many a younger 
man. But Jefferson, rising like the Phoenix from 
the ashes of his private fortune, projected a college, 
' on a plan broad, liberal and modem.' This noble 
foundation may not trace its lineage back to the 
Dark Ages, and its three-quarters of a century may 
seem but a span to Oxford or Heidelbei^. The 
light of its birth is better than centuries of groping 
towards the dawn. It has no rags to bum, or pre- 
judices to slough off. The formulator in maxim of 
the rights of man is its father, and his life and 
career are its inheritance and inspiration. 

** ' The peasants,' said an Austrian chronicler in 
the sixteenth century, * do not count among the es- 
tates of the realm because they have no voice in the 
Diet.' The peasants were the farmers and artisans 
who formed seven-tenths of the population. That 
' all the people do count in the affairs of government 



is the essence of American liberty. It first found 
authorative expression in Jefferson's immortal 
crystallization, ' that all men are created equal ; that 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights ; that among these are life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness.' This definition 
altered the course of the ages. Unfettered con- 
science had ended the efforts of the centuries to em- 
power any man to prescribe the only way by which 
his neighbor could see God, or find the path to 
heaven. Henceforth liberty meant man's material 
welfare. It was always admitted, and is still undis- 
puted, that a higher education is needed for his 
spiritual adviser, and that it broadens his own view 
of a spiritual life. But it has become fashionable 
and frequent to deny the value of a college course, 
except for the professions. 

" Self-made men loudly proclaim their superiority 
in the practical affairs of the world. They begradge 
the time and distrust the methods of the university. 
They proudly point to accumulated wealth and the 
success of gigantic enterprises as the fruits of lim- 
ited education and the larger opportunities of earlier 
training i/i business. The educated intelligence of 
the country is the safety of these arrogant accidents. 
Their insolent parade of their wealth would inspire 
the measures for its destraction, if the wisdom which 
is gained in the universities did not provide the 
policies by which the rights of all can be maintained 
under free institutions. No State could survive the 
revolutionary conditions under which the passions 
or the prejudices of the hour should be formulated 
into laws. The enactment of passion into statute 
and constitutions by proclamation, created for 
France the horrors of her revolution and her crazy- 
quilt of govemmeoti^ down to her present and more 
constitutional republic They make the Central and 
South American nations a travesty upon law and 
order. 

» * « « 'jf » * ** 

" It is the sons of the colleges who have been the 
creators and the saviors of our liberties. It was the 
original genius and trained ability of Jonathan 
May hew, from a Boston pulpit, which first sowed 
the seeds of American Independence. Edmund 
Randolph, of William and Mary, and Samuel 
Adams, of Harvard, laid the foundation upon which 
the Continental Congress builded. They formulated 
the committees of correspondence which brought 
the colonies together. Brilliant orators fired the 
train whose explosion shattered the chains binding 
us to the mother country, but it was George Mason 
and James Otis, John Adams and Thomas Jefferson, 
Bichard Henry Lee and Robert R. Livingston, all 
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college men, who had stored the magazine with the 
powder of argument and conviction. 

"The greatest peril to the joung repnblic was 
afUsr the British soldier had sailed for home. The 
new Confederacj was tottering to its fail under the 
assaults of those who thought that liberty was surer 
by the independence of their colonies than in the 
union of States. The Union was formed, and con- 
stitutional liberty on this continent established, by 
the leadership of educated patriots. The strong, 
able and courageous men of the field and the forum, 
who, though only partially cultured, had been the 
victors on the battle fields and towers of strength in 
tho councils of the country, in the presence of the 
enemy, became narrow and provincial when the 
pressure o€ danger was removed. Alexander Ham- 
ilton carried New York for the Constitution and the 
Union against the military prestige and popularity 
of Gov. Clinton, whose indomitable but wrong- 
headed patriotism would have kept his State inde- 
pendent ; Randolph, Madison and Jefferson saved 
Virginia to the republic, notwithstanding the fears 
and the fire of Patrick Henry. The Federalist was 
the gospel of freedom under a common flag, and a 
text-book for Federal powers for all time. Its 
work and beneficence were second only to those of 
the Declaration of Independence, and made secure 
the truths of that great document Only statesmen 
of lai*ge reading and wide learning could have 
written it, and they were Hamilton, Madison and 
Jay, the flower of the colonial colleges of Prince- 
ton and Columbia. 

The expounders and defenders of the warring 
ideas of indissoluble union and federal compact 
were Daniel Webster, of Dartmouth, and John C. 
Calhoun, of Yale. From the armories of argument 
stored with the weapons forged by their mighty 
minds and constructive genius the less gifted drew 
their armor and their swords. In the press and on 
the platform, from the academic stage and the floor 
of the Senate the opinions were uttered and 
enforced which were educating two sections of the 
same people to irreconcilable views of their govern- 
ment and Constitution. But nothing was added in 
the long discussion by the most eloquent or the 
most accomplished to the ideas of these cultured 
and giant champions, these superb representatives 
of the vigor and power, the concentration and polish 
which the college gives to its sons. Interest and 
passion relegated the great question to the arbitra- 
ment of war and the God of Battles, and brave men 
of the same race and traditions met with equal valor 
upon bloody fields. The untrained volunteers il- 



lustrated the undiminished force of the fire and 
courage which for centuries have won famous vic- 
tories, but the organizing and directing minds, 
handling with rarest skill and ability the forces and 
elements with which tHey had to work or cope were, 
on either side, the educated and equipped graduates 
of the splendid national college on the Hudson, the 
West Point Military Academy. 

"American liberty is the solvent which blends 
into one people all nationalities, and tongues, and 
creeds. We have to-day the living witnesses of its 
beneficent power. Many of us were in the heat and 
fury of the strife, and though it is* hardly more 
than a quarter of a century since our lines of battle 
were drawn, you and I can cordially dasp hands 
under the same flag and rejoice in being citizens of 
the purest Republic and most powerful Nation in 
the world. We can do more. Without prejudice 
or fear, with calm judgment and common pride, we 
can extol the genius and compare the merits of 
Ulysses 8. Grant and Robert E. Lee, of Stonewall 
Jackson and General Sherman, and hail them as 
brothers in the free and open guild of liberal edu- 
cation. 

' A little learning Is a dangerous thing ! 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring; 
There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
And drin Icing largely sobers as again.' 

" Thus sang Pope, and his stanza has become one 
of the maxims of the language. The rule would 
not produce the best results in gratifications of the 
appetite, and has its exceptions in matters of the 
mind. Generalizations in some respect are like 
dynamite bombs, they must be handled with care. 
The effort to condense the truth frequently squeezes 
out so much as to impair the value of the residuum. 
The benefits and the blessings of broad learning for 
all who can secure them are not weakened because 
there have been phenomenal successes without these 
advantages. 

'* This is the age of the specialist, and he attains 
eminent positions by the mastery of his department. 
At -some period in our careers we all follow one 
line of life. But those are happier and stronger, 
more generous and ingenious, who have spent the 
time for the more general discipline and larger 
culture of the University first, and then brought 
their trained and liberalized faculties to their chosen 
pursuit 

"Only the famous few are so superbly endowed 
that their careers seem to demonstrate the foolbh- 
ness of wasting years in the college. The Com- 
modore Vanderbilts, the Geoige Laws, the Andrew 
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Carnegies, and some hundreds of others in bosiness, 
and Hugh Miller in science and authorship, Robert 
Bums in poetry, Elihn Burritt, the learned black- 
smith, in the acquisition of languages, and the 
wizard Edison, bewildering and blessing mankind 
with his inventions, are to the rest of the race like 
meteors to the myriads of stars in the Universe. 
Their creation and triumphs find explanation in 
the first message flashed over the electric-wires, 
' What God hath wrought* 

''The graduates of the colleges as they take their 
places in the schools and academies, in journal- 
ism and business, in the professions and the public 
service, must be the teachers for the times. The 
task may not be easy, but its difficulties form its 
fascination for honest-thinking and courageous 
workers. The fierce competitions of the hour com- 
pel the concentration of time and labor upon one's 
vocation for the maintenance of his family, and to 
secure a home and competence for old age, or the 
care of the helpless whom he may leave behind. 
Hence few can enter public life. The uncertain- 
ties of such a course, owing to the localization of 
representatives and the shifting humor of localities, 
make its adoption a hazard, and not a career. It is 
the highest duty of the liberally educated to perform 
public service in private station. Their practiced 
ear can tell whether the vox populi is the vox Dei, 
They know whether it is the bawl of the demagogue 
or the cry of the well-meaning but mistaken crowd. 
To unmask the one and first check and then en- 
lighten the other requires independence and bold- 
ness. 

"The race question at the close of the civil war 
was the most difficult one ever presented to any 
people, and the sudden complete revolution of social, 
political, economic, and industrial conditions af- 
fecting the entire populations of great common- 
wealths, seemed to make the situation hopeless. 
The smouldering fires of civil strife and the heated 
passions of political parties enormously increased 
the dangers and perplexities of adjustment It 
warped the judgment and influenced the action of 
leaders and followers that the glittering and coveted 
prize of the possession of an empire might depend 
upon the result of forcing or fostering the natural 
laws of absorption and assimilation of incongruous 
elements in social convulsions. 

" The educated brains of the country never per- 
formed more signal service than in the efibrts they 
made to maintain the rights of the States in the 
management of their local affiurs, and, through the 



loyalty and devotion of its citizens, the power and 
prestige of the United States. In any other coun- 
try, and in any other age, there would have been 
provinces held by military force, or a renewal of 
civil war, or local anarchy. But the principles of 
constitutional government were so vigorous and 
vitalizing that none of the historic tragedies oc- 
curred which have heretofore attended the pro- 
cesses of control and grave internal disorders. Edu- 
cation has been, and will be, the great and success- 
ful factor in the peaceful settlement of a situation 
once so critical and now so hopeful. 

** With renewed faith in the solvent and life- 
giving virtues of liberty, with restored confidence 
in the fraternal and dispassionate judgment of each 
State upon the trials of its neighbor, and with a 
passionate devotion to the Union and its flag, 
which is not confined by territorial lines, nor lim- 
ited by local prejudices, nor restricted by party, 
the whole people now work together for their com- 
mon interests in the glory and growth of the 
Republic." 

We trust that Mr. Depew carried away 
pleasant recollections of his visit to the 
University. His reception was cordial 
and enthusiastic, and we can assure him 
that he left pleasant recollections behind 
him. The public hall was crowded to its 
fullest capacity. Attracted by his repu- 
tation as a speaker, many of the audience 
came from a distance. In form and sub- 
stance, and in the manner of its delivery, 
the address bespoke the eloquent orator 
and the cultivated man of business. The 
distinguished gentleman did not suffer 
himself to be embarrassed by finding 
himself in the home of Democracy and 
confronted by an audience of southern 
people. He used none of the arts of the 
demagogue, but spoke plain truths in a 
plain and straightforward manner. And 
yet the whole address was characterized 
with such good sense and excellent taste, 
that we doubt if there was one intelli- 
gent person in the audience who did not 
heartily unite in the prolonged applause 
which followed. 

W. M. L. 
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CLUBS AND SOCIETIES. 



THE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 



In November, 1889, a number of the 
faculty and instructors met at the resi- 
dence of the Chairman to consider the 
advisability of organizing a society for 
the encouragement of research at the 
University. After a discussion of the 
needs of the University in this regard, 
and of the best ways to accomplish it, a 
committee was appointed to formulate a 
plan of organization, who reported at a 
subsequent meeting. It was decided to 
call the association the Philosophical So% 
ciety of the University of Virginia. It 
was deemed best for the time being to 
have no fees and to publish no official 
journal. 

The Presidents of the Society have 
been, thus far: 1889-90, Dr. J. W. Mal- 
let; 1890-91, Prof. N. K.Davis; 1891- 
92, Prof. F. H. Smith ; 1892-93, Prof. J. 
H. Gilmore ; 1893-94, Prof. A. H. Tuttle. 
Prof. Stone has acted as Secretary con- 
tinuously from the beginning. 

The constitution makes it the duty of 
the retiring President to deliver an ad- 
dress at the annual meeting in November. 
Of these addresses the first was by Dr. 
Mallet, consisting of a historical sketch 
of the founding of various scientific soci- 
eties, and of suggestions as to the lessons 
to be derived therefrom, especially in 
regard to the usefulness of such societies, 
with applications to our own society. 

For the first two or three years the 
meetings were held in the Biological Labo- 
ratory, but latterly in the Old Chapel. 
The attendance at first was small, but has 
gradually increased. 



The scope of the Society is perfectly 
general, except that mathematical investi- 
gations are always presented to the Math- 
ematical Club. Papers have been read, 
not only by members of the faculty and 
by instructors, but also by the more ad- 
vanced students, especially by those en- 
gaged in work in the Chemical Labora- 
tory. Occasionally communications have 
been offered by persons not members of 
the University. In this way the Society 
has had the pleasure of hearing Drs. J. B. 
Henneman and C. J. Johnson, alumni of 
the University, and Dr. C. E. Menden- 
hall. Superintendent of the United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

Although so young, the Society has al- 
ready become a distinctly useful feature 
in the life of the L^niversity. 

COMMUNICATIONS PRESBNTED TO THE PHILOSOPHI- 
CAL SOCIETY DURING THE SESSION li«S-M : 

N. K. Davis— On Theism. 
« " _0n Infinity. 

F. P. Dunnington — On the Odor of 
Artificial Ice. 

Jas. M. Garnett — The Apocalypse of 
St. Peter. 

M. W. Humphreys— On the Trial of 
Sophocles. 

W. J. Martin — On the Changes Under- 
gone by Iron Pyrite in Nature. 

T. C. Mendenhall— The Use of the 
Pendulum in the Determination of the 
Form and Density of the Earth. 

J. A. Koelofsen — On the Solubility of 
Tartar in Alcohol of Yarious Strengths 
and at Different Temperatures. 

Wm. M. Thornton — On University Ex- 
tension. 
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OFFICKB8 OF THE PHILOSOPHICAL 80CIBTY FOB THB 
8B8&ION 1883-01: 

A. H. Tattle, President. 

Jas. M. Garnett, Vice-President. 

Ormond Stone, Secretary. 



THE MATHEMATICAL CLUB. 

This organization existed several years 
as a section of the University Philosophi- 
cal Society, but at the beginning of the 
past session assamed its independence, 
and is to be known as the Mathemati- 
cal Club of the University of Virginia. 
The object of the Club is two-fold : to 
do and encourage original work along the 
various lines of mathematical research, 
and to keep its members in touch with 
what is being done by the mathemati- 
cians of the world. It met weekly on 
Mondays throughout the year, holding 
meetings an hour and a half in length. 
The time was divided equally between 
Dr. Page, the president, and the Club. 
Dr. Page delivered a course of lectures 
on The Theory of Ordinary Differential 
Equations from the stand-point of Infini- 
tesimal Transformations. In these lec- 
tures a great deal of original matter was 
advanced, notably the lecture on The 
Fundamental Theorem of Transformation 
Groups in two Variables.* This course 
will probably be incorporated in a work 
on The Theory of Ordinary and Linear 
Partial Differential Equations from the 
Standpoint of Transformation Groups. 
The following papers have been read at 
the regular meetings of the Club : 

By Mr. Stone — Derivation of Canoni- 
cal Equations of Motion ; Proof of Jaco- 
bi's Transformation of Canonical Equa- 
tions of Motion ; A Criterion and Method 
of Transformation of Canonical Forms ; 



A Brief Derivation of Radau's Symmet- 
rical Form of the Differential Eqnations 
of Motion. 

By Mr. Echols — On Certain Determi- 
nant Forms and their Applications (two 
papers);* on the Composite;* on the 
Theory of Functions of a Complex Vari- 
able \X ^^ the Theory of Functions of a 
Real Variable; on Elementary Deduc- 
tion of Taylor's Formula;* on the Ex- 
pansion of Functions in Infinite Series ;t 
A Deduction and Demonstration of Ta}^- 
lor's Formula ;t Proof of a Formula due 
to Cauchy;* on Some Forms of La- 
grange's Interpolation Formula ;* on the 
Theory of Functions;! on Expansion in 
Integral Powers ]% on the Mean Area of 
the Prismoid and Some Associated Theo- 
rems ;§ on the Transition Curve. || 

By Mr. Lovett — On an Inequality and 
its Applications ; on a Property of Trans- 
versals and its Extension ; on the Con- 
structive Geometry of a Pair of Dividers. 

By Mr. Benedict — Solution of the 
Taction-Problem by Inversion. 

E. O. Lovett. 



THE GLEE, BANJO AND MANDO- 
LIN CLUB. 



During the present session of the University of 
Virginia the first efforts towards effecting a peroaa- 
nent organization of its musical clubs have been 
made. The members of the clubs of last year who 
had returned to college, encouraged by the success 
of their visit to Richmond, Norfolk and Petersburg 
the previous session, met in October and formed the 
Glee, Banjo and Mandolin Club of the University 
of- Virginia. The oflSoer^ elected were : President, 
Bernard W.Moore; Vice-President, Wm. H.Saun- 
ders; Business Manager, D. Lawrence Groner; and 
Musical Director, Harrison Randolph. The Busi- 



* Published In Anuals of Mathematics. 

t Published in American Journal of Mathematics. 

^To be pnbllshed In Annals of Mathematics. 

Published In Railway and Engineering Journal. 
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nesB Manager, with the aid of Mr. George Ainslie, 
of RichmoDd, and Mr. John D. Potts, of the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Railway, arranged a tour, includ- 
ing Richmond, Va., Lexington and Louisville, Ky., 
Nashyille and Chattanooga, Tenn., and Atlanta, Ga. 
The local Alumni Affiociations in these cities were 
at once notified of the expected visit of thecluh, and 
were requested to aid in making a success of its 
concerts. 

On the 31st of January the cluh started on its 
tour, after having done all that was possible in the 
way of preparation. It now lay with the Alumni 
to say whether or not it should succeed. The re- 
sponses received from the various Alumni Associa- 
tions promised kind receptions in most of the cities 
to be visited, and the result of the trip showed how 
well these promises were kept 

The first concert was given in Richmond, and its 
success was due largely to the efforts of Mr. Geoi^e 
Ainslie. Immediately after the concert the club 
left for Lexington, Ky. Here a warm welcome was 
received from a large audience, and after the con- 
cert the members of the club were given a dance by 
the Alumni at the Merrick Lodge Building. Among 
the Alumni who interested themselves paKicularly 
may be mentioned Messrs. Geo. C. Webb, W. S. 
Bronston, Desha Brecken ridge, Geo. Bryan, T. C. 
McDowell and B. F. 8outhgate. 

It was in Louisville that the club received its 
warmest and heartiest welcome. A committee com- 
posed of Judge W. O. Harris, Judge Sterling B. 
Toney and Messrs. Morton Joyes, Upton P. Muir, 
Chas. M. Lindsay, Arthur Peter, Swagar Sherley 
and Gus A. Breaux, Jr.« had been empowered by 
the Alumni Association to see to the entertainment 
of the club. Upon arriving at Louisville the mem- 
bers of the club were met by Messrs. Peter, Sherley 
and Breaux and escorted at once to the residence 
of Mr. Bruce Haldeman, where a reception was 
tendered them by Mr. and Mrs. Haldeman. Among 
the Alumni present were Dr. John A. Broadns and 
Bishop Dudley. In the evening the club sang and 
played before an audience which could hardly have 
been exceeded in numbers and brilliancy, and later 
attended a reception and dance given by the Alumni 
at the Kenton Club. The active interest of Messrs. 
Sherley, Peter and Breaux, and the generous press 
notices of Mr. Bruce Haldeman, of the Courter- 
Joumalj contributed largely to the club's financial 



McReynolds, Thomas Weaver, Jr., Coleman C 
Slaughter, John M. Bass, Jas. F. Lipscomb, Overton 
Lea, W. D. Covington, Jr., Thomas Malone, W. B. 
Garrett, James Taylor, Rev. John Young, Rev. Col- 
lins Denny and Drs. Richard Cheatham, Moses Bon- 
ner and John M. Baas. Owing to the bad weather 
and the fact that it was Saturday night a small crowd 
heard the concert 

In Atlanta the club was heard by a small audi- 
ence. A reception and dance was given at the 
Capitol City Club in the afternoon by Dr. Dunbar 
Roy, Dr. Bernard Wolff and Messrs. Frank Blo<^ 
Alex. Hull and Wharton O. Wilson. 

In Chattanooga the club was met by a committee 
of Alumni composed of Messrs. J. T. Lupton, W. D. 
Carswell and Lewis M. Coleman, and taken to Look- 
out Mountain, where a delightful afternoon was 
spent In the evening the cl ub was heard by a large 
audience, and afterwards given a dance at the Moc- 
casin Club. 

Thus ended the tour which, without the generous 
aid of time and money from the Alumni, would 
have been impossible. It has been shown conclu- 
sively that the Alumni of the University of Vir- 
ginia are in no wise lacking in enthusiasm for their 
aima mater, and, following this, that future success 
will attend the Glee, Banjo and Mandolin Club 
whenever the aid of the Alumni is asked. 

BsRNARD Moore, 
PresidenL 



ATHLETIC NOTES, 



In Nashville the dub was entertained in the after- 
noon at an informal reception and dance at the Max- 
well House, given by the following Alumni : Messrs. 
Morton B. Howell, Clarence B. Wallace, James C. 



To the undergraduate of 1893-4, the 
term athletics has a significance far 
different from tliat which it conveys to 
the student of twenty, or even ten, years 
ago. The latter remembers, possibly, to 
have heard of — or perhaps to have wit- 
nessed — one or two match games of base- 
ball with Washington and Lee (say the 
memorable and fatal game of 1878, in 
which we had our first lesson in curve 
pitching), and probably has an indistinct 
recollection of having once seen a half 
dozen of the small boys of the University 
kicking a foot-ball on the slope in front 
of the museum. The present student 
will retain to old age a vivid recollection 
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of the giant contests of 1893-4, and for 
him vacation will have an added sweet- 
ness from the fact that he was on speak- 
ing terms with one or more of the heroes 
in that strife. 

In former times one match game of 
base-ball was a fair average per session, 
and foot-ball was a child's game, beneath 
the dignity of the student. The compe- 
tition necessary to arouse the proper 
esprit de carps was wanting, and there 
was little enthusiasm in college over any- 
thing, and least of all over athletics. 
Now the student who is indifferent to 
athletic contests, and who does not yell 
himself hoarse in behalf of the orange 
and blue, is as rare as the enthusiast of 
former days ; and elder members of the 
Faculty have been found suspiciously 
hoarse after some great victory on the 
gridiron or the diamond 

This athletic spirit has crystallized into 
an organization known as the " General 
Athletic Association of the University of 
Virginia," duly chartered by the Legis- 
lature. Of this corporation every matricu- 
lated student and every ahiranus of the 
University is ex ojficio a member. It is gov- 
erned by an Advisory Board, selected from 
the students and resident alumni. Its of- 
ficers are a President, Vice-President, Sec- 
retary, Treasurer, and a Manager each for 
the base-ball and foot-ball teams. There 
are no membership dues. The ball field 
is enclosed, and a fee is charged for ad- 
mission to all match games. The gate 
receipts, supplemented from funds raised 
by entertainments given by the students 
and the ladies of the University, suffice 
for expenses. The expenses are consid- 
erably increased by the necessity of em- 
ploying a foot-ball coach at a cost of from 
three hundred to five hundred dollars, 
and of guaranteeing to each visiting team 



a portion or the whole of their expenses, 
varying from fifty to one hundred and 
fifty dollars. This guaranty is recipro- 
cated when the visit is returned. 

The foot-ball season opens with the 
beginning of the session and invariably 
closes on Thanksgiving day. The base- 
ball season begins as early in the spring 
as the weather permits, and continues un- 
til the end of the session. Last year the 
latter was extended into the vacation by 
a visit to Chicago and participation in the 
International Collegiate contest, where we 
secured second place. A northern tour was 
arranged for this summer, but on account 
of the demoralization of the team toward 
the end of the session, due to neglect of 
team work and a disregard of training 
rules, the management wisely decided, in 
the interest of our reputation, to cancel 
all the northern games. 

During the session just ended our 
success at foot-ball exceeded all previ- 
ous records; Virginia being easily first 
amongst southern colleges, with an esti- 
mated rank of sixth amongst all the col- 
leges. Credit for this was due in large 
measure to the excellent coaching of Mr, 
John Poe, Jr., Princeton's famous quar- 
ter back, ably seconded by the fine ma- 
terial of which the team was composed. 

In base-ball we still hold the champion- 
ship of the south, with high rank amongst 
northern colleges; though the base-ball 
team will hardly be remembered with the 
same pride as the famous kickers of '93. 
In addition to the lack of proper coach- 
ing and the omission of the hard training 
essential to success, many of the members 
of the team were candidates for degrees 
and therefore unable to give the necessa- 
ry time to team work. It may not be out 
of place to mention that of these candi- 
dates, one was graduated with the degree 
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of Bachelor of Arts, another with Doctor 
of Medicine, a third with Bachelor of 
Law, and several with diplomas in the 
academic schools. 

The alnmnns who Hesires a full and in- 
teresting history of athletics at the Uni- 
versity during the past few years will find 
it worth his while to read an illustrated 
article on this subject by Mr. J. Breckin- 
ridge Robertson in the January number 
(1894) of the Southern Magazine^ pub- 
lished at Louisville, and further informa- 
tion in Notes in the January and May 
numbers (1894) of Outing^ published in 
New York. 

The following is a summary of the 
games played during the session of 1893 
-'94. The marked improvement of the 
foot-ball eleven during the latter part of 
the season is shown in the fact that in 
the last five games not a score was made 
against them, though some of the adver- 
saries had proved stronger in the earlier 
part of the season, and^all were amongst 
the strongest in the South : 



FOOT-BALL. 



UnWersity of Virginia 34 
(90 minate halves.) 

University of Virginia 
(Forfeited.) 

University of Virginia 20 
University of Virginia 
University of Virginia 28 
(ao mioQte halves. ) 

University of Virginia 24 
University of Virginia 30 
(80 minutes.) 

University of Virginia 58 
University of Virginia 12 

(30 minute halves.) 
University of Virginia 22 

(15 minuter.) 

University of Virginia 16 

(30 minute halves.) 

Total in favor U. Va. 244 



Richmond Collie 4 

Penn. 8t College....... 6 

Wa8h.Y.M.C.A 

U. & Naval Academy .28 
Johns Hopkins Univ..l2 

Georgetown College.. .28 
Trinity College(N. C.) 

Georgetown College... 
U. 8. Naval Academy 

Virginia Military Ins. 

University of N. C... 

Total againrt U. Va. 78 



PLATSBS. WEIGHT. POSITIOH. 

Penton, J. A 198 Right Goard. 

Massie, J. A 176 Left Guard. 

Early, N. B 166 Centre. 

Ramsborg, J 170 Right Tackle. 

Hicks, G. L 162 Left Tackle. 

Bowden, C. H.. 168 Left End. 

Price, L. C 156 Right End. 

Harper, F ..158 Quarter Back. 

Jones, A 155 Half Back. 

Johnson, M. K.« 157 Half Back. 

Pope, M. W 161 Full Back. 



BASE-BALL. 



University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 



of Virginia 6 
of Virginia 11 
of Virginia 4 
of Virginia 11 
of Virginia 5 
of Virginia 11 
of Virginia 23 
of Virginia 5 
of Virginia 14 
of Virginia 3 
of Virginia 2 
of Virginia 10 
of Virginia 3 
of Virginia 7 
of Virginia 3 
of Virginia 2 



Columbia Col. (N.Y.) 1 

Lehigh University 4 

Yale 28 

Yale ...13 

University of Vt 12 

University of Vt 8 

Columbian Uni.,Wash 5 
WkeFr'stCoU.N.a 2 

Penn. St College 4 

Georgetown College... 2 
University of N. C. 4 
University of N. C... 2 
Lafayette College( Pa.) 7 
LafayetteCollege(Pa.) 5 

Cornell University 4 

Georgetown College...! 8 



Total in favor U. Va«120 T(»tal against U. Va-119 
Games played, 16; games won, 9; games lost, 7. 



THE LITERARY SOCIETIES. 



GhuD« played, 11 ; games won, 8 ; games lost, 2 ; 
games forfeited, 1. 



As most of the University institutions 
are receiving attention in tijis number of 
the Bulletin, some mention of the liter- 
ary societies may not be out of place. 
Those who expect a recital of a thrilling 
political campaign, maintained for months 
with frantic zeal and culminating in blood- 
shed, will be sorely disappointed. 

The Jeflferson Society seems to have 
ceased to be the field of political squabbles, 
but whether this is merely the reaction 
from the turbulence of last year or the 
transition stage from a political to a liter- 
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ary society, cannot now be determined. At 
any rate, it is a significant fact that there 
was not more than one candidate for any 
oflSce during the session. The president 
for the first term was Mr. Wm. G. Pe- 
terkin, of West Virginia ; for the second, 
Mr. Hampson Gary, of Texas ; and for 
the last, Mr. Joseph A. Massie, of Vir- 
ginia. Although there were several de- 
bates held during the session, there were 
found no contestants for the debater's 
medal. The orator's medal was won by 
Mr. Hugh M. Dorsey, of Georgia. 

The Washington showed unusual signs 
of activity this session. Spirited debates 
were held at almost every meeting, and 
quite a number of its members con- 
tributed to the Magazine^ among them 
being the Magazine medalist, Mr. J. 
Spottiswoode Taylor. The debater's medal 



was won by Mr. Charles K. Frankum, of 
Virginia, the orator's medal by Mr. Edgar 
L. Greever, also of Virginia. Mr. Greever 
was the champion of the University and 
its representative in the Southern Ora- 
torical Contest and in the Virginia Ora- 
torical Contest, In the latter he carried 
off the honors, being the first University 
of Virginia man to win an inter-collegiate 
contest. 

The presidents of the Society were, for 
the first term, Mr. Floyd Price, of Vir- 
ginia; for the second, Mr. John E. Kew, 
of Virginia; and final president, Mr. J. 
B. Handlan, of West Virginia. 

Altogether, the Washington Society 
seems to be upon a sound basis and 
bids fair to grow in usefulness and in- 
fluence. 

Lewis H. Maohen. 



MISCELLANEO US. 



DEGREES CONFERRED JUNE 
13, 1894. 



PEOFESSIONAL DEGREES. 
doctors op medicine. 

Abraham^ Joseph H Montgomeryi Ala. 

Alston, James H Townesville, N. C. 

Aydlett, Herbert T Elizabeth Ciiy, N. C. 

Bell, Austen Bell, Ky. 

Davidson, Charles H., Jr Kerr's Creek, Va. 

Duval, Douglas F. Annapolis, Md. 

Fenton, James M Berryville, Va. 

Flannagan, Roy K Charlottesville, Va. 

Gilliam, John Martinsville, Va. 

Harris, Seale Cedartown, Ga. 

Jones, Arlie Cecil Doe Hill, Va. 

Luck, William W Middleburg, Va. 

Lumsden, Leslie L Mine Run, Va. 

Martin, Rawley W., Jr Chatham, Va. 

Mitchell, Alexander Vicksburg, Miss. 

Moore, Bernard W Lynchburg, Va. 

Newman, Wilson H Fort Hill, 8. C. 



Old, W. F Dean, Va. 

Price, J. Wesley Booneville, Miss. 

Sims, George K .Louisa, Va. 

Spiller, William H., Jr WytheviUe, Va. 

Sumpter, William D Pulaski, Tenn. 

Taylor, J. Spottiswoode University of Va. 

Thurman, Francis L« Eastham, Va. 

Thomhill, George T Appomattox C. H., Va. 

Urquhart, Richard A Lewiston, N. C. 

Wellbrock, George H Savannah, Ga. 

Whitemore, Edward L New Haven, Conn. 

Wilkinson, H. Brookman Claussen, S. C. 

Worthington, Nicholas J Winchester, Va. 

Young, Hugh H San Antonio, Texas. 

BACHELORS OF LAW. 

Ballantine, R. D « Newark, N. J. 

Bartlett, M. W Lexington, Ky. 

Blair, A. George, Jr St John, Canada. 

Brown, Levin L Charleston, S. C. 

Cannon, Jas. E Richmond, Va. 

Dechert, D. O Harrisonburg, Va. 

Eagles, Wm. B...., Owensborough, Ky. 

Gillespie, Barnes Tazewell, Va. 
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Grattan, Bobert. Harrisonborg, Va. 

HandUm, John B^ Wheeling, W. Va. 

Hocker, William Ocala, Fla. 

Keith, Thomas R Warrenton, Va. 

Kerr, Hugh H Waynesboro, Va. 

Marshall, J. Markham Baltimore, Md. 

Martin, Warren W Ocala, Fhi. 

Oldham, Kie Little Rock, Ark. 

Parker, Joseph P New Orleans, La. 

Perry, Sidney R.. Key West, Fla. 

Peterkin, Wm. G« Parkeisburg, W. Va. 

Pratt, Wm. A Waynesboro, Va. 

Price, Floyd Berryville, Va. 

Sannders, Wm. H San Francisco, Cal. 

Sebrell, John N Coartland, Va. 

Sloes, Stanley R.. Lonisville, Ky. 

Watson, Archie B. Memphis, Tenn. 

MECHAMICAL E90INEBBS. 

Hnnter, Maurice Richmond, Va. 

Eastwood, Joseph P Portsmouth, Va. 

Peek, Qeorge M University of Virginia. 

civil. ENOINEKB& 

Curd, William A. Howardsville, Va. 

Thompson, Robert F... Swoope, Va. 

ACADEMIC DEGREES. 

BACHELORS OF ARTS. 

Baker, Morton W UniverBity of Va. 

Buck, Gordon M Charlottesville, Va. 

Chapman, James J Gordonsville, Va. 

Eaton, Joseph H Louisville, Ky. 

Futrall, John C Marianna, Ark. 

Hudnall, Richard H Brandon, Miss. 

Jenkins, Joseph W. R ..Eatonton, Ga. 

Marshall, R. E. Lee Baltimore, Md. 

Old, W. W., Jr Norfolk, Va. 

Pazton, Gordon Buena Vista, Va. 

Sims, Harry U Columbus, Miss. 

Warwick, Rev. A. B Danville, Va. 

Williams, John C Flint Hill, Va. 

MASTER OF ARTS. 

Curtis, John I Warrenton, Va. 

Eaton, Joseph H Louisville, Ky. 

Futrall, John C »Marianna, Ark. 

Hudnall, Richard H „ Brandon, Miss. 

Jenkins, Joseph W. R Eatonton, Ga. 

Old, William W., Jr Norfolk, Va. 

Pazton, Gordon Buena Vista, Va. 

Pazton, James H Buena Vista, Va. 

Williams, John C Flint Hill, Va. 

Warwick, Rev. A. B Danville, Va. 



THE VIRGINIA ORATORICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 



The annual contest of the Virginia 
Inter-CoUegate Association took place on 
May 11th, in the Chapel of Washington 
and Lee University. The University of 
Virginia, Washington and Lee, Randolph- 
Macon, Hampden-Sidney, Richmond Col- 
lege, and WilKain and Mary, each sent a 
representative. The visiting collegians 
were entertained by residents at the two 
institutions, Washington and Lee,. and the 
Virginia Military Institute. The audi- 
ence was large and appreciative. The 
contest was a good one and the meeting a 
decided success. The winner of the State 
medal was Mr. Edgar L. Greever, of the 
University of Virginia, whose subject was 
"The New Patriotism." 

The judges were Capt. J. D. Ransom 
and Judge Lyman Chalkley, of Staunton, 
and Hon. William A. Anderson, Gen. 
Scott Shipp and Col. E. W. Nichols, of 
Lexington. 

Oratory, or rather the art of good 
speaking, should receive more attention 
than is given it at present, and the con- 
tests for the championship of the differ- 
ent institutions should be sharper and the 
interest in the State contest greater. 



SOUTHERN ORATORICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 



On May 16th the fourth annual con- 
test of the Southei^n Oratorical Associa- 
tion occurred at The University of tlie 
South, Sewanee, Tenn. The following 
gentlemen were present, representing 
their respective colleges: Edgar L. Gree- 
ver, University of Virginia; Mercer G. 
Johnston, University of the South ; J. 
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H. DeWitt, Vanderbilt University ; F. 
B. Douglas, Centre College, Ky. ; R. F. 
Wendell,Wa8hington and Lee University ; 
Melton Clark, South Carolina College. 
The Judges were Prof. Trent, of Sewanee; 
Prof. Clark, of Winchester Normal Col- 
lege, and Mr. Baskette, of the Nashville 
American, They awarded the medal to 
Mr. Johnston. 

The hall was tastefully decorated with 
the colors of the different colleges, and 
almost every speaker was greeted, upon 
his introduction to the audience, with his 
college yell. The two germans, the re- 
ception, given by Vice-Chan cellor Wig- 
gins, the ball game, and their charming 
hospitality in their homes, showed how 
anxious the Sewanee people were to make 
the stay of their visitors pleasant. The 
next contest will be held at Washington 
and Lee. University of Virginia ought 
to win next time. 



SERIES OF SERMONS ON THE 
EVIDENCES OF CHRIST- 
IANITY. 



A member of the Faculty, who mod- 
estly insists that his name shall be with- 
held, liberally proposed to meet all the 
expenses of a series of sennons l>efore the 
Y. M. C. A. on "The Evidences of 
Christianity." 

The first of the series was preached 
by Bishop J. C. Granberry, of the M. E. 
Church South, on Sunday, February 12th, 
to a very large audience, on The Unity 
of Revelation, Bishop Granberry was a 
former chaplain of the University and 
has many fast friends here. Bishop* T. 
U. Dudley, a Master of Arts of the Uni- 
versity, President of the University 



Alumni Association of Louisville, and ade- 
voted friend of his Alma Mater, preached 
on February 25th. His theme was The 
Historic Christy and his sermon made a 
profound impression upon all who heard 
it. The Testimony of the New Testor 
ment to the Truth of the Old was the 
theme which Dr. John A. Broadus 
developed with his usual ability. Dr. 
Broadus,like Bishop Dudley,is a Master of 
Arts of this University, and like him too, 
was formerly assistant to the professor of 
Ancient Languages. He was also chap- 
lain, and then for a number of years pastor 
of the Baptist Church in Charlottesville, 
so that his connection with the University 
has been very close. Rev. Dr. Moses D. 
Hoge, who in 1850 delivered a sermon in 
a similar course here, was invited to de- 
liver the fourth sermon in this series. Dr. 
Hoge, who is not an Alumnus, but has 
always been a friend of the University, 
was heartily welcomed here, and spoke 
with great earnestness and power on ^^The 
Tone of Sadness Pei^'ading the Skeptical 
Literature of the Worlds 

In addition to these sermons of unusual 
power and persuasiveness, a number of 
visiting preachers have been heard during 
the session, among them the Rev. Theron 
H. Rice, Jr., and the Rev. Carter Helm 
Jones, both of whom conducted special 
services. • 

Our untiring chaplain, Rev. Jno. Wm. 
Jones, has greatly endeared himself 
to the University community, and has 
shown himself thoroughly alive to the 
material and spiritual interests of the 
Institution. 

The final sermon was preached by 
Rev. Tiberius Gracchus Jones, of Nor- 
folk, Va. This was a highly-finished and 
eloquent discourse on the ^^Everlasting 
Oospeir 
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LIBRARIAN'S REPORT. 



The following extracts from the Li- 
brarian's Report to the Board of Visitors 
will prove of interest to the Alumni : 

ACCESSIONS FOB THE TEAB EKDINO JUKE 11, 1894. 

Bj pnrchase — ^Volumes 333 

Gifts— Volumes ^ 715 

Pamphlets 207 

922 

Total) exclusive of periodicals taken 1,255 

Number of vols, borrowed by Professon and 

Officers. 1,287 

An increase of over 35 per cent, over last year. 

Number of vols, borrowed bj students 4,914 

An increase of over 56 per cent over last year. 
Number of students who borrowed books..... 298 

Number of students who borrowed none 225 

Amount of fines. f95.40 

Number of vols, bound and repaired 78 

Number of vols, now at the binders... 133 

Estimated number of vols, and pamp. in Li- 
brary (1890--'91) 52,000 

Accessions of 1891-2 857 

" " 1892-3 1,176 

" 189a-4 1,255 

Present total 55,288 

F. W. Page, Librarian, 
Besides the gifts noted above, the 
students who had formerly been under 
Dr. Towles presented to the Library an 
oil portrait of him. Mr. W. H. Perkin- 
son presented an excellent portrait of the 
late Henry W. Grady. 



UNIVERSITY PUBLICATIONS. 



The University of Virginia Maga- 
zine is the oldest of the University pub- 
lications, though it was preceded by 
several other periodicals of which no com- 
plete files exist here. Efforts have been 
made, but so far without avail, to procure 
for the librarj' all the numbers of the Jef- 
ferson Monument MagazineswA The Col- 



legian, A glance at the University 
Magazine^ of which an almost complete 
file exists, reveals a somewhat chequered 
career. Variations of talent as well as of 
interest can be traced in its pages, and its 
history shows marked fluctuations. This 
session the Magazine has shown a marked 
improvement over the recent sessions, and 
the indications are that unless interfered 
with by the bane of college life — coll^^ 
politics — ^it will continue to improve. 

College Topics not only found a place 
in the college world, but has so fully filled 
it that to do without it now would be a 
hardship. It is the weekly newspaper, 
published every Saturday afternoon, and 
brings the news of the student world and 
reflects the student opinion on passing 
events. While it may have been at times 
too free in its expression of opinion, and 
too severe and unrestrained in its criti- 
cism, it has as a rule faithfully mirrored 
public opinion in college, and this is 
usually sound, sedate and healthy. 

Corks and Curls deserves to be known 
far beyond the Univeraty precincts. And 
this is particularly true of the copy of 
the annual for this session. In neat- 
ness of type, excellence of paper, beauty 
of designs, artistic drawings, in fact in 
its general mechanical make-up, it far 
surpasses all previous numbers, and chal- 
lenges comparison with any similar pub- 
lication in this country. Its contents 
are of more than local interest, though, 
perhaps, too little space was given to 
general descriptive matter, and the statis- 
tics gathered with no little pains will 
prove of permanent value. Its defects 
are in its omissions, not its contents, 
except that the ribald and profane songs 
that mar its last pages are unworthy of 
the students whom as a body they in no 
wise represent. 
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The Annals of Mathematics, while 
not strictly a University publication, is 
under the editorship of our Prof. Stone, 
and on its stafE includes Profs. Thornton 
and Echols of this University. This 
journal has not only received recognition 
at home, but is now well known abroad 
as one of the best of American scientific 
periodicals. 

The Alumni Bulletin is, as this num- 
ber reveals, a modest publication with a 
purpose of its own — namely, to unite 
more closely the University and her 
Alumni. 



BUSINESS NOTICE. 



"THE UNIVERSITY PRESS.' 



The aims and uses of this new company 
wliich is now forming in New York are 
akin to those of the University Press of 
Oxford, or of Cambridge, but the enter- 
prise differs from those in the fact that 
the Advisory Board is not made up of 
members of one University, but of twenty 
or more. The University of Virginia is 
represented on the board by Mr. Kobt. L. 
Harrison and Prof. Thos. R. Price. 

"A monthly magazine, not illustrated, 
will be issued by the University Press, 
beginning with the July number, 1894." 

This magazine representing all interests 
of University graduates, will commend 
itself to them, and deserves their support. 
The Advisory Board is composed of repre- 
sentative men and the magazine will natu- 
rally partake of the character of this dig- 
nified and solid body. 

Further information may be had of 
Henry G. Chapman, Secretary, 56 Wall 
street, N. Y. 



The management of the Bulletin 
does not mean to complain of the tardy 
growth of its subscription list. The un- 
fortunate omission of the terms of sub- 
scription from the first number has no 
doubt deterred many who would other- 
wise have subscribed, and more have 
failed to subscribe from mere forgetful- 
ness. The list is large enough already 
to assure the financial success of the un- 
dertaking, and we hope that the attractive- 
ness of this issue and this reminder will 
serve to double the number of subscribers. 
The Alumni are t^in reminded that the 
enterprise is not intended for private gain, 
but is an official publication of the Uni- 
versity, for their sole benefit. 

Subscription price $1 per annum — pay- 
able at convenience — thus removing the 
necessity of going at once to the post 
office for a money order, or borrowing a 
$1 bill from the office boy. 



REVIEWS. 



A Tbkatisk on the Law of Railroads. By H. 
G. Wood, author of "The Law of Limitations " 
"Nuisances." Ac. Second Edition. By H. D. 
Minor, of the Memphis Bar. In three volumes. 
The Boston Book Company. Boston. 1891. 

As this is the latest, so it is without doubt the best 
and most exhaustive treatise now available to the 
profession on this important subject Mr. Minor, 
the editor, is a graduate of the Law Department of 
the University of the class of 1890. Before under- 
taking this more ambitious work he had already 
shown his ability as a law writer in numerous arti- 
cles prepared by him as one of the associate editors 
of the American and English Encyclopedia of 
Law — notably that on Railroads. The work under 
review will introduce him to a larger circle of pro- 
fessional acquaintances, and will, we doubt not, con- 
firm the confidence of his friends in his accurate 
knowledge and sound judgment 

This edition is largely based upon the old, with a 
citation of later cases, and with such additions and 
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alterations as seem called for hy more recent de- 
velopments of the law. The editor has shown his 
independence and his capacity for original investi- 
gation throoghoat the volume. His best work is 
seen in his treatment of the subjects of Rights of 
Abutting Owners in connection with Bailroads in 
Streets and Highwajs ; the riglit of the Carrier to 
Limit his common law liability by Contract ; Tick- 
ets and Expulsion of Passengers ; and N^igence. 

The undergraduate law student, whose reading on 
the subject of common carriers in Smithes Mercan- 
tile Law and Minor's Institutes covers less than 
twenty pages, will probably be appalled to learn that 
this last work on the subject of railroads alone — in 
which the editor tells us he has cited not all, but 
only selected cases — covers nearly twenty- four hun- 
dred pages, and cites more than fifteen thousand 
cases. The table of cases alone occupies one hun- 
dred and forty pages in double column. 

We copy the following from the Albany Law 
Journal: '* This edition of this standard work has 
been very completely done by H. Dent Minor, of 
the Memphis bar, who is the author of the treatise 
on Bailroad Law in the American and English 
Encyclopedia of Law. ♦ ♦ « ♦ » 
Mr. Minor^s reputation as an active lawyer will 
give the work much prestige beyond what it already 
has, while the excellence of his work will give him 
a place as an author of ability and distinction. The 
use we have already made of the work shows that 
its excellence is in proportion to the importance of 
the subject-matter, and we must recognize it as the 
leading text-book on the subject which we have to- 
day.'* 

Mr. Minor is in the active practice of his pro- 
fession in Memphis, and the recognition which he 
has received as a law writer gives promise of an 
abundant success at the bar, for which his native 
worth and previous training so well fit him — a suc- 
cess which is nowhere anticipated with more con- 
fidence or with warmer interest than in the halls of 
his Alma Mater. 



Notes ON THK Pbopbbty Rights ofMarbied 
WOMBN IN ViBOiNiA. By M. P. Barks. J. P. Bell 
Company, Lynchburg, Va. I99i, 

Those married women who have long complained 
that the laws are made by and for the other sex would 
be surprised to know how many kinds of estates are 
now provided for them in Virginia, and how very 
much law-making, legislative and judicial, has been 
deemed necessary for the regulation of their numer- 
ous properties. When Mr. Justice Blackstone bad 
reviewed, in his Commentaries, the rights of the 
married woman under the common law, and had 



aflectionately portrayed the tenderness of that law 
toward the wife, in bestowing upon her the protec- 
tion of non-existence and upon her husband the 
adminbtration and enjoyment of her estates, he ex- 
claimed with unjudicial rapture, "So great a favor- 
ite is the female sex of the laws of England ! '* If 
the learned Justice could read Mr. Burks' book he 
would doubtless bewail these unchivalrous and de- 
generate days. For he would learn that the help- 
less favorites of the common law are now in the 
miserable plight of possessing the same rights be- 
fore the law as their husbands. And observing the 
patient loyalty with which the situation is accepted, 
we may imagine the great commentator exclaiming, 
" So great a favorite of the female sex are the laws 
of Virginia I " 

Lawyers of ability who write local books, useful 
chiefly to the bench and bar of a single State, de- 
serve the especial gratitude of the comparatively 
small number of those who may profit by their 
labors. The limited sphere to which such a work 
is necessarily confined renders impossible the hope 
of wide reputation or great emolument from it. 

This monograph of Mr. Burks comes within the 
category described. He has taken the local law of 
Virginia as it affects the property rights of married 
women, and out of the chaotic mass of common law 
estates, equitable separate estates, equitable statutory 
and legal statutory separate estates under the Smith 
Law, and statutory separate estates, both legal and 
equitable, under the Code of 1887 (and we are not 
sure this exhausts the list) he has brought an order 
which had before seemed impossible. This of itself 
should place him in the front rank of Virginia 
lawyers. 

We need hardly commend these Notes (as the 
author modestly calls them) to the profession of the 
State. They are indispensable alike to the student 
and to the practitioner who desires an accurate 
knowledge of this important branch of the law. 
The necessity for a second edition is gratifying evi- 
dence of the cordial endorsement which the work 
has received from the lawyers of the State. Oar 
Law Department here early recognized its value by 
adopting it as a text-book, an example which haB 
been followed by Washington and Lee. 

Mr. Burks is an alumnus of the University and 
a graduate of the Law Department of the class of 
1872. Since his graduation he has resided at Bed- 
ford City, and has devoted himself closely to the 
study and practice of the law. Prior to venturing 
into the field of authorship he had already woo 
reputation not only as a learned lawyer, but as a 
successful advocate and man of affiurs. We hope 
that this, his first published volume, is the fore- 
runner of other similar and broader work for whidi 
this proves him fitted. 
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ALUMNI. 



ALUMNI NOTES AND PERSONALS. 



The following mistakes in the article 
in our last number entitled The Virginia 
Bench, we take pleasure in correcting: 

Judge George M. Harrison, of the 
Court of Appeals of Virginia, B. L. 
(1870). 

Judge Jas. C. Lamb, of tlie Chancery 
Court of the City of Richmond, was not 
only a student at the University during 
the session of 1876-'77, but in 1877-'78 
and 1878-'79 also, graduating with the 
degi'ee of B. L. 

Judge George M. Peek, Judge of the 
counties of Elizabeth City and Warwick, 
of the sessions of 1859-'60-'61, was omitted 
unintentionally, adding one more to the 
list of Virginia Judges who are alumni 
of our University. 

Judge F. W. Sims, (1884-'85) Judge of 
Louisa County, was omitted by an over- 
sight. 



uiovsBsmr of viroimia— an iktersstino mckt- 

IVO OF THS DISTRICT ▲8B8CIATIOM OF ALUXia. 

Mr. William D. Cabell called together the Dis- 
trict AaBociation of Alamni of the University of 
VirgiDia, of which he is president, at his residence 
for the conclusion of the programme left uncom- 
pleted at the April meeting. The guests of honor 
were Prof. William M. Thornton, chairman of the 
faculty of the University of Virginia, who came on 
to attend the meeting, and Col. Thos. H. Ellis, the 
orator of the occasion and the oldest alumnus of the 
University belonging to the District association. 
Mr. Cabell, in a few remarks, introduced Col. Ellis, 
who then read an interesting review of the hbtory 
of the University from the days of his connection 
with it Among many vivid and striking incidents 
recalled by him not the least noticeable was that of 
Lafayette's visit to Jefferson at Monticello, a brief 



time before the latter^s death, and the speeches de- 
livered by the two great statesmen from the steps of 
the rotunda. 

Prof. Thornton, in an able address, emphasized 
the claims of two great interests of the University — 
the library and the memorial hall— upon the at- 
tention of the alumni. Toward the latter cause Dr. 
Thomas Nelson Page has opened the subscription 
list with the sum of |100, and the movement is now 
expected to progress with rapidity and enthusiasm. 
The hall will be erected as a tribute to the memory 
of the hundreds of students who fell in the civil war. 
It will be used for alumni meetings and other occa- 
sions of general interest to the University. 

Mr. Thornton was followed by Hon. John W. 
Daniel, who urged upon the consideration of the 
alumni more active measures in furthering the prac- 
tical interests of the University, the improvement 
and beautifying of her property, and a more exten- 
sive system of advertising. His eloquent words 
were warmly endorsed by Gen. T. Floyd King, who 
also made some interesting remarks upon Jefferson's 
relations to the University and his influence upon 
the national life. Bev. Mr. Cole, Mr. R I. Renick, 
and others brought the evening pleasantly to a 
close with brief addresses. 

Among those present were : Prof. Thornton, Col. 
ElliB, Senator Daniel, G^. J. C Breckinridge, 
Gen. J. Floyd King, Mr. R L. McClelland, Caze- 
nove G. Lee, Bobert Harris Woods, Arthur Cris- 
field, Bev. Mr. Cole, Dr. Lewis, Dr. William Hol- 
land Wilmer, Dr. Clarke, Dr. Percey, E. L Benick, 
H. C. Porter, Prof. Montague, Mr. Daniel and Dr. 
Browning.— TTosAin^ton Potty May 22, '94. 



The catalogue of the University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn., shows the 
following University of Virginia Alumni 
in the Faculty : Charles W. Dabney, Jr., 
President; Thomas W. Jordan, Prof, of 
Latin ; Charles E. Wait, Prof, of Chem- 
istry ; Jno. B. Henneman, Prof, of En- 
glish and German ; Cooper D. Schmitt, 
Prof, of Mathematics. 

Messrs. Wm. H. Fenton and K. E. L. 
Farmer have purchased the University 
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School, of Kansas City, Mo., and will en- 
ter upon their duties as head masters in 
September. They deserve fully the en- 
couragement and support of our Alumni. 

Rev. Percy Gordon (18Sl.'82-'83) has 
accepted the rectorship of Emmanuel 
Church, Geneva, Switzerland. 

THE SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY— MB. SAMUEL 
SPENCER PRESIDENT. 

Mr. Samuel Spencer, the president of the " Soath- 
ern Railway Company/' is a soathern man, being a 
native of Colombos, Ga., and is now fortj-^even 
jeare old. He commenced his railroad career in 
1869, immediately after receiving his degree of 
Civil Engineer at the University of Virginia, and as 
a rodman on an engineer corps on the Memphis and 
Savannah railroad made the first step in his rapid 
advancement as a railroad man. 

He was advanced gradually antil in 1871 he was 
made first assistant engineer of that road. In 1872 
he resigned to take the position of assistant to the 
superintendent of the New Jersey Southern railroad. 

In December of the same year he left that road 
and entered the service of the Baltimore and Ohio 
as assistant superintendent of trains May, 1873, and 
served in that capacity until January, 1877, when 
be was made superintendent of trains on the Vir- 
ginia Midland railway. 

Ever advancing, he went at the end of one year 
as general superintendent of the Long Island rail- 
road. He resigned that position in October, 1879, 
to go back to the Baltimore and Ohio as assistant to 
the president 

From December, 1880, to July, 1881, Mr. Spen- 
cer had charge of the trains of the Baltimore and 
Ohio west of the Ohio river, and in July, 1881, was 
elected third vice-president of the road. In 1882 
he became second vice-president ; in 1884, first vice- 
president, and in December, 1888, was placed as 
president at the head of this great line. 

Under his vigorous management the Baltimore 
and Ohio regained all that it had lost through the 
illness of the unfortunate Garret, and his work in 
that position put him at once in the front rank of 
railroad executives. 

When under hb wise management the road re- 
turned from the control of the financiers to its 
stockholders, Mr. Spencer wax invited to enter the 
house of Drezel, Morgan & Co. 

Mr. Spencer owes his position in this great Ameri- 



can banking firm primarily to the need of the borne 
for a railroad man who knew all about railroads^ 
and who knew all about them as an expert authority, 
and whose judgment in great and small matters 
relating thereto was to be depended on, and his 
twenty-two years of active service had abundantly 
proved that he was just that man. 

Drexel, Morgan & Co. could afibrd to ofier greater 
emoluments, perhaps, than any railroad corporation 
in the world, and the fact that Mr. Spencer was 
selected must be considered the strongest possible 
proof of his splendid qualifications. — Richmond 
Times, June i9tk 



Walter L. Miller, (B. L., '80,) of Ab- 
beville, S. C, has contributed to the 
Sunny South an article on Characteristics 
of Carolinians, which is pronounced " an 
able review and defence." 



There are one hundred and fifty-seven 
members of the New York Association 
of the Alumni of the University of 
Virginia. 

The AVashington (D. C.) Association 
numbers ninety. 



Samuel H. Jame8,(80-l,82-3,)of Mound 
Station, La., who has won an enviable 
reputation as a novelist, has deserved well 
of his State by demonstrating that pecan 
growing is a successful industry. His 
experience in this enterprise is told in 
full in T/ie Bural New Yorker for April 
7, '04. 



In a forthcoming Book of Sketclies of 
Commonwealth Attorneys, by Hender- 
son Lee, of Salem, Va., pages devoted to 
Essex County note Judge Thomas Crox- 
ton. Judge T. R. B. Wright and Thomas 
E. Blakey, of the University of Virginia. 
"Over a century has passed, and amidst 
all the vicissitudes of war and revolution 
there is only a brief list of eleven, of 
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whom four survive, three of wliom are 
Ahimni af the University of Virginia." 



Secretary trouble by giving the sessions 
of their attendance. 



Among the visitors of the Finals was 
John E. Woodard, Esq., (74-5-6,) of 
Wilson, N. C. Mr. Woodard, now 
solicitor for the Tenth District of North 
Carolina, has been very successful at the 
bar, and is an interested and influential 
friend of the University. 



Among the visiting Alumni at the 
Finals were Messrs. John G. Tiller, Nor- 
folk; J. Jordan Leake, Ashland, Va.; 
Wra. W. Old, Norfolk, Va.; J. C. Coch- 
ran, Augusta Co., Va.; Jos. Bryan, Kich- 
mond, Va.; A. J. Montague, Danville, 
Va.; B. J. Minor, .Washington, D. C; W. 
H. Chapman, Atlanta, Ga.; C. J. Faulk- 
ner, Boydton, Va.; K. Kemper, Alex- 
andria, Va.; Wm. D. Cabell, Washing- 
ton, D. C; J. S. Koiner, Luray, Va. ; 
James C. Lamb, Richmond, Va.; James 
Douglas Bruce, Bryr Maur, Pa.; John 
E. Woodard, Wilson, N. C; Frank Las- 
siter, Petersburg, Va.; E. E. Stickeley, 
Woodstock, Va.; James Lewis Anderson, 
Richmond, Va.; Judge Geo. M. Harrison, 
Staunton, Va.; Frank H. McGuire, Rich- 
mond, Va.; Judge E. C. Minor, Rich- 
mond, Va., Thos. D. Ranson, Staunton, 
Va.; John Rutherfoord, Richmond, Va.; 
E. B. Thomason, Richmond, Va.; John 
B. Minor, Jr., Richmond, Va.; Dr. Wm. 
N. Berkeley, Frostburg, Md. 



W. O. Whitescarver, (78-9, 83-4-5,) 
C. E., B. S., has been elected Professor 
of Mathematics at HoUins Institute. This 
appointment is in keeping with the an- 
nounced policy of that institution, to ex- 
pand and enlarge its courses. 

Alumni correspondents will save the 



Saml. M. Barton, B. A., Ph. D., (79- 
80-1, 83-4-5,) has been elected Professor 
of Mathematics in the State Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, at Blacksburg, 
Virginia. 

The Alumni friends of the editors 
have good-naturedly poked fun at them 
for their lack of business methods in 
omitting in the first number the price of 
annual subscription. The omission is in- 
explicable. It was stated in the original 
" copy," and was a mistake either in tran- 
scription or in proof reading. The price 
of The Bulletin is $1.00 per annum, 
and we hope that all alumni, who have 
not sent us their names, because of our 
neglect, will accept our apology for the 
oversight and subscribe at once. 



The University of Virginia Alumni in 
Congress are : Henry G. Turner, Geor- 
gia; Adolph Meyer, Louisiana; Isidor 
Rayner, Maryland; John Sharpe Wil- 
liams, Mississippi ; J. L. M. Irby, Senator 
from South Carolina; L. M. Laurin, 
South Carolina; J. C. Hutcheson, Texas; 
Walter Gresham, Texas ; Jos. E. Bailey, 
Texas; John W. Daniel, Senator from 
Virginia; AV. A. Jones, Virginia; J. F. 
Epes, A^irginia; Claude A. Swanson, Vir- 
ginia ; P. C. Edmunds, Virginia ; Charles 
J. Faulkner, Senator from AVest Vir- 
ginia; Wm. L. Wilson, AVest Virginia. 



W. Meade Fletcher is practicing law 
at Pueblo, Col. 



The many friends of Prof. Wm. H. 
Echols will be grieved to hear of the 
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death of his wife, which occurred in 
Nashville in June. 



Arthur Lefevre, (82-5,) Superintend- 
ent of Public Schools of Gonzales, Texas, 
has been appointed Assistant Professor of 
Mathematics in the University of Texas. 



E. I. Renick, (80-1,) Chief Clerk of 
the State Department, has recently had 
indexed the "Letters from Jefferson." 
The Jefferson MSS., purchased by the 
Government in 1848 for $20,000, are 
contained in one hundred and thirty- 
seven bound volumes. All of these papers 
will be indexed. 



Univbbsity op Viboimia, 
Charlottesville, VA.,«/u/y 1, 1894. 
Dear Sir : Pbof. M. Schsle De Verb, the senior 
member of the Faculty of the Universitj of Vir- 
ginia, completes on the 23d September, 1894, his 
fiftieth year of continaoos service in this Uni- 
versity. He assumed control of the chair of Mod- 
em Languages at a time when these studies were 
but little pursued in American colleges. He gave 
to the study of modem philology a new dignity, re- 
vealed its comparative importance, and established 
it on the programme of this University in the im- 



pregnable position which It will ever hold. He 
rendered accessible to Southern students the wealth 
of modem literatures, and by his own graceful style 
and practiced skill in composition supplied at once 
a model and a stimulus to literary effort. His 
writings have adorned the literature of America 
and reflected honour upon the University, no lesi 
by their felicity of diction than by the elegance of 
their scholarship. 

His present and former colleagues and his old 
students «nd graduates will not desire to have the 
completion of a half century filled with so much 
of fruitful labor and wortl^ .achievements pass uo- 
bonoured. As an appropriate testimonial of the 
sentiments which the review of such a career may 
fitly excite, it has been determined to present to 
Professor De Vere upon the anniversary of his ap- 
pointment a handsome piece of silver suitably in- 
scribed. 

It is particulariy desired that the realixation of 
thb plan may be felt by none as a burden, and yet 
that as many as possible may unite in the gift. The 
cost of the gift has therefore been limited to $250 
and contributions are invited of from f 1 to $5 for 
its purchase. It is asked only that everyone who 
proposes to become a contributor will at once remit 
the sum which he designs to give, as the time for the 
collection of the fund is very brief. Bemlttances 
may be made by cheque or P. O. order to any one 
of the undersigned committee. 

Wx. M. Thormtov, 
Francis H. Smith, 
WiLixAM E. Petkrb, 
Charles W. Kxnt. 




HON. A. H. H. STUART. 
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ALEXANDER HUGH 
STUART. 



Alexandeb Hugh Holmes Stdakt, 
the subject of this sketch, was of Scotch- 
Irish descent, and came from an honored 
and distinguished ancestry, both on the 
paternal and maternal side. The family 
of Stuarts was originally from Scotland, 
but emigrated to Ireland in the reign of 
James I. 

His greatgrandfather, Archibald Stu- 
art, fought for religious freedom at Lon- 
donderry, and was forced to fly for his 
life to America about the year 1736. 
His grandfather, Alexander Stuart, for 
whom he was named, was a gallant Revo- 
lutionary officer, and was as wise in peace 
as he was brave in war. He was always 
interested in the cause of education, and 
was largely instrumental in establishing 
"Liberty Hall Academy," now Washing- 
ton and Lee University. 

Archibald Stuart, Jr., was the father of 
Alexander H. H. Stuart, and though but 
a mere youth, left William and Mary 
College and fought under his father in 
the war of Independence. He took a 
high stand at college, and was, even then, 
a prominent figure among the men after- 
wards so illustrious in their country's his- 
tory. After the war was ended, he studied 
law under Thomas Jefferson, and the in- 
timacy and f riendslup then formed lasted 



throughout Mr. Jefferson's life, through 
interchange of visits and private corre- 
spondence. At the time of Judge Stu- 
art's marriage Mr. Jefferson made the 
plan for his house, locating in it his own 
chamber, which he always occupied when 
visiting Staunton, and which to this day 
is called "Mr. Jefferson's room," and 
Judge Stuart's oldest son bore the name of 
Thomas Jefferson. Archibald Stuart had 
a large and lucrative practice, and was not 
only an able advocate but a writer of great 
power and elegance, which his letters to 
Jefferson, Wirt and others strikingly ex- 
hibit. He represented his county for sev- 
eral years in both branches of the Legis- 
lature, was president of the Senate of 
Virginia, and the youngest member of 
the Yirginia Convention of 1788, which 
ratified the Constitution of the United 
States. He was several times a memiber of 
the Electoral College of Virginia, voting 
consecutively for Wa^^hington, Jefferson, 
Madison, Monroe, and Crawford (of Geor- 
gia), and was one of the Commissioners 
to run the dividing line between Virginia 
and Kentucky. Judge Stuart took great 
interest in the cause of education, and was 
one of the original corporators and trus- 
tees of Washington College. For more 
than thirty years he was Judge of the 
Circuit Courts of Augusta, Albemarle, 
&c., and retired from the bench in his 
seventy-fifth year. He died July 11,1832. 
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In his visits to Monticello, he naturally 
became deeply interested in Mr. Jeffer- 
son's schemes for the establishment of 
the University, and his own sons were 
among its earliest students. 

Alexander H. H. Stuart's mother, Elea- 
nor Briscoe, was the daughter of Colonel 
Gerard Briscoe, a gallant Revolutionary 
oflScer. She was a woman of great 
strength of will and power of intellect. 
She kept abreast of the times in litera- 
ture — both polite and political — and as- 
sociated with the most distinguished 
statesmen and patriots of the day. 

Alexander Hugh Holmes Stuart, the 
youngest son of Archibald Stuart and 
Eleanor Briscoe, was born in Staunton, 
Va., April 2, 1807. From early child- 
hood he was of a delicate constitution, 
and was throughout life of a nervous, 
high-strung nature, but, withal, possessed 
of a dominant will and restless energy, 
undaunted by diflSculties, overmastering 
all obstacles. The characteristics of the 
boy — indomitable will, energy and per- 
severance, a fund of exuberant spirit and 
gay humor — marked him throughout life, 
and were the secret of much of his influ- 
ence and success in manhood. He was a 
leader of boys as he was afterwards a 
leader of men. Devoted to books, and 
with a fine library to draw upon, he be- 
came an omnivorous reader, delighting 
especially in the classics and in Greek 
mythology. At the age of fourteen he 
was well advanced in Greek, Latin and 
Mathematics, and contributed articles on 
political and local subjects to the papers of 
the town. Far from being a mere book- 
worm, however, he was full of pranks 
and fun. Whatever he did, he did with 
all his might ; now transplanting with his 
own hands, in his father's yard, trees 
which with difliculty he had dug from 



the neighboring forests; now clearing, 
with his hatchet, the undergrowth on an 
adjacent hillside. Whether racing through 
the old Academy grounds at his favorite 
foot-ball, or caricaturing some companion 
or teacher, with inimitable fun and genius, 
on the white-washed walls, or deep in 
some difficult problem of Euclid, he was 
always enthusiastic, absorbed, indefatiga- 
ble. For his own family he cherished 
deep and devoted affection. Keared in 
what would now be considered a rather 
stern school of parental discipline, he 
revered and admired his father and mother 
in no common degree. From his mother, 
no less than from his father, he inherited 
a strong will and practical common sense, 
peculiar to the women bom and reared 
during the Revolutionary era, whose asso- 
ciates from earliest youth were patriots 
and statesmen. From his father he in- 
herited his physical as well as mental 
qualities — the tall erect figure, six feet 
four inches in height ; the brilliant dark 
eye, now twinkling with merriment, now 
flashing forth lightnings of wrath, now 
overflowing with tears of sympathetic 
emotion. His hair of raven blackness, 
his mobile mouth formed for merry laugh- 
ter, and beautified with even, white teeth, 
a dark complexion and strong, clear-cut 
features, made up an appearance strik- 
ingly dignified and handsome. Add to 
this a voice, deep, rich and melodious, 
and we can appreciate that he was by na- 
ture highly favored among men. From 
his father he imbibed his elegant taste in 
literature, no less than his lofty sense of 
honor, and his abiding love of country 
and of right. Standing, as he did, a 
connecting link between the old rigime 
and the new, associated through his 
father with the illustrious leaders of his 
country's cause, and the patriotic defend- 
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ere of her rights, he was nourished on 
the abiding principles of justice, liberty 
and independence. From him he heard 
the story of the stirring events of the 
Revolution — from him underetood the 
plans for the permanent foundation of the 
government and the glory of the Union. 

After receiving his early education in 
Staunton, young Stuart was sent to Wil- 
liam and Mary College, and from there 
to the University of Virginia, so identi- 
fied with its [founder and his father's 
friend, Thomas Jeffereon. After com- 
pleting his course at the University, 
where he was associated with some of the 
most prominent and intelligent youths of 
that dav, he returned to Stannton and 
began tlie practice of law witli General 
Briscoe G. Baldwin, afterwards Judge of 
the Supreme Court of Appeals of Vir- 
ginia, and his near cousin. Judge Bald- 
win also conducted a law class at his 
home, " Spring Farm." Many remember 
the historic old home occupied by Judge 
Baldwin, and by old Chancellor Brown 
before him, with its wide-spreading por- 
ticoes, its quaint old stairways and its 
queerly-shaped rooms, where for several 
generations were dispensed hospitality 
and cheer to all comere. The old house, 
built by Hessian prisonere, has disap- 
peared. Gypsy Hill Park now embraces 
much of the farm, the pavilion marking 
the site of the old mansion. 

Around this spot clustered thetenderest 
associations of Mr. Stuart's life ; there he 
gambolled in boyhood, and there, when 
he grew into manhood, he wooed and 
won his cousin and child-wife, Francis 
Cornelia, the daughter of Judge Briscoe 
G. Baldwin. How often have we heard 
him tell anecdotes of his early life and 
love; of his visits to "Spring Farm," 
which were always taken as to the Judge 



and his wife, "Cousin Martha;" and 
how one day when he thought he would 
speak, though " his love was but a lassie 
yet," he went out and found his little 
"Cousin Fanny" in company with her com- 
panions sliding down the snow-covered hill 
on an old split-bottom chair. Then, end- 
ing with his merry laugh, " So," said he, 
" I concluded to slide, too, and postponed 
my courting till another day." 

After several yeare' engagement they 
were married, Mrs. Stuart being barely 
seventeen yeare of age, and he having 
completed his twenty-sixth year. This 
marriage, which lasted for over fifty 
yeare, was beautiful in tender love and 
devotion, and, as he expressed it in his own 
words, " was the light, joy and inspira- 
tion " of his life. His father dying the 
year previous to his marriage, he removed 
to the old home where he was born, and 
where he continued to reside until his 
death. 

Amid all the excitement and successes 
of his early life, though necessarily absent 
much of his time from home, his heart 
ever lingered by his own fireside. He 
was very domestic, full of plans for the 
comfort and enjoyment of the family, and 
interested in every detail of home life, 
from the making of the garden or the 
planting of a rose, to the higher interests 
of his children's education and intellectual 
development. 

Impetuous, fiery, loyal, and generous to 
a fault, he sometimes made enemies, but 
never lacked for friends. In social life 
he was a boon companion, full of fun and 
brilliant repartee. Seldom sarcastic, never 
coarse, he was not, in the popular sense, 
a man of the people, but in his own 
circle of friends all found him courtly, 
dignified, genial and charming. 

Mr. Stuart began the practice of law 
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soon after he attained his majority. His 
license, which is signed by Judges Robert 
White, Kichard Parker and Allen Taylor, 
bears date August 19th, 1828. The 
Staunton bar at that day was one of the 
ablest in the State, numbering among its 
members such jurists as Briscoe G. Bald- 
win, Daniel Sheflfey, Chapman Johnson, 
John H. Peyton, Thomas J. Michie and 
others. 

As was the custom in those days, he 
began to attend the courts of the adjoin- 
ing counties, Rockbridge, Highland, Bath, 
and pthers. To Lexington, a distance of 
thirty-six miles, and to the Warm Springs, 
fifty miles from Staunton, he went regu- 
larly on horseback or in a gig; nor did he 
allow, except in rare cases, the heat of 
summer or the cold of winter to interfere 
with his monthly visits to these courts. 
Though surrounded by so many lawyers 
of eminence, Mr. Stuart did not remain 
in the background, but rapidly rose to 
the front rank in his profession, and soon 
became one of the ablest advocates in the 
State. 

He not only devoted himself indus- 
triously to his profession, but took a deep 
interest in politics, and was, from the first, 
an ardent Whig and warm admirer of 
Henry Clay. As early as April, 1832, he 
was appointed, at a public meeting in 
Augusta county, a delegate to the young 
men's convention, which assembled in 
Washington the following May, to ad- 
vance the candidacy of Mr. Clay for the 
Presidency. It may be mentioned that 
among the members of this convention 
were Robert E. Lee, E. C. Fitzhugh, An- 
drew Hunter and others who afterwards 
rose to positions of eminence in their re- 
spective professions. Mr. Clay addressed 
the convention, and it was then that Mr. 
Stuart heard him speak for the first time. 



Naturally, Mr. Stuart's services were soon 
demanded by the people for the legis- 
lature of the state, and he was urged to 
become a candidate ; but his county being 
then represented by two gentlemen who 
were his intimate friends, he declined to 
run against them. These friends retiring 
from the contest, he was nominated and 
elected in 1836, and was twice re-elected. 
During his three years' service in the Leg- 
islature' he took an active part in the pro- 
ceedings of that body, and rendered im- 
portant aid in advancing the internal 
improvements of the state. Railroads, 
then in their infancy, the James River and 
Kanawha canal, the system of turnpike 
roads, and the humane and educational 
institutions, were fostered by his care and 
advanced by his influence. Finding that 
his political duties interfered materially 
with his professional interests, he declined 
re-election, and devoted his attention to 
the law, but found time to contribute occa- 
sional articles to the newspapers upon the 
important issues of the day. In the great 
political contest of 1840, Mr. Stuart joined 
actively in the discussions which excited 
such profound interest throughout the 
country. Such was the ability which he 
displayed in that canvass, that he was nom- 
inated by a convention of the Whig party 
as the competitor of Governor James 
McDowell, of Rockbridge, for a seat in 
the Twenty-seventh Congress. Governor 
McDowell was a man of high character 
and great ability, and the two families had 
been intimate for generations. Governor 
McDowell's grandfather was Colonel, and 
Mr. Stuart's grandfather was Major, of the 
"Augusta" regiment that went from the 
Valley during the Revolutionary war. 
After a laborious canvass of more than 
six weeks, Mr. Stuart was elected over his 
competitor by a handsome majority. To 
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use his own language, "The canvass was 
conducted on a plane of high courtesy, 
and at its close we were even better friends 
than at the beginning." We have heard 
him say that the expenses incident to this 
canvass were limited to stage fare and a 
few tavern bills. What a commentary 
on the cost of elections today ! 

On May 31, 1841, he took his seat in 
Congress, which had been called by Presi- 
dent Harrison to meet in extraordinary 
session. He took a prominent part in the 
memorable contest connected with the 
organization of the House, and was one 
of the four members from the South who 
voted to rescind the celebrated twenty- 
first rule — ^by virtue of which all petitions 
on the subject of slavery were laid on the 
table without being read. It required 
moral courage of the highest order to 
vote for rescission, but he believed that the 
people had the right, in the most unre- 
stricted sense, to petition their represent- 
atives, and he did not hesitate to vote 
against the rule. All through life he was 
guided by what he considered right, and 
not by what was popular ; he undertook 
to mould public opinion, not to follow it. 
Mr. Stuart was thirty-four years old when 
he entered Congress, and though one of 
the younger members, participated active- 
ly in the debates on the most important 
questions. 

At the close of the regular session, he 
retired from public life and again returned 
to his profession. In 1844 he delivered 
the anniversary address before the Ameri- 
can Institute of the city of New York. 
He §lso took a prominent part in the pop- 
ular discussions of the issues involved in 
the presidential elections of 1844 and 
1848. 

In September, 1850, Mr. Stuart very 
unexpectedly received a letter from Mr. 



Webster, then Secretary of State under 
President Fillmore, informing him that 
the President desired to nominate him to 
the office of Secretary of the Interior, 
and expressing the earnest wish of the 
President and all the members of the 
Cabinet that he would accept the office. 
After giving the subject due considera- 
tion, he accepted the position with hesi- 
tation, and at a heavy sacrifice of his 
pecuniary interests, and held it until the 
close of Mr. Fillmore's administration, in 
March, 1853. His annual reports and 
numerous written opinions on file in the 
Land, Pension and Indian Offices, furnish 
the best evidence of the manner in which 
he discharged the duties of the office. 
The duty of organizing the department, 
then but recently established, devolved 
mainly upon him and added greatly to 
his labors. 

Upon his return home he was at once 
tendered the nomination to the Senate of 
Virginia, but declined to be a candi- 
date. In 1857 he was again appealed 
to by his old constituents to become a 
candidate for the same position under 
circumstances which made it impossible 
for him to decline. He was elected, 
and during his four years of service 
in the Senate, sectional disturbances be- 
gan to overspread the political horizon, 
and the hostile invasion of Virginia by 
John Brown and his followers created 
the deepest excitement throughout the 
state. The Democrats had control of the 
executive, as well as of the legislative 
branch of the government, and when 
Governor Wise sent his message to the 
Senate, communicating the fact of the 
" John Brown Raid," it was on the mo- 
tion of a democratic senator, referred to 
a select committee, of which Mr. Stuart 
was named chairman. He prepared and 
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submitted an elaborate report on behalf 
of the committee, reviewing the Harper's 
Ferry outrages and the whole subject of 
slavery in the United States. While a 
member of the Senate, Mr. Stuart was 
elected one of the representatives of Au- 
gusta in the State Convention, which met 
in Richmond in February, 1861,and which 
was known as the "Secession Convention." 
He was a Union man, and used every 
effort in his power to restore harmony to 
the country and to prevent secession. He, 
with two other meml)ers, was appointed 
by the Convention to visit President Lin- 
coln and to ascertain his views and inten- 
tions in regard to the distracted condition 
of thie country. Upon his return from 
Washington he delivered a speech before 
the Convention, in which, while admitting 
that he regarded the President's answer 
as in the highest degree unsatisfactory — 
almost hostile in intent — he yet urged 
the Convention not to pass the ordinance 
of secession. He pleaded earnestly for 
further efforts in behalf of |)eace, and, to 
that end, advocated a conference of the 
border States at Frankfort, Ky., in May, 
1861. He predicted that Virginia would 
be the " Flanders" of the war, and refer- 
ring to the fact that the state was divided 
into two great mountain slopes, with dif- 
ferent social and commercial relations, 
intimated that secession might result in a 
dissolution of the bonds which bound to- 
gether its different parts. Speaking of 
the consequences of secession, Mr. Stuart 
said : " In my opinion, secession is not 
only war, but it is emancipation ; it is 
bankruptcy ; it is repudiation ; it is wide- 
spread ruin to our people ! " How liter- 
ally was all this verified ! 

In the course of this same speech, 
speaking of his attachment for the Union, 
he said : " I have cherished, sir, a most 



ardent hope that matters would be solved 
peaceably. If there is any man upon 
this floor who has cherished a more ardent, 
a more decided, a more, I must say, re- 
ligious and sincere love for the Union 
than any other, I claim to be that man. 
Seventy-nine years ago the people of Au- 
gusta deputed my father to this city as a 
member of the convention to ratify and 
adopt the constitution which formed this 
Union. After a lapse of three quarters 
of a century, the same county, the de- 
scendants of the same constituency, have 
deputed me here to uphold and sustain 
it. I have, therefore, sir, a traditionary 
attachment to the Union. I will stand 
by it, sir, as long as I can stand by it con- 
sistently with the honor and interests of 
Virginia." The ordinance of secession 
was passed, Mr. Stuart voting against it ; 
and Lincoln having called for troops to 
subjugate the South, it was ratified by 
the popular vote. 

During the war Mr. Stuart remained 
in private life, though his son and many 
near relatives were in the Confederate 
service. His sympathies were with his 
own people. " I felt," said he, " having 
been a strong Union man, and having 
taken a decided position as such, that it 
was but right that men holding my views 
should not be in the way of those who 
had thought differently about secession, 
and that it was fit that those who had 
been most active in bringing it on should 
have control of carrying it out to the 
end." 

In March, 1864, he was tendered by 
President Davis an important foreign 
mission, but having no confidence in the 
object of the mission, declined it. 

After the surrender of General I.,ee, 
Mr. Stuart recognized that the Confeder- 
ate government had practically ceased to 
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exist. The state government had been 
overthrown and we had no government, 
state or federal. Society had been re- 
solved into its original elements, and the 
country was full of lawlessness and rapine. 
In this state of affairs, he was active in 
calling a meeting of the people of Augusta 
county at the Courthouse on May 8th, 
1865, to take steps to reorganize the state 
government. He was the chairman of 
this meeting, which recognized the neces- 
sity of reorganizing the government of 
Virginia to suit the changed condition of 
affairs. A committee was appointed, of 
which he was chairman, to visit Richmond 
and ascertain if the military authorities 
would interpose any obstructions to the 
election, assembling and action of such a 
convention. This is believed to have been 
the first organized effort to re-establish 
civil government in the South. 

In 1865, after Peirpoint had been in- 
stalled as Governor, under sanction of 
President Johnson, elections were held 
for members of the General Assembly 
and members of the House of Represent- 
atives of the United States. Mr. Stuart 
was chosen over his competitor, John F. 
Lewis, to represent, in the House of 
Representatives, the district in which he 
resided, but, in common with other south- 
ern members, was not allowed to take his 
seat. 

He delivered the address before the 
literary societies of the University of 
Virginia, on June 29, 1866. This was the 
first public commencement held at the 
University since 1860. The subject of 
his address was, "The Recent Revolu- 
tion ; its Causes and Consequences ; and 
the Duties and Responsibilities which 
it has Imposed on the People, and Es- 
pecially the Young Men of the South." 

Passing rapidly over the dark days of 



the commonwealth from this time to 1869, 
it will suflice to say, that Virginia had 
been forced out of the Union by the Radi- 
cals in Congress and been converted into 
"Military District No. 1." A conven- 
tion held in Richmond under military 
authority, which, on account of the re- 
strictions placed upon the eligibility of 
its members, was composed principally 
of negroes, northern adventurers, aptly 
known as "carpet-baggers" and recreant 
Virginians, called " scallawags," framed 
a constitution for the state, which had to 
receive the approval of Congress before 
it was submitted to the people for adop- 
tion. This "monstrous document" dis- 
qualified for every position of public 
trust, including the right to serve upon 
juries and to vote, ninety-five out of every 
hundred of the white people of Virginia. 
It had passed the House of Represent- 
atives unchallenged, and was before the 
Senate for its approval. 

When this black cloud was thus im- 
pending over the people, Mr. Stuart's 
whole nature was aroused to avert the 
threatened calamity, and to save the lib- 
erties of his countrymen. In this crisis 
he displayed statesmanship of the highest 
order. He inaugurated what was known 
as the "New Movement," and by un- 
daunted courage carried it to a success- 
ful issue. As chairman of the "Com- 
mittee of Nine" he appeared before the 
Judiciary Committee of the United States 
Senate, then considering the proposed 
constitution ; secured the co-operation of 
President Grant and other influential 
public men, including Horace Greely, 
and succeeded in inducing Congress to 
allow the people to vote separately on the 
"Disfranchisement" and "Test Oath" 
clauses. When the vote was taken those 
obnoxious clauses were discarded, Vir- 
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ginia was restored to the Union, and her 
government to her own people. 

Mr. Minor, the distinguished professor 
of Law at the University of Virginia, 
who was fully cognizant of the part Mr. 
Stuart bore in this matter, in a letter after 
his death, said : '^ His conduct as one of 
the famous * Committee of Nine' will 
rank him as a true statesman, keen to dis- 
cern the action which the crisis required, 
and brave to follow it out through all 
obstacles, and despite the adverse senti- 
ments of many of his countrymen. 
*'In contemplating conduct so wise and 
so fearless, one is strongly reminded of 
Horace's heroic ode, 

' Jostum et teoacem propositi virum/ etc" 

Mr. Stuart wrote a history of the " New 
Movement" in 1888 for the Virginia 
Historical Society, which was printed in 
pamphlet form. 

Mr. Stuart held many honorary posi- 
tions. He was frequently member of 
the Boards of Directors of the Insane 
Asylum and Deaf, Dumb and Blind In- 
stitution at Staunton; was one of the 
Trustees of the Peabody Education Fund 
for nearly nineteen years; Rector of the 
University of Virginia, and President of 
the Virginia Historical Society. He was 
Rector of the University from 1876 to 
1882, and took the deepest personal in- 
terest in all that concerned its welfare. 
In 1876 the Museum, built by the munifi- 
cence of Mr. Lewis Brooks, of Rochester, 
New York, was rapidly approaching com- 
pletion. Mr. Stuart and Mr. Corcoran — 
between whom there had existed a friend- 
ship for more than a quarter of a century — 
met as usual at theWhite Sulphur Springs. 
Mr. Stuart was deeply interested in the 
completion of the building, and it was 
the frequent topic of conversation be- 
tween them. During one of these con- 



versations Mr. Corcoran asked him what 
the University most needed. He replied 
that his connection with the University 
was of such recent date that he could not 
then answer his question, but after return- 
ing home he wrote to him suggesting 
an addition to the library— especially of 
books published since 1860. Mr. Cor- 
coran responded, in a confidential letter, 
saying that he intended to give the Uni- 
versity $5,000, in five annual payments, 
beginning January 1, 1877, for the en- 
largement of the library. Mr. Stuart, in 
acknowledging the receipt of this letter, 
after expressing his personal thanks for 
the acceptable gift, thus spoke of his in- 
terest in the University : " As one of her 
alumni I feel a filial attachment to my 
old alma mater^ and as her presiding of- 
ficer I am proud of everything which 
contributes to her prosperity and useful- 
ness." 

Mr. Corcoran afterwards s^id to Mr. 
Stuart, who was visiting him in Wash- 
ington, that he intended to make the Uni- 
versity a gift of $50,000, and would give 
him some discretion in regard to the dis- 
position of the fund. After consultation 
with the professors, this fund was dedi- 
cated to the schools of Moral Philosophy 
and History and Literature, afterwards 
named in honor of Mr. Corcoran. 

On August 13, 1878, Mr. Corcoran 
wrote to Mr. Stuart from the White Sul- 
phur Springs notifying him that he pro- 
posed to make the University another 
donation of $50,000 to endow a professor- 
ship of Natural History. We wish space 
permitted us to copy the whole of his let- 
ter, in which he spoke in terms of the 
highest admiration of the University, and 
expressed his "gratitude for the profound 
scholarship it had given the country." 
Each recurring summer, as they met at 
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"the White," they discussed the Uni- 
versity, and Mr. Corcoran became its firm 
friend and patron. He, in the confi- 
dence of their close friendship, told Mr. 
Stuart that he intended to make some 
provision for it in his will. In the mean- 
time the "Readjusters" gained control of 
the State ; the Board of Visitors were re- 
moved and their places tilled by members 
of that party. Mr. Corcoran was cogni- 
zant of what had been done; he could 
have no sympathy with readjuster views. 
Some time after this change in the person- 
nel of the Board occurred, he wrote Mr. 
Stuart that, in view of previous conver- 
sations on the subject, he deemed it proper 
to inform him that he had changed his 
will, and would not be able to leave a 
bequest to the University. But for this 
unfortunate change in the Board there 
can be no doubt that the University would 
have been a further recipient of his 
bounty. While Mr. Stuart was Rector, 
Mr. Leander J. McCormick gave a 
$50,000 refracting telescope to the Uni- 
versity and also $18,000 to build an 
observatory. Mr. William II. Yander- 
bilt also gave $25,000, and the friends 
and alumni raised an additional $25,000 
to endow the chair of Astronomy. 

General Fitzhugh Lee, when elected 
governor, desired to reappoint Mr. Stuart 
as a member of the Board, but on account 
of the infirmities of age Mr. Stuart could 
not consent. 

In 1874 he was elected to the House 
of Delegates, and served several terms. 
During this time repudiation was rife in 
the State, and he exerted his whole in- 
fluence to preserve the credit of the 
commonwealth and to do justice to her 
creditors. 

Ten or twelve years before his death 
Mr. Stuart retired from the bar, but he 



did not withdraw from the walks of men. 
In the hours which he spent at his oflSce 
he was ever ready with advice to those 
who asked it on public or private matters, 
a patient listener and a wise counsellor. 
The last few years of his life were passed 
in the quiet and seclusion of his own 
home; his main companionship was in 
books — his happiest hours in the sweet 
reminiscences of the past. Though feeble 
in health, his eye never lost its fire and 
brightness, the vigor of his intellect was 
unabated, and in moments of enthusiasm 
or excitement one might yet see glimpses 
of the power which, in youth, made him 
the orator and statesman. While fond 
of recurring to the past, he was keenly 
alive to the concerns of the present, and 
took a deep interest in public men and 
events, reading regularly the papers and 
magazines of the day, and delighting in 
history, biography and travel. 

Occasionally he wrote for publication 
on some stirring topic of the day, and 
kept an accurate diary of his life and 
business transactions, in which he made 
his last entry just five days before his 
death. 

The last literary work of his life, and 
one in which he seemed to take an almost 
sacred pleasure, was the sketch of his 
father's life, which he was preparing for 
the Virginia Historical Society. He la- 
bored upon it until within the last few 
days of his life, and it was published as 
he left it — death having interrupted him 
in the midst of an unfinished sentence. 

In these memoirs we have dwelt piore 
particularly on Mr. Stuart's public and 
political life. His private life was full 
of active interests in all that concerned 
his family, his friends, or his community. 
He took the deepest interest in the wel- 
fare and intellectual development of his 
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children,in the advancement of his friends, 
and in the growth and improvement of 
the town. 

He was of deep religious convictions. 
And though he never connected himself 
with the church, he was a liberal con- 
tributor to it and other religious institu- 
tions; we never knew him to refuse a 
request for charity, or to fail to respond 
to any appeal to his sympathies. 

While the world heaped honors upon 
him, and he had the proud consciousness 
of knowing that he had served his country 
faithfully and well ; while he went down 
into old age honored, respected and re- 
vered, yet in tlie inmost recesses of his 
heart, were sorrow, pain and disappoint- 
ment. 

Of eleven children, only three daugh- 
ters survived him. Again and again death 
entered the cherished home and robbed 
him of his treasures. The four-year-old 
daughter, his especial pet and darling, 
two grown daugliters, beautiful in life 
and character ; three grown sons, all un- 
der thirty years of age, gifted, hand- 
some, noble youths, of whom any father 
might be proud, preceded him to un- 
timely graves, leaving his home desolate 
and his name extinct. And last of all, 
the saintly and beautiful wife of his 
youth, his cherished companion of more 
than half a century, the proud sharer of 
his honors, the patient bearer of his bur- 
dens, the tender sympathizer of his life — 
last of all, she lay down to rest, glad to 
follow her children, yet grieving for "the 
poor old man left so alone." 

Full of years and of honors, Mr. Stuart 
passed away February 13th, 1891, in the 
house in which he had been born nearly 
eighty-four years before. His life's work 
was done. His pure and spotless charac- 
ter, his lofty and brilliant achievements. 



are left an incentive to the young — a 
bright page for history — a rich heritage 
to those who shall come after him. 

Alexander F. Robertson. 



THOS. JEFFERSON, ARCHITECT. 



Mr. Jefferson, in his well-known epi- 
taph, prepared by himself, did not see fit 
to add "Architect of its Buildings" to 
the title, "Father of the University of 
Virejinia." Perhaps he did not regard 
his architectural work as an achievement, 
or expected future generations to take the 
word Father in its broad, general sense as 
Originator — Originator of the University 
of Virginia, not only of its scholastic plan, 
but also of its architecture. However 
that may be, while he has received just 
measure of praise for his educational 
system, his architectural ideas, in which 
he was as far ahead of his time as in his 
educational theories, have passed com- 
paratively unnoticed. 

An inquiry into Mr. Jefferson's career 
as an architect, is met at the outset with 
serious difficulty, for there are few data. 
We find that he entered William and 
Mary College in the year 1760 ; was a 
student in the Academic department for 
three years, and afterwards in the Law 
for five, and began the practice of law in 
1767, at the age of thirty-five. 

We first hear of him in an architec- 
tural capacity in 1770, when the house at 
Shadwell (the old homestead) was de- 
stroyed by tire. He moved thence to 
Monticello, where his preparations for a 
residence were sufficiently advanced to 
make it his permanent abode. 

In June, 1779, he writes : " I was ap- 
pointed Governor of the Commonwealth, 
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and retired from the Legislature. Being 
elected also one of the Visitors of William 
and Marjr College, I effected, during my 
residence in Williamsburg that year, a 
change in the organization of the Institu- 
tion. We added the law of nature and 
nations, and the fine arts, to the duties of 
the moral professor." 

There are no exact data as to what it 
was intended to include under the term 
"fine arts," but the fact that at the very 
first opportunity Mr. Jefferson introduced 
the fine arts into the curriculum of Wil- 
liam and Mary is of far-reaching signifi- 
cance, for it shows that even at this time 
he was thoroughly impressed with the 
importance of art as a study, and refused 
to regard it merely as a pastime. 

In 1784 he was appointed Minister to 
France where his artistic insight was 
generally well recognized, for we find 
him authorized to employ a suitable sculp- 
tor to make the statue of General Wash- 
ington, and this is now the celebrated 
Houdon statue in the Capitol grounds at 
Kichmond. Soon after this, his old col- 
leagues in the Legislature requested him 
to furnish a plan for the new State House. 
We are told just here of Mr. Jefferson: 
" In his notes he had been somewhat of a 
critic of architecture," and had declared 
that " the genius of the art seemed to have 
shed its maledictions over the land of his 
birth." He undertook the State House 
project with more than usual ardor, and 
applied to an architect of reputation, and 
under the influence of Jefferson's par- 
tiality for the Grecian architecture, they 
selected as a model the Maison Carree of 
Nlmes, pronounced by Mr. Jefferson " one 
of the most beautiful, if not the most 
beautiful and precious morsel of architec- 
ture left by antiquity." It is interesting 
to note that Jefferson and his architect 



were subjected to the same worries as fall 
to the lot of their more recent brethren : 
" As the building was originally a temple, 
and contained but a single room, it took 
some time to make the plan of the in- 
terior convenient for the three branches 
of government." In the meanwhile he 
learns that the committee was about to 
proceed upon a plan of its own. He im- 
mediately writes to Mr. Madison and Mr. 
Randolph to prevail on them to arrest the 
progress of the work ; he writes that his 
plan is not only more beautiful than the 
other, but more convenient. " Besides," 
he asks, " how is a taste in this beautiful 
art to be formed in our countrymen, un- 
less we avail ourselves of every occasion 
when public buildings are to be erected, 
of presenting to them models for their 
study and imitation ?" To Mr. Madison 
he says : " You see I am an enthusiast on 
the subject of the arts. But it is an en- 
thusiasm of which I am not ashamed, as 
its object is to improve the taste of my 
countrymen, to increase their reputation, 
to reconcile to them the respect of the 
world, and procure them its praise." The 
appeal was successful, his plan was 
adopted, and from it the present capitol 
was erected. The building, however, fails 
to satisfy one of the most important canons 
of architectural design in that its exterior 
belies its interior. The main entrances 
are on the sides, while the porticoes, be- 
speaking those entrances, are at the ends. 
We can easily pardon such a fault, how- 
ever, in the measure of praise which 
should be given to him for carrying 
through his own ideas, and giving us a 
building modelled on historic lines, rather 
than allowing the committee to proceed 
on their own plan. 

As a resident of the continent, Mr. 
Jeffei*son made good use of the opportui- 
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ties to cultivate liis artistic tastes. On the 
20th of March, 1787, we find him at 
Nlmes writing to the Comtesse de Tesse : 
"Here I am. Madam, gazing whole hours 
at the Maison Carree, like a lover at his 
mistress. The stocking-weavers and silk- 
spinners around it consider me as a hypo- 
chondriac Englishman, about to write with 
a pistol the last chapter of his history. 
This is the second time I have been in 
love since I left Paris. The first was with 
a Diana at the Chateau de Laye-Epinaye, 
in Beaujolais, a delicious morsel of sculp- 
ture by M. A. Soldtz. This, you will say, 
was in rule, to fall in love with a female 
beauty — but, with a house ! It is out of 
all precedent ! Xo, Madam, it is not with- 
out a precedent in my own history. While 
in Paris, I was violently smitten with the 
Hotel de Salm, and used to go to the 
Tuilleries almost daily to look at it." 

December 23d, 1787, Jefferson returned 
to America. He retired to private life, 
and to Monticello, in 1794, at the age of 
fifty, and it was then that he began to 
complete his home. The Due de la Roche- 
foucauld-Lian court writes in 1796: "Mr. 
Jefferson had commenced its construction 
before the American Revolution. Since 
that epoch his life has been constantly 
engaged in public affairs, and he has not 
been able to complete tlie execution of the 
whole extent of the project which it seems 
he had at first conceived. That part of 
the building which was finished has suf- 
fered from the suspension of the work, 
and Mr. Jefferson, who two years since 
resumed the habits and leisure of private 
life, is now employed in repairing the 
damage occasioned by this interruption, 
and still more by his absence. lie con- 
tinues his original plan, and even improves 
on it by giving to his buildings more ele- 
vation and extent. He intends that they 



shall consist of only one story crowned 
with balustrades; a dome is to be con- 
structed in the center of the structure. 
The apartments will be large and con- 
venient ; the decorations, both outside and 
inside, simple, yet regular and elegant. 
Monticello, according to its first plan, was 
infinitely superior to all the other houses 
in America in point of taste and con- 
venience ; but at that time Mr. Jefferson 
had studied taste and the fine arts in books 
only. His travels in Europe have sup- 
plied him with models ; he has appropri- 
ated them to his design, and his new plan, 
the execution of which is already much 
advanced, will be accomplised before the 
end of next year, and then his house will 
certainly deserve to be ranked with the 
most pleasant mansions in France and 
England." 

In 1782 (fourteen years before), the 
Marquis deChastellux had written : "This 
house, of which Mr. Jefferson was the 
architect, and often one of the workmen, 
is rather elegant in the Italian taste, 
though not without fault. It consists of 
one large square pavilion, the entrance of 
which is by two porticoes, ornamented 
with pillars. The ground floor consists 
of a very large, lofty saloon, which is to 
be decorated entirely in the antique style ; 
above it is a library of the same form ; 
two small wings, with only a ground floor 
and attic-story, are joined to this pavilion, 
and communicate with the kitchen oflices, 
etc., which will form a kind of basement- 
story, over which runs a terrace. My 
object in this short description is only to 
show the difference between this and the 
other houses of the country, for we may 
safely aver that Mr. Jefferson is the first 
American who has consulted the fine arts 
to know how he should shelter himself 
from the weather." 
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It is easy, therefore, to see the influence 
which Mr. Jefferson's residence in France 
had exerted on his artistic taste, but it is 
also clearly proven that this taste and 
talent were well developed before he left 
this country. Exactly where Jefferson 
obtained the data essential to design even 
the original structure, it is hard to say. 
We are inclined to believe that his friend, 
Dr. Small, the Professor of Mathematics 
at William and Mary, must have had 
works of art of more or less value, and 
that he assisted in developing Mr. Jeffer- 
son's artistic taste. It is a fact beyond 
dispute that no amount of uncultured 
artistic instinct would enable a man to 
develop such a design as that of Monti- 
cello. No data are available as to the 
tastes or habits of Dr. Small, so we are 
left entirely to conjecture as to where and 
how Mr. Jefferson obtained that artistic 
cultivation which enabled him to outline 
the original plan of Monticello. 

We next hear of Mr. Jefferson in an 
architectural capacity in connection with 
the buildings of the University of Vir- 
ginia. It is not our purpose to incorpo- 
rate in this article any history of that long 
effort by Jefferson and his distinguished 
associate, Joseph C. Cabell, which finally 
resulted in the establishment of the Tni- 
versity of Virginia. Suflice it to say, that 
after a protracted struggle and many pre- 
liminary moves the Legislature, in 1818, 
established the Univei-sity and located it 
at Central College, which had been partly 
completed, and it is the plan of "An 
Academical Village" devised for Central 
College by Mr. Jefferson on which the 
University buildings were carried to com- 
pletion. We quote from the proceedings 
of a meeting of the Visitors of Centi-al 
College, held in Charlottesville May 5th, 
1817: "On view a plan presented for 



erecting a distinct pavilion or building 
for each separate professorship, and ar- 
ranging these around a square, each pa- 
vilion containing a school-room and two 
apartments for the accommodation of the 
professor, with other reasonable conveni- 
ences; the Board determines that one of 
these pavilions shall now be erected. And 
it is further resolved, that so far as the 
funds may admit the Proctor be requested 
to proceed to the erection of dormitories 
for the students adjacent to said pavilion, 
not exceeding ten on each side, of brick, 
and of regular architecture, according to 
the same plan proposed." It is interest- 
ing to note that the visitors present at 
this meeting were James Monroe, James 
Madison, John H. Cocke and Thos. Jef- 
ferson. We quote further from the re- 
port of the Commissioners appointed to 
"fix the site of the University of Vir- 
ginia, etc.," dated August 14th, 1818: 
"The Board having thus agreed on a 
proper site for the University, to be re- 
ported to the Legislature, proceed to the 
second of the duties assigned to them (that 
of proposing a plan for its buildings) and 
they are of the opinion that it should 
consist of distinct houses or pavilions ar- 
ranged at proper distances on each side of 
a lawn of a proper breadth, and of indefi- 
nite extent in one direction at least ; in 
each of which should be a lecturing room, 
with from two to four apartments, for the 
accommodation of a professor and his 
family; that these pavilions should be 
united by a range of dormitories sufii- 
cient each for the accommodation of two 
students only, this provision being deemed 
advantageous to morals, to order, and to 
uninterrupted study ; and that a passage of 
some kind, under cover from the weather, 
should give communication along the 
whole range." * * "It is supposed 
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probable that a building of somewhat 
more size in the middle of the grounds 
may be called for in time, in which may 
be rooms for religious worship, under 
such impartial regulations as the Visitors 
shall prescribe, for public examinations, 
for a library, for the schools of music, 
drawing, and other associated purposes." 
This report was signed by Mr. JeflEerson 
first, and was most probably written in 
full by him. It will be noted that it is 
simply the building plan of Central Col- 
lege with the addition of " the building 
in the middle ground." It may be well 
to note here that this same report includes 
the scholastic plan, and that not only in 
this plan, but in the others made by Mr. 
Jefferson, a Department of Architecture 
is included ; and there is no doubt that 
Mr. Jeflferson still remained true to the 
precedent he had established at William 
and Mary and was still thoroughly im- 
pressed with the importance of Archi- 
tecture and the Fine Arts as a study of 
practical utility. In the act passed by 
the Legislature establishing the Univer- 
sity and defining the courses of study, Mr. 
Jefferson's pets are excluded. It may be 
that this was done from motives of econ- 
omy, for only ten professors were to be 
appointed, and they had multitudinous 
duties. However, when the Visitors met 
just before the opening of the Institution, 
1824, and arranged in detail the work of 
the Schools, we find Mr. Jefferson assert- 
ing himself with his noted persistence, for 
in the School of Mathematics is included 
" Architecture, Civil and Military." Mr. 
Jefferson was the directing and shaping 
power in the building of the University 
until his death. " He drew plans, made 
estimates and contracts, busied himself 
about bricks and mortar and superin- 
tended the whole business of building." 



When he began the task of converting 
Central College into the University he 
found two pavilions and sixteen dormi- 
tories complete. Before the Institution 
was opened the following buildings were 
finished, viz : ten pavilions, six hotels, one 
hundred and ten dormitories and " The 
Rotunda," or in other words the Lawns, 
the Ranges and the Rotunda. The key- 
note to the whole building scheme is found 
in his determination to make the build- 
ings a monumental group, which should 
impress the beholder for all time, and in- 
cidentally to cater to that Virginian char- 
acteristic " which would never be pleased 
with anything small." " The great object 
of our aim from the beginning has been 
to make an establishment the most emi- 
nent in the United States, in order to draw 
to it the youth of every State, but especi- 
ally of the South and West. We have 
proposed, therefore, to call to it the char- 
acters of the first order of science from 
Europe, as well as our own country, and 
not only by the salaries and the comforts 
of their situation, but by the distinguished 
scale of its structure and preparation, and 
the promise of future eminence which 
these would hold up, to induce them to 
commit their reputation to its future for- 
tunes. Had we built a bam for a col- 
lege and log huts for accommodations, 
should we ever have had the assurance 
to propose to an European Professor of 
that character to come to it ? " 

In order therefore to carry out these 
ideas it was decided to have recourse to 
that most monumental of all architectu- 
ral styles, the classic ; and it is interesting 
to know that in 1890 the associated archi- 
tects of the World's Fair buildings, hav- 
ing this same end to attain, sought it suc- 
cessfully through the same channel — the 
classic style. 
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The various drawings required for the 
University buildings were made by Mr. 
Jefferson, assisted by his granddaughter, 
Cornelia J. Randolph. Contrary to the 
commonly-received idea, there has been 
no attempt to make reproductions, except 
in the case of the rotunda. The propor- 
tions and the details of the order used were 
taken from 9ome structure, but no attempt 
was made to reproduce that structure, 
with the one exception noted. For ex- 
ample: the pavilions now occupied by 
Professors Gamett and Peters are credited 
to the " Ionic of the Temple of Fortuna 
Virilis." A glance at a cut of the temple 
will show that use was made only of the 
order, not of the design of the temple. 
And so also in regard to the " Doric and 
Ionic of the Theater of Marcellus," which 
we find in two other pavilions. 

In the rotunda, however, an entirely 
different phase of the question presents 
itself. The drawing made by Mr. Jeffer- 
son for this building contains the follow- 
ing: "Rotunda reduced to the proportions 
of the Pantheon, and accommodated to 
the purposes of a Library for the Uni- 
versity, with rooms for drawing, music, 
examinations and other accessory pur- 
poses — the diameter of the building 
(77 feet) being one-half that of the Pan- 
theon, consequently one-fourth its area 
and one-eighth its volume." It will be 
noted, however, that the Rotunda differs 
from the Pantheon in the following re- 
spects: The portico of the Rotunda is 
hexa-style ; that of the Pantheon is octa- 
style ; the side belfries are omitted ; the 
main cornice of the Rotunda is continued 
around the building. Again in the Ro- 
tunda, a circle drawn with its center in 
the center of the structure, is tangent to 
the ground line, and to the outside lines 
of the side walls, as well as to the dome. 



This is not exactly the case in the Pan- 
theon, for here the diameter of the dome 
and the distance from the floor line to the 
highest point of the dome are the same. 

Whatever differences there may be in 
points of detail, there is no doubt that the 
effect of the buildings as a whole is singu- 
larly inspiring and grand. " The shadows 
of remote antiquity are cast upon those 
beautiful grassy lawns which form the 
Campus, or, shall we say, the Campo- 
Santo of the University of Virginia. There 
in the theatre of Marcellus, dwells the 
household of Professor Minor. Yonder 
are reminders of the baths of Caracalla, 
of the baths of Diocletian, and of the 
temple of Fortuna Virilis. And there, at 
the upper or northen end of the quad- 
rangle, stands the Roman Pantheon, the 
temple of all the gods, reduced to one- 
half its original size, but still majestic and 
imposing. This building, with its ro- 
tunda, upon which Jefferson spent as much 
pains as Michael Angelo did upon the 
dome of St. Peter's, is used for the library 
and for various lecture-halls. Young peo- 
ple dance merrily under that stately dome 
at the end of tha academic year. The 
young monks thus escape from their cells 
into the modern social world. How charm- 
ingly old Rome, mediaeval Europe, and 
modern America blend together before 
the very eyes of young Virginia." 

And we may well pause here and ask why 
it is that, while Jefferson's scholastic plan 
has been watched with such pious solici- 
tude, his architectural scheme has been so 
desecrated ? It is a fact that, with one ex- 
ception, all the additions to the original 
buildings violate Mr. Jefferson's scheme 
most flagrantly. Yet, when we examine 
the matter, it is easy to see how this has 
happened. We will pass, if you please, the 
addition to the long rectangular annex to 
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tlie Kotunda, in wliicli it was vainly hoped 
by repeating tlie porch at the new end, 
to preserve the liarmony. The principal 
additions of the University in more recent 
time have been the Medical Hall, the 
Chemical Laboratory, the Brooks Mu- 
seum, the Chapel and the Gymnasium. 
The Medical Hall and the Chemical Labo- 
ratory are purely utilitarian buildings^ 
which do not assert themselves, yet care- 
fully detailed classic entrances would have 
done mucli to secure harmony. The first 
building to make an irreparable break in 
the plan was the Brooks Museum. This 
building (equipment and plans) was a gift 
to the Institution. The Visitors were 
only concerned with it to the extent of 
accepting it. The architects who planned 
it, either failed to visit the University be- 
fore doing so, or were possessed of a greater 
share of iconoclasm tlian falls to most 
mortals. The Chapel is of stone, in the 
Gothic style, and has been the subject of 
nmch severe criticism, notably, from Mrs 
Amelie Rives-Chanler. 

There can be no doubt that it would 
have been better to have built it of brick in 
the classic style, but whether any one is 
to l)e criticised for it is a doubtful ques- 
tion. This building was erected by the 
long continued and most earnest effort 
of the ladies of the University, and we 
incline to believe that when the end came 
in view, the style of design was completely 
lost sight of in the joy that the building 
was really to be built — that the Institution 
was to have a suitable edifice for religious 
worship at last. 

As we have said, the Chapel was built 
by subscription, the Museum was a gift, 
and it was only in the Fayerweather Gym- 
nasium that the Visitors exercised a con- 
trolling voice. While no copy of any 
classic structure, yet the building follows 



the lines laid down by Jefferson, being 
classic in feeling and in detail. 

May we not hope that in all future 
additions to the University, no matter how 
unimportant the structure may appear, 
the Visitors will bear in mind the follow- 
ing memorable words of Jefferson, words 
as true and perhaps more needful to-day 
than when first written, words which it 
would be well to have upon the walls of 
all rooms in which committees having 
charge of public buildings deliberate: 
" Besides, how is a taste in this beautiful 
art to be formed in our countrymen un- 
less we avail ourselves of every occasion, 
when public buildings are to be erected, 
of presenting to them models for their 
study and imitation?" 

John Kevan Peebles. 

Norfolk, Va., May 15, 1894. 



SKETCH OF THE LATE JOHN 
STAIGE DAVIS. 



BY JOHN HERBERT CLAIBORNE, ▲. M., M. D. 



** Nam saepe ego audlvi Q. Maximum, P. 8cipto- 
nem, praeterea civltatis nostrae praeclaros Tiros 
solltOB ita dicere,cam majorum imagines intuereotor, 
veliementissime slblaoimum ad virtutem acoendl: 
BciUcet Don ceram iUam neque flgaram tantam vim 
in sese habere, sed memorla reram gestamm eam 
flammam egregiis virts in pectore cresoere neqae prlos 
sedarl, quam virtus eorum tiamam atqne glorlam 
adaequaverit.*' C. Sallusti C&ispi, 

DB BBI^IiO JUOUBTHIKO. 

Uber. iv. 3-7. 
lo rendering, by request, the following sketch of 
the life of an eminent and honored Professor of the 
University of Virginia, and of a preceptor with 
whom my personal relations as a student, and in 
after life, were always trustful and kindly, the work 
has literally been a labor of love. But I shall mag> 
nify my office, even above this high consideration, 
if I succeed in presenting such a picture of his 
rounded character, such an image of the man as be 
was, that the noble and ingenuous youth who gather 
annnally for instruction in the various Schools of 
this great State Institute, looking upon the beauty 
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and symmetry of that character, shall feel them- 
selves excited, irresistibly, to the pursuit of honor, 
and to the emulation of those virtues which made 
his life notable, and his name a synonym of in- 
dustry, earnestness and truthfulness. 

Dr. JoHH Staioe Dayis was bom in Albemarle 
County, Virginia, on the 1st of October, 1824. He 
was the son of John A. G. Davis and Mary Jane 
Terrell, his wife. Mr. Davis, who was an eminent 
member of the Bar at Charlottesville, Virginia, was 
elected to the Chair of Law at the University in 
1830, and removed with hb family to the precincts 
of that Institution. Young Davis, therefore, as 
early as his sixth year, became a resident member 
of the colony and society of that cultured polity. 
And the part which he so honorably bore, and the 
place which he so gracefully filled, from precocious 
boyhood to ripe old age, was well attested by con- 
temporary fellows, partners of his labors and par- 
ticipants of his love, and ever since has been the 
recital and the story of classman, and of tutor, on 
the campus and in the hall, until one has some- 
times wondered if the real has certainly passed 
away, and the graceful, lithe figure which memory 
meets under every arcade is but a creation that fancy 
recalls. 

Beared under the shadow and dome of the temple 
of science and learning, and constantly associated 
with men of culture and acquirement, young Davis^ 
opportunities for education were, of course, excep- 
tionally good. But hb mind must have been of 
precocious mould, and his habits of application most 
severe, for before completing his sixteenth year we 
find him graduated from the University with the 
degree of Master of Arts. This was then, as it is 
now indeed, an attainment and an honor in pursuit 
of which many a man of maturer years has strug- 
gled hard a weary curriculum of sessions and felt 
himself fortunate to hold at their teiminus the glit- 
tering guerdon of days of toil and nights of weary 
work. One year afterwards his genius and hb in- 
dustry were crowned with further and merited ac- 
knowledgment, and he was graduated on the 4th of 
July, 1841, with the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 

After spending some eighteen months thereafter in 
the practical study of medicine in Philadelphia, he 
settled in Jefferson county, Virginia, in December, 
1842. In January, 1845, he returned to Charlottes- 
ville, Albemarle County, and was elected Demon- 
strator of Anatomy at the University. He held 
thb position until 1856, when he was elected to the 
Chair of Anatomy, Materia Medica and Botany. 
With the exception of the Chair of Botany, which 
after the civil war was transferred to the Depart- 



ment of Agriculture, he held thb professorship until 
the 17th of July, 1885, when hb laborious and use- 
ful life came to an end. 

At the time of hb death. Dr. Davb was only in 
hb sixty-first year, and failed therefore of the prom- 
ise of the allotted three score years and ten. Like 
so many others of the self-ignoring and self-forget- 
ting men of hbtype, who give for the good of their 
race all their time and all their strength, he perished 
before hb manhood felt the enervation of age, and 
hb sun sunk out of sight before it had reached the 
horizon of the evening of life. The tired brain 
was the first, of course, to tell the sad story, and 
aphasia proclaimed where the willing but over- 
worked convolutions had yielded to the strain. He 
died on the 17th of July, 1885, of pneumonia, 
secondary to hemiplegia, hb family, and hb physi- 
cian. Dr. Dabney, at his bedside. 

Dr. Davb was twice married ; first to Miss Lucy 
Landon Blackford, who died on the 1st of February, 
1859, leaving two children, Mrs. Mary Jane Har- 
rison, now dead, and Dr. William B. Davis, Captain 
and Assistant Surgeon, U. a A., a worthy son of a 
worthy sire. He was married the second time to 
Miss Caroline Hill, on the 20th of September, 1865, 
who, with three children, survives him. The oldest, 
Dr. John Staige Davis, b now Adjunct Professor of 
Pathology at the University. 

The estimate which men placed on Dr. Davis in 
the community in which he spent all but four years 
of hb life, attests a character full, rounded and com- 
plete ; and if we could draw aside the veil from 
the home circle and show him as father, husband 
and brother, and bring out before the world his love, 
hb cheery manner, and hb tender care for family 
and household, we could perhaps unlock the secret 
of the universal love that greeted him wherever he 
went Some men meet the world with a smile and 
keep for home service moroseness or a scowl. -No 
such d astard was Dr. Davis. The sweet and winning 
manner which he carried out to his fellows was bom 
and tempered in the sunshine of hb own house. 
When he went out into the public marts every man 
whom he met knew him, and every man who knew 
him loved him. Amongst hb pupils he was not 
only teacher but father, friend, counsellor, and guide. 
Any boy could approach him, and every boy was 
sure of recognition, and felt safe from rebuff! As 
a teacher hb impressive manner, hb earnestness, 
his directness of speech, his wealth and beauty of 
illustration, commanded the attention of the pupil 
at once, and nothing could break the interest of 
attention in the lecture-room, even when he was 
lecturing on the dull details of Anatomy. From 
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the time when he took op the dry bones on the gib- 
bering skeleton, ''bugbear of oor childhood," and 
all along through ligament, and muscle, and artery, 
and nerve, and vein, and viscos, he held the atten- 
tion chained to the object lesson before the class, 
and it was a stopid boy who carried nothing away, 
or who did not keep something safe for the qniz of 
the morrow. Who could forget the origin, divis- 
ion, ramification, office of muscle or vessel or nerve 
as he demonstrated it before the eye? Who can 
foiget the simple grace with which, holding upon 
the handle of scalpel some important vessel, he 
traced its course " as the bee flies '' (how many of 
his old pupils will recall those words !) from source 
to destination ? 

But one of Dr. Davis* most striking character- 
istics, to me, was his high sense of obligation and 
responsibility in his work. Duty was his guiding 
star, and nothing, no interest, no pleasure, no ap- 
peal could induce him to swerve one iota from that 
course which he had marked out as right There 
was no delay, and no dallying along that path which 
his convictions marked as the true path. Along 
that path he walked firmly, faithfully, deterred by 
no fear of any lion in the way, nor seduced by any 
siren into one moment of forgetfulness that the end 
before him was the end prescribed by God's truth, 
as God gave him to see the truth. His duty as he 
saw it was to fill the office of Professor of Anatomy 
and Materia Medica to which he had been ap- 
pointed by the Board of Visitors of the University 
of Virginia, and to give to the pupil the worth of 
the money which he had paid for his tuition. He 
was at the service of his fellows, and at the service 
of the community in which he lived, and was ready 
and awake to all the duties of citizenship, as long 
as they did not conflict with the functions of that 
office to which he had given fealty. But when any 
conflict came between the two he separated them 
one from the other and no man doubted where he 
would stand. 

A striking illustration of this unswerving obedi- 
ence to that which he conceived to be his duty oc- 
curred in an incident of which I was a disappointed 
and almost an agg^eved witness. Some years be- 
fore his death it seemed that he was interested in 
the construction of the Gkis Works at Charlottes- 
ville, possibly at the University, and he had cor- 
responded with me in reference to the Gas Works 
of this city (Petersburg), their cost, location, profits, 
and more especially whether the emanations and 
products of the plant were considered ofiensive or 
detrimental to the health of those living in the 
vicinage. I invited him to pay me a visit and in- 



spect the works here and to get from first hands the 
information that he wished. He accepted my in- 
vitation and wrote me that he would be with me on 
such a day and at such an hour. I was delighted 
at the prospect of seeing him at my house and 
having some of hb old pupils to meet him and 
made my arrangements to receive him in such a 
manner that we should all live over for a short 
season some of our happy past On meeting him 
at the depot he asked if we could not go immedi- 
ately to the Gas Works. I accompanied him there, 
and in an hour he furnished himself with all the 
information he needed, and then, looking at his 
watch, said : " Now I can take the train you indi- 
cated in your letter as the one on which I could 
return to the University and I shall not miss my 
class." ^ No,'' I said, '' there are other trains, and 
you can lose only one day, at most, and you must 
go to my house. Some of the old boys will meet 
you there and we will talk over old times." " Doc- 
tor," he remarked, in his old loving way, and with 
a warm grasp of the hand, '' yon know what pleas- 
ure that would give me, but my duty lies elsewhere." 
He had travelled four hundred miles, and could not 
even stop to break bread with an old friend. Duty 
called him to his lecture-room at such an hour, and 
he could not allow pleasure to detain him. Such 
was Dr. Davis* idea of duty. Bather straightlaoed, 
some man may say, and smacking of the fanatic. 
Well, only by such strained and straightlaoed de- 
votion, such fanaticism, if you choose, have all the 
victories been won which were ever won for truth 
or right, in Church or State. 

And so in Dr.Davis* religious life, hb conscience, 
not another man's conscience, was his umpire and 
his guide. He was a churchman without cant, a 
Christian without hypocrisy. He taught a religion, 
and he lived a religion, which gave twelve inches 
to the foot, and three feet to the yard, and ten mills 
to the cent, and an hundred cents to the dollar, and 
an honest day's work for a full day's pay. 

In conclusion, I do not know that I can sum up 
in more fitting words the virtues and ezcellenctea 
of Dr. Davis* character than to reproduce the fol- 
lowing tribute, offered by Dr. Cabell, and unani- 
mously adopted at a meeting of the Faculty of the 
University of Virginia on the 17th of October fol- 
lowing his death. It bears especial worth because 
offered by a man of unswerving devotion to duty 
himself, a man who never compromised the truth 
with compliments : 

" The glowing tributes paid to Dr. Davis* memory 
in contemporary notices of his death in the medi- 
cal, religious and secular journals of this State, and 
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several other States of the Union, abundantly attest 
the honorable reputation he had won and the lofty 
estimate placed upon his character and endowments. 
Wherever he was known the achievements of his 
professional career had fully realized the promise 
of his precocious childhood, and of his brilliant 
University career. As a lecturer he had few equals 
and no superiors. As a practitioner he was not 
only fully abreast of the latest advances in medical 
science, but was also skilful and judicious in their 
practical application. Assiduous in his ministra- 
tions and warmly sympathizing with the sick and 
suffering, he won, in an unusual d^ree, the con- 
fidence and grateful affection of his patients. In 
the relations of private life he was true and just in 
all his dealings, faithful to his friends, and habitu- 
ally punctilious in dispensing the courtesies which 
beautify social intercourse among men. To these 
enduring qualities of courtly distinction he added 
the crowning grace of an earnest Christian faith.'' 



SCHELE DE VERE. 



Fifty years ago, on 23d September,1844, 
Professor M. Scheie De Vere was ap- 
pointed to the chair of Modern Languages 
in this University. The position was one 
diflScult to fill. The field to be covered 
was vast — embracing the French, Ger- 
man, Spanish and Italian languages and 
their literatures, the literary and political 
history of these nations, and the Anglo- 
Saxon. The post had been held by a 
series of men of undoubted scholarship, 
but fitted neither by temperament nor by 
character to command the esteem and 
respect of their students. The subjects 
of instruction were at that period but lit- 
tle studied in American colleges, and not 
at all in preparatory schools, so that his 
pupils came under the hands of the new 
professor absolutely without training in 
the structure or the use of the foreign 
language. 

In spite of these disadvantages the 
school became, within two years, one of 



the largest in the University. Its num- 
bers grew with the growth of the col- 
lege, attaining in the anmis mirahUis of 
1856-7 a maximum of 241 out of 645 
students. The study of modern philology 
and of modem literatures conquered a 
place side by side with the study of the 
classics, and was recognized as of like im- 
portance and of like f ruitfulness. How 
vital and abiding was the impression made 
by the young professor on his pupils will 
appear later from their own words. 

His indefatigable industry was not con- 
tent, however, with such appeal to the pub- 
lic of American scholars as was possible 
through the channel of his lecture-room. 
He aimed by his pen to reach and im- 
press a wider audience, and his published 
manuals on Comparative Philology, the 
Study of English, Americanisms, and the 
Grammar in French, not to mention many 
other writings of a more popular char- 
acter, have contributed by their vivacity, 
clearness and elegance, to arouse and en- 
liven interest in their subjects, and thus 
powerfully to promote the spread of the 
studies confided to his hands. 

Upon the approach of the fiftieth an- 
niversary of Professor Scheie De Vere's 
appointment many of his colleagues felt 
that his services to the University had 
been so great and memorable as to de- 
mand appropriate recognition. A com- 
mittee of their number was appointed to 
draw up a circular letter addressed to his 
former pupils, inviting them to unite with 
us in the presentation of a suitable testi- 
monial of the sentiments aroused by the 
review of so useful and distinguished a 
career. This circular was published in 
the last number of the Bulletin. The 
responses to it were not only prompt and 
generous, but accompanied by words of 
unsolicited remembrance so kind, and of 
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appreciation bo exalted, as to deserve 
permanent record It is to be regretted 
that the limits of space render it possible 
to present only a few meagre extracts 
from this correspondence : 

^ 1 think of him as one of the clearest lecturers 
I heard in the Univereity." 

[Prof. Edward A. Allen, Univ. of Mo.] 

** I feel deeply indebted to my honored teacher, 
Prof. M. Scheie De Vere, for what I received from 
him doring my three years at the University of 
Virginia. His services to the Science of Language 
have been very great His personal infloenoe on 
his students has been still greater." 

[Prof. Chas. a. Brigos, New York, N.Y.] 

"I am delighted to have an opportunity of con- 
tributing. Did my check represent the half of what 
I owe him, you would have no need to look else- 
where for the fund." 

[EuosKS Blackford, Md.] 

" My recollection of him as scholar, gentleman 
and friend is as strong to-day as thirty-eight years 
ago. I have many reasons for being sincerely at- 
tached to him." 

[PowHATAK Clarks, Baltimore, Md.] 

"No one deserves the gratitude of all American 
scholars more than the venerable Professor Scheie 
DeVere." 

[Prof. Alces Fortikr, Tulane Univ., La.] 

"No one has a higher respect for the literary 
achievements, the signal worth and the courtesy of 
Professor De Vere than I." 

[A. Haller Gross, Philadelphia, Pa.] 

" I think it eminently proper that Prof. Scheie 
De Vere should be the recipient of such a testi- 
monial of regard from his former pupils. Besides 
the lustre he has shed upon the University by 
the beauty and brilliancy of his writings and the 
splendor of his work as an academical teacher, I 
feel personally that I owe him a debt impayable for 
the share he had in forming my taste for letters." 
[Dr. Geo. Tucker Harrisoii, New York,N.y.] 

" I feel that I owe a great deal to Dr. Scheie De 
Vere. It was largely due to him that I studied the 
modem languages eon amort, while I was at the 
University and aAerwards." 

[Rev. Edward H. Ikole, Md.] 

"I have the highest respect and regard for the 
character, scholarly attainments and useful work of 



Prof. Scheie De Vere. I have an affection for him 
as a kind friend. He deserves the highest honor." 
[Prof. B. W. JoNBB, Univ. of Miss.] 

''To no one man amongst her distinguished 
teachers does the University owe more than to Dr. 
M. Scheie De Vere, and it gives me the greatest 
pleasure to show my appreciation of what he has 
done for our Alma Mater." 

[John B. Minor, Jr., Richmond, Va.] 

"I should like to present my most reverential 
greeting to Dr. Scheie De Vere. He has aehieved 
a great work of enduring benefit, and I turn with 
loyal heart to pay him the homage I think so richly 
due him." [Rodss Masbie, formerly 

Prof, of Mod. Langs., Richmond College, Va.] 

" I am personally indebted to him for a thousand 
kindnesses, in addition to the constant encourage- 
ment which he gave me when my work seemed 
almost harder than I was able to bear. There were 
four professors at the University in my day to whom- 
I have always since felt that I owe more than to all 
other men — Minor, Harrison, McGuffey and Scheie 
De Vere. I always think of them with love and 
gratitude." 

[Thomas H. Malone, Nashville, Tenn.] 

" It is delightful to me to read the statements, 
which you have most happily expressed, concern iog^ 
the labors and the influence of my honored friend." 
[Prof. F. A. March, La Fayette College, Pa.] 

''I have retained all my life the most grateful 
memory of the accuracy and beauty of the method 
by which he led me on to the knowledge of French 
and Spanbh." 

[Prof. Thomas B. Price, Columbia College.] 

'*It has been my good fortune to know Dr. Scheie 
De Vere from the outset of his career in the Uni- 
versity, and I have always held him in very high 
esteem as a man and as a professor." 

[James H. Skinner, Staunton, Va.] 

** The testimonial is richly deserved by Mr. Scheie. 
I only wish it were on a larger scale." 

[S. V. SouTHALL, Charlottesville, Va.] 

'' I hold Prof. Scheie De Vere in high esteem and 
am glad the tribute proposed is to be made to his 
worth and work. I esteem him as a professor and 
a man, and am proud to know he is my friend." 
[R. Taylor Scott, Attorney General of Va.] 

** It is now over thirty years since I had the honor 
of graduating in his school, but in spite of this 
long period that has passed I vividly remember the 
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warm friendlioen and kiDdness I received from 
him.'* 

[D. £. HuoKB Smith, Charleston's. C] 

'* The idea is most af^reeable to me and I am only 
too happy to contribute to it I hope that by means 
of the gift Prof. Scheie De Vere will be assured of 
the admiration and afiection of all hb old stu- 
dents." 

IKoBEET a Tatlob, Ncw York, N.Y.] 

" As a former student I can speak only in the 
highest terms of Prof. De Vere, and I sincerely 
hope that he may yet be spared for many years of 
loyal seryice to the University." 

[Louis J. WiUBON, Brazoria, Texas.] 

The gift selected by the Committee was 
a large punch-bowl of solid silver lined 
with gold and a ladle to match, the whole 
enclosed in a handsome quartered oak case 
trimmed with brass. 

The bowl, which was presented on 23d 
September, 1894, bore this inscription: 

M. SCHELB DE YERE, 

University of Vii^nia, 

Professor of Modem Languages, 

Appointed 23d September, 1S44. 

Presented by his colleagues and former pupils, 

on this fiftieth anniyersary of his appointment, in 

recognition of the lasting value of his Half Century 

of distinguished service, and in testimony of their 

enduring regard. 

And was accompanied by the following 
letter of congratulation : 

Prof. M, Scheie De Vere, University of Virginia: 

Deab Sir, — In presenting to you, in the name of 
your friends and former pupils, this testimonial of 
their esteem we beg to extend to you our cordial 
congratulations upon the happy completion of your 
fifty years of service in this University. 

We are not unmindful of the unique nature of 
those services. At a time when older and better 
endowed colleges in America had not recognized the 
importance of comparative philology, yon offered in 
this University a course which hundreds followed 
with enthusiastic interest; and before Anglo-Saxon 
had been fixed in the curricula of English or Ameri- 
can Universities, you, feeling the impulse of our 
sagacious and far-seeing founder, inaugurated the 
sjstematic study of this early period of our mother- 
tongue. That the number enrolled in this class 
alone would aggregate more than five hundred stu- 



dents is clearest proof of the attractivenen of the 
lectures yon then delivered. 

But this was only a part of your activity. Bring- 
ing to your work in Modem Languages the ad- 
vantages of foreign birth and thorough training, 
you soon placed these languages upon an equal foot- 
ing with branches of study more fully and widely 
recognised as suited for discipline and culture. 

When your graceful contributions to general lit- 
erature, your special studies of important subjects, 
and your learned addresses, heard with applause in 
many of our leading cities, are reviewed, your fame 
seems well grounded and abiding. But your re- 
nown does not depend upon these, for your reputa- 
tion is safe in the afiTectionate and grateful remem- 
brance of your old pupils, who recall with pride 
your eloquent lectures and acknowledge with grati- 
tude their indebtedness to your faithful instruction. 
Of such gratitude and esteem, dear Sir, we have 
repeated and touching evidence in the letters of 
friends who have gladly shared in this tribute to 
you. We are sure that their kind and appreciative 
words will be dearer to youlhan massive silver, and 
the knowledge of their high regard far more pleas- 
ing than any gift from their hands. 

We beg you, then, in accepting this memorial of- 
fering, to count its beauty enhanced and its value 
multiplied by the assurance that their commendation 
crowns your long term of service and their good 
wishes attend your declining years. To be en- 
shrined in the grateful memory of those to whom 
one has given his best years and his best talents, is 
the highest reward to which a professor may look 
forward. It must bring joy to your heart to know 
such reward your own. 

Yours faithfully, 

Francis H. Smfth, 
W. RPetbks, 
Wm. M. Thornton, 
Charles W. Kent, 

Committee. 

We have also the pleasure of publish- 
ing the following response : 

To my beloved former pupilsy the Altanni of the 
Univernty of Virginia : 
Gentlemen, — Having with heartfelt gratitude 
thanked my dear colleagues for having in fraternal 
love during a half century encouraged me in my 
aims and aided me in my work, my heart turns 
with like cordial thankfulness to you, the Alumni 
of this, your great Alma Mater. For you also have 
been a powerful factor in these fifty years of my 
life here, and you also have crowned your work of 
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love and true sympathj with a noble present and 
priceless words of affectionate remembrance. Few 
have been the dajs that have not brought me a letter 
from one of 70a — from the North and the South, 
from the East and the West — ^for what State is there 
in this great Union in which our Alumnus has not 
risen to eminence and done honor to his Universitj ? 
Often and often has a familiar face looked in at mj 
study-door, smiling at the treacherous memory that 
would not supply the name to the well remembered 
features. Thus you have shared my joys and helped 
me to bear my griefs, ever assuring me of your un- 
ceasing kind remembrance and the continued in- 
terest you feel in my welfare. And now comes this 
superb token of your great kindness, accompanied 
by words which have touched me deeply and will 
endure on the pages of my grateful heart till it 
shall cease to beat forevermore. 

Wishing you and yours all the happiness that this 
world can give man, and hereafter life eternal and 
bliss unending, I remain 

Your grateful old friend, 

• M. ScHBLE DeVebe. 

The editors of the Bulletin feel that 
they may congratulate the committee 
upon the successful issue of their labors. 
Not only was the sum requested promptly 
given and notably exceeded, but the gifts 
were accompanied with such words of 
affectionate and admiring remembrance 
as exceed in value silver or gold. They 
are the unpurchasable tribute of loyal 
and ingenuous hearts, and are paid by 
them only to abiding and worthy work. 
Coming from the foremost scholars of 
America, from men of QY^ry calling scat- 
tered from New York to Texas, from the 
graduates of his earliest and of his latest 
years, they bring to the honored Senior 
of our Faculty the consummate crown of 
his labors. W. M. T. 



JOACHIM REINHARD, M.D., 

(University of Copenhagen.) 

▲CTINO PROFESSOR OF FRXNCH AlTD GERMAN, 1891-5. 



The University has been so fortunate as 
to secure the services of this accomplished 



young Danish gentleman during the ab- 
sence of Professor Perkinson in Germany. 
Appointed by the Visitors mainly upon 
the recommendation of that loyal Alum- 
nus, Professor Thomas E. Price, who 
writes in enthusiastic terms of his beauti- 
ful command of the languages and the 
literatures of both French and German, 
he comes to us full pf youthful energy and 
ambition, and the editors of the Bulle- 
tin cordially welcome him to the confi- 
dence and friendship of our students and 
Faculty. 

Professor Keinhard is of cultured stock. 
His father was for fifty years professor of 
Ancient Languages in the Gymnasium of 
Frederiksborg, Denmark, where this son 
was born in 1 858. His brother-in-law, the 
Danish poet, E. von der Recke, knew Pro- 
fessor Price during his recent residence in 
Copenhagen, and introduced young Rein- 
hard to his favorable notice. The father 
being of German and French extraction 
and the mother of German and Danish 
blood, it was natural that the French and 
German languages should be much culti- 
vated in their family. The son could read 
German fluently at the age of ten years, 
and attained the same proficiency in 
French a year or two later. Besides this, 
distinguished foreigners were not infre- 
quent visitors at his father's house, and he 
thus attained a certain command of con- 
versational French and German, which 
was later on improved by travel and 
foreign residence. 

Young Reinhard pursued his collegiate 
studies in the Gymnasium, and was gradu- 
ated from this school when eighteen years 
old — having completed there the course 
corresponding to the English or Ameri- 
can B. A. From the Gymnasium he 
repaired at once to the University at 
Copenhagen, where he attended lectures 
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in Philosophy, History and Languages. 
Like many an American youth, he was 
dependent in the main upon his own ex- 
ertions. While following the University 
courses he supported himself by teaching 
and newspaper work. This necessarily 
retarded his studies, so that it was not 
until 1880 that he took with the highest 
honors the degree in Philosophy, corre- 
sponding to our Master of Arts. 

After his graduation he continued to 
make a special study of modern languages 
and literatures, especially French and Ger- 
man, and from 1880 to 1889 he contributed 
to Danish papers and journals numerous 
articles upon these subjects. Newspaper 
work was now his chief support, and in 
1889 he accepted an appointment as 
American correspondent for several Scan- 
dinavian papers, and in the fall of that 
year came to the United States. During 
the following five years he has kept up 
his newspaper work, but has gradually 
drifted again into teaching, and has finally 
been appointed to the position which he 
now holds. 

Acting as locum tenens for Professor 
Perkinson, he purposes to follow in the 
main the lines of the courses as given by 
him and to maintain as nearly as possible 
the same standards of scholarship. But 
inasmuch as his own studies have been 
chiefly in the modem literature of France 
and Germany, it is his intention to accent 
especially these aspects of his subject, and 
thus 'to introduce into this course a not 
unpleasing variety of treatment and de- 
tail. All members of the University unite 
in hearty good wishes for his success. 

W. M. T. 



AUGUSTUS HARPER BUCKMASTER. 



The Executive Committee of the Board 
of Visitors, having been called together 
shortly after the lamented death of Dr. 
Dabney, appointed a committee with au- 
thority to make temporary provision for 
the work of his chair. This committee, 
consisting of the Eector, Dr. Rawley W. 
Martin, of the Board, and Dr. Paul B. 
Barringer of the Faculty, at once pro- 
ceeded to make a thorough investigation 
of the men suitable and available for the 
appointment. Having been so fortunate 
as to secure Dr. Thomas E. Evans for the 
lectures upon Obstetrics tliey were able 
to take ample time and make a searching 
survey of the field. Correspondence was 
opened with friends of the University in 
New York, New Orleans, St. Louis, and 
elsewhere, and the committee visited New 
York and conferred personally with our 
medical alumni there and with other com- 
petent advisers as to the selection of a 
suitable temporary appointee. 

At an early period of the investigation 
their attention was directed to the merits 
of a rising young gynecologist in New 
York, Dr. A. H. Buckmaster. He had 
been for several years closely associated 
with Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet in the 
Woman's Hospital, and a cordially ex- 
pressed letter of commendation from this 
distinguished surgeon and alumnus of our 
University introduced Dr. Buckmaster to 
the notice of the committee. This was 
soon followed by other forcible evidences 
of his fitness. Dr. R. Ohanning M. Page 
telegraphed : " Dr. Buckmaster is the best 
man and I endorse him," and followed 
up his telegram with a letter of like im- 
port. Dr. Landon Carter Gray describes 
him as " a man of pronounced ability and 
high standing in the profession, and more- 
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over a gentleman of breeding and edu- 
cation. His mental and physical energy 
are very great. I am usually very loath 
to endorse candidates for an important 
position of this kind, but I feel so strongly 
convinced about Dr. Buckmaster's fitness 
that I unhesitatingly depart from my rule 
in his case." Dr. Wm. Broaddus Pritch- 
ard writes: "I know no man attainable 
who would be more likely to fulfil cred- 
itably the duties of the position than Dr. 
Buckmaster. He is in character pre- 
eminently a student, devoted to his pro- 
fession, and with marked scientific inclina- 
tions. I have known him for fi ve years and 
esteem him as a gentleman of culture and 
great refinement personally, and a man 
of well-grounded ability in his specialty.' 
His opportunities have been most excel- 
lent." Dr. Alex. J. C. Skeene says : "I 
wish to add my testimony to that of Dr. 
Emmet regarding the many good quali- 
ties of Dr. Buckmaster. I have known 
the Doctor long and intimately. He is 
well qualified to teach and practise medi- 
cine, and his social standing here is equal 
to his professional ability." These and 
many similar expressions of confidence 
and respect from men of the highest pro- 
fessional standing and wide acquaintance 
with medical teachers and practitioners 
induced the conunittee to invite Dr. Buck- 
master to visit the University for a per- 
sonal interview. The result was his ap- 
pointment as acting Professor of Practice 
of Medicine for the session of 1894-5. 

Dr. Buckmaster was bom in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., 9th Dec, 1859, and is of mixed 
descent — New England on the paternal 
and Scotch on the maternal side. His 
early education was received from a pri- 
vate master, Mr. Donovan, formerly a tu- 
tor in Trinity College, Dublin, from whose 
hands he went to the Lynn Collegiate In- 



stitute of New York to, be prepared for 
Harvard. Losses consequent on the panic 
of 1877 prevented the completion of this 
design and forced him to enter upon a 
business career. At the same time, how- 
ever, he continued to carry on his studies 
privately, and, in 1878, began to read 
Medicine. In 1880 he entered the Long 
Island College Hospital and was gradu- 
ated in 1883 as the honor man of his class. 
The following list gives a summary of his 
chief professional appointments (starred 
appointments having been won on com- 
petitive examination) : 

18S2. Ambolanoe Soigeon of the Western District 

of Brooklyn, resident at L. I. C. H. 
1883.* HoDse Physician to St Peter*s Hospital, 

Brooklyn. 
1884.* House Surgeon to Woman's Hospital of the 
State of New York. 
'Consultant to St Peter's Hospital, Brooklyn. 
Gynecologbt to the Hospital for Mental and 

Nervous Diseases. 
Physician to the Southern Brooklyn Dis- 
pensary and Hospital 
. Physician to the Tillary Street Dispensary. 
Assistant Surgeon to the Woman's Hospital 
of the State of New York. 
1892. Lecturer on Obstetrics at the Post-Graduate 
Medical School. 

From 1885 to 1890 Dr. Bnckmaster 
was also engaged in general practice in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and since 1890 he has 
resided and practiced in New York City. 
In 1888 he was married to Mrs. Masters, 
ne^ Elliott, a native of Greene County, 
Alabama. 

His contribntions to medical literature 
have been mainly in the form of oc- 
casional papers published in professional 
journals. In 1888 he was the prize es- 
sayist of the Alumni Association of the 
L. I. C. H., and in 1891 he founded the 
American Gynecological and Obstetrical 
Journal, which he has conducted in con- 
junction with our Alumnus John Duncan 
Emmet, M. D. (1879). He is a member 



1886. 

to 

1890. 
1890. 
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also of the American Gynecological So- 
ciety, the New York Academy of Medi- 
cine, and varions other associations with 
Uke objects, and served as delegate from 
the New York County Medical Society 
to the Medical Society of the State of 
New York. 

This record of a short but active pro- 
fessional life bespeaks a man who adds 
to youth and broad professional culture 
a full share of energy, enthusiasm and am- 
bition, and rare capacity for work. Of 
such timber have our great professors 
been made, and we may reasonably look 
forward to the confirmation of the ap- 
pointment by the Visitors and the perma- 
nent addition of Dr. Buckmaster to our 
medical staff. 

W. M. T. 



JAMES JONES WHITE AND CAR- 
TER JOHNS HARRIS. 



Washington and Lee University has lost two of 
its roost distinguished profeasorBy and the University 
of Virginia two eminent alamni within sixteen 
months of each other. 

James Jones White, Corcoran professor of Greek, 
was bom in Nottoway county, Virginia, November 
7th, 1828 ; entered the University of Viiginia in 
1846, and again in 1850 ; was elected professor in 
Washington Ck)llege, Lexington, in 1852, and occu- 
pied his chair at that institution for over forty years. 
He was the son of Dr. William 8. White, a Presby- 
terian minister, well known and universally be- 
loved in Charlottesville, where the son conducted 
the Charlottesville Classical School for three years 
in conjunction with Professors Woodson and A. L. 
Nelson (now professor of Mathematics in Washing- 
ton and Lee University). He died April 29th, 1893, 
when the first exquisite impressions of spring were 
in the air and the earth seemed too lovely for death, 
too beautiful for anything but life. 

Carter Johns Harris, bom in the same year (1828) 
of an Episcopal family, came from Hanover county, 
Virginia, and entered the University in 1847-49 
where, equally with his friend and associate, White, 



he studied under Courtenay, McGuffey and Harri- 
son, and was afterwards thrown with him, as pro- 
fessor of Latin, in the same faculty and institution, 
for five-and-thirty years. He died August 2d, 1894. 

Truly par nobiie fratrum^ over whom the light 
veil, not of oblivion, but of loving memory, may 
fall in this ineffectual In Memortamf 

The two men were the most striking personalities 
in the faculty of Washington and Lee University, 
yet so absolutely different that the contrast between 
them was even picturesque. An intimacy of nearly 
eighteen years between the writer and them enabled 
him to study and record the contrast, which may 
possibly be reproduced briefly for the reader in the 
few lines to which our space is limited. 

White was physically a Hercules — ^tall, hand- 
some, well-proportioned and elegant in manner and 
speech. *' Jupiter Olympius" he was lovingly 
called by his students. Harris was medium-sised, 
awkward, careless in his dress and manner, homely 
in appearance, quick in speech and movement 
Each held the other^s chair, so to speak, in the sub- 
jects which they respectively taught The subtle, 
intellectual, mobile Greek temperament was bril- 
liantly incarnated in the Latin professor ; the prac- 
tical, punctual, slow-moving, law-loving R^man was 
exemplified in the teacher of Plato and Sophocles. 
Neither was what this decade of the century would 
call technically a great scholar, for both were im- 
patient of details, sceptical of statistics, n^ligent of 
the minuiia which constitute the feminine and 
ornamental side of scholarship, ridiculers of the 
root-digger and the philological microscopist All 
of hb students bear testimony to the versatility of 
Harris, who was intellectually as restless as a but- 
terfly, sipping and swinging about innumerable sub- 
jects to which the mere flickering fancy of the mo- 
ment allured him. He was the talking Mercury, 
always ready, always ingenious, a typical Angelus, 
ever announcing not only news, but new things ; 
Athenian in his inquisitiveness and acquisitiveness, 
warmed through and through by the most generous 
heart. For many years he had been ^ by fits and 
starts" (which was almost his motto) engaged upon 
an edition of Vergil, whom he loved with the adora- 
tion of all mobile natures for what is calm, passion- 
less, serenely beautiful, contemplative. The para- 
dox of such work exercised a strange fascination 
over him ; perhaps he found in the Mantuan the 
restfulness which nature had denied him. The 
most helpful man in the world at a faculty meeting, 
he was almost too full of resources, of suggestion, of 
revolutionary ideas; ever anxious for innovation, 
he returned as readily to the old if the new did not 
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work, and with all the grace and gracioosoesB im- 
aginable, without a pang for the abandoned god. 

His friend and lifelong asBOciate was just the re- 
Terse— -oonsenrative, abhorrent of change, silently 
obstinate to innovation, choleric at the mere men- 
tion of experiment, following in the old traditions 
jost because his old teachers had trodden in them, 
teadiing Greek exactly as he learned it from 
Dr. Harrison when Greek accents were viewed 
askance. All of his friends retain genial memories 
of White's delightful conversation, his social gifts. 



his mellow and unrivalled influence over unruly 
students, his remarkable understanding of the ins 
and outs of the capricious hurmhtn nature ; and his 
charity was as big as his big heart. 

Seldom indeed has an institution been more bit- 
terly bereaved than Washington and Lee in the 
death of these twin professors, whose benign influ- 
ence long antedates the war. Not soon will their 
lives be forgot, though their '' Adonais" may never 
be written. James A. Harrisoh. 

Wash, and Lee Univ. 



NECROLOGY. 



IN MEMORIAM. 



WILLIAM CECIL DABNEY. M. D. 



In view of the death on August 20, 1894, of their 
colleague, William Cecil Dabney, M. D., late Pro- 
fessor of the Practice of Medicine and Obstetrics 
in the University of Virginia, the Faculty of the 
University place on record this minute of his life 
and services. 

Dr. Dabney was bom at Dunlora, Albemarle 
County, Virginia, July 4, 1849. His early educa- 
tion was received at home from private tutors. He 
entered the Univernty of Virginia in 1866 and 
pursued the study of medicine for two years, gradu- 
ating with the degree of Doctor of Medicine in 1868. 
His first service was as resident physician in a hos- 
pital in Baltimore for a year. In 1869 be married 
Miss Jane Belle Minor, daughter of Mr. William 
W. Minor, of Albemarle County, and soon after- 
wards entered upon the practice of his profession at 
Big Lick, now Roanoke,Virgnia, where he remained 
about twelve months. On account of hii health 
he then returned to Albemarle County and engaged 
in farming for over two years, when he resumed the 
practice of medicine in Charlottesville. His first 
medical essay, which brought him more prominently 
before the public, was on *'The Value of Chemistry 
to the Medical Practitioner," a small book, for which 
he received the Boylston prize from Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1873. This was the first of a long series 
of essays on medical subjects published in various 
journals of this country, which made him widely 
known. In 1878, for the restoration of his health, 
he spent some time in foreign travel, making a voy- 



age to Japan, and on his return resided several 
months in San Diego, California. This voyage and 
residence apparently stayed the progress of the 
pulmonary trouble from which he suffered Wlien 
the Medical examining Board of Virginia was or- 
ganized in 1885, he was appointed its first presi- 
dent He had actively interested himself in the 
organization of this Board for the regulation of the 
practice of medicine in the State. In 1886 he was 
chosen Professor of the Practice of Medicine and 
Obstetrics in the University of Virginia, which chair 
he filled with great credit to himself and with sig- 
nal benefit to the University. He was a prominent 
member of the Medical Society of Virginia, of the 
American Medical Association, and of the Associa- 
tion of American Physicians. 

Dr. Dabney was an indefatigable student of his 
profession, and his contributions to medical journals 
were numerous. Besides some forty or fifty origi- 
nal articles, he made over one hundred translations 
from the French and German. In a brief sketch 
of his life it is impossible to give the titles of his 
various writings, but he was a contributor to the 
American Journal of Medical Sciences, the Medi- 
cal News, Philadelphia, the Medical Journals of 
Virginia, North Carolina, and New York, the New 
York Medical Record, and the Transactions of the 
Medical Societies of Virginia and North Carolina, 
and of the American Medical Association. A no- 
table article may be mentioned, the chapter on 
" Maternal Impressions,'' contributed to Eeating'a 
"Cyclopeda of the Diseases of Children," Vol. I^ 
1889. He was the author of ''An Abstract of a 
Course of Lectures on the Practice of Medicine," 
used in his University lectures, and of a Syllabus of 
Lectures on Obstetrics^ and one on Medical Juris- 
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prudence. He wrote also a pamphlet on ''The 
Physiological Action and Therapeutic Uses of the 
Water of the Greenbrier White Sulphur Springs, 
West Virginia,'' published originally in OcdUanffs 
Medical Joumad for April, 1890. 

During the last 6ye years of his life he was the 
resideDt physician at the White Sulphur Springs 
every summer, which enabled him to acquire an 
accurate knowledge of the action of this water. 
He had been engaged for some time recently in the 
preparation of articles for a forthcoming Medical 
Encyclopedia, and at the time of his last illness he 
was at work on a paper that he had been invited to 
read before the New York Medical Association at 
its approaching meeting this fall. 

Dr. Dabney was a learned and skilful physician. 
He kept himself fully abreast of the progress of 
medical science, and contributed to that progress 
from the results of his own practice. He was also 
a most successful practitioner. Such was the esti- 
mation in which he was held that he was frequently 
summoned to practice in adjoining counties, and 
was called into consultation in important cases else- 
where. His clearness and accuracy of judgment 
with regard to diseases were illustrated by a correct 
forecast of his own fatal illness made early in its 
course. In the sick-room he was careful and sympa- 
thetic, gentle and encouraging. He did not hesi- 
tate to sacrifice himself for the benefit of his pa- 
tients, often serving as nurse as well as physician. 
It is feared that his devotion to his professional 
duties brought on the illness which culminated in 
his death. He overworked himself for the good of 
others. 

Dr. Dabney was also a competent and intelligent 
teacher, much interested in the progress of his stu- 
dents, painstaking, systematic, and thorough in his 
instruction. He was earnestly devoted to the best in- 
terest of the University. The Charlottesville Hos- 
pital and the University Dispensary owe much to 
his zeal and labors in their behalf. The success of 
the Medical Department of the University, and its 
maintenance at the highest point of efficiency, were 
objects of hb continual care and interest. 

To his professional qualifications he added a most 
estimable character as a man. He was genial, kindly 
and amiable, much beloved by his patients and 
friends, poflseased of all those social qualities which 
attract as a companion. He was charitable and 
philanthropic The world will never know the 
amount of his gratuitous practice, especially among 
those in the humbler walks of life. Many years 
ago be united with the Charlottesville Lodge of 
Masons, and continued a member for the remainder 



of his life. Though gentle in his disposition, never 
obtruding his opinions upon others, he was firm in 
his convictions of right and unyielding in acting 
up to them. He was conscientious and faithful, 
honest and upright, ever guided by loyalty to truth 
and duty. 

The crowning excellence of his character was his 
Christian faith and principle. He was an earnest 
and consistent communicant of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, and for many years a member of the 
Vestry of Christ Church, Charlottesville, which he 
has represented as delegate in the annual Council 
of the Diocese. He was ever ready to contribute 
of his means to the support of the church and the 
advancement of religious work. Hb sympathies 
were not limited to those of hb own chutt^, but 
extended to Christians of all denominations. The 
immense outpouring of attendants at hb funeral 
showed the high esteem in which he was held by 
the whole community. 

In view of all these facts, the Faculty record 
their deep sense of the loss which the University, 
the community and the State, have sustained in the 
death of their lamented colleague, and respectfully 
tender their warmest sympathy to hb disconsolate 
family. 

At a meeting of the Faculty, August 24, 1894, it 
was 

lUsolvedf That the foregoing minute be spread 
upon the records of the Faculty and publbhed in 
the papers of Charlottesville and Richmond, and 
that a copy be forwarded by the Secretary to the 
family of Dr. Dabney. 

W. M. Thornton, 

Jas. B. Bakbr, Chairman, 

Secretary, 



IN MEMORY OP MAJ. BARLB. 



On hearing of the death of Maj. William £. 
Earle, of tbb city, a meeting of the Washington 
Association of Alumni of the University of Virginia 
of thb Dbtrict was called, and the following resolu- 
tions were passed : 

We mourn with deep sorrow the loss of one of 
the ablest and most influential members of our 
Association, who took active interest in its welfare 
and rendered it valuable service at all times. The 
University of Virginia had no truer friend than this 
cultured gentleman. The love he bore his alma 
maUr he manifested by deeds as well as words. 

We tender to the afflicted family our profound 



symi>athy. 
We reqi 



request that the Secretary of thb Association 
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send a oopj of these resolutions to the bereaved 
family as well as to the Facaltj of the Univenitj 
oi Vuginia. 

William D. Cabell, 
President 
£. L. McClkllani), 

Secretary. 
Aug, 16, 1894. — WathingUm PotL 



NECROLOGY, 

June 11, '94 



Anderson, B. W., Va., 43-'4, July. 
Dennis, Geo. E., Va., *53-'4, May. 
Harris, Profc C. J., Va., '46-7-'8, July. 



Frazier, Dr. W. A., Va., 70-'2, August 
Dabney, Dr. W. C, Va., '66-7, August 
Earle, W. E., D. C, '59-'60, August 
Hill, Alonzo, Ala., '66-'8, January. 
Neel, Thos. H., Md^ '91-'94, August 
Day, Dr. Baldwin, Va., '81-'2, August 
Cabell, D. S. G., Va., '52, August, '93. 
Dillard, Judge B. M., Cal.. '56-'7, July, '94 
Douglas, Dr. Stephen, Va., '78-81, October. 
Curtis, J. I. (M. A.), Va., '93-'94, October 8. 
Proctor, W. H. (M. A.), Va., '52.'57, October 4. 
Sheild, Dr. W. H., Va., '64, October 4. 
Nelson, Bev. K., Va , '58-'60, October 4. 
Tenipleman,James Albin (Dr.) Md.,'59,Octo'r'94. 
Miles, Dr. A. B., La,, '7(V'71-72, August '94. 
McGuire, Frank H., Va.,'70-'71, October, '94. 



ATHLETIC NOTES. 



Never in the history of the University 
has the athletic spirit developed so early 
in the session, and been so uninterrupt- 
edly sustained, or the athletic season 
opened so auspiciously, as this session. It 
is impossible as yet to forecast our base- 
ball possibilities, or to prophesy records 
in track athletics, bat the many-wintered 
John Twine himself has never witnessed 
such enthusiasm as the foot-ball team of 
'94 has excited. The team is fortunate 
in having retained seven of last year's 
eleven, viz. : Penton (captain and right 
guard), Hicks (right tackle), Ramsberg 
(left tackle). Price (right end), Johnson 
and Jones (half-backs), and Pope (full- 
back). The four new men are Taylor 
(quarter-back), Barlingame (left guard), 
Cockrell (centre), and Mudd (left end). 
Harper, the great quarter-back and 
ground-gainer of the team of '93, is again 
in college, but is neglecting foot-ball for 
law. His record in athletics last year, 
combined with his popularity, won for 
him this year the Presidency of the Gen- 
eral Athletic Association. The new men 



are excellent players — Taylor and Mudd 
being conspicuously so. Groner, Bosher, 
Blaine, Small and Wertenbakerare promi- 
nent substitutes, and constitute a valuable 
reserve in case of need. The average 
weight of the team is one hundred and 
sixty-five pounds,from which it appears 
that "beefiness" is not their chief charac- 
teristic. 

During the first four weeks of the ses- 
sion the team had the benefit of Poe's 
superb coaching, but an unfortunate 01- 
ness has kept him from the field for sev- 
eral weeks, and it is probable that the 
team will be without a coach for the rest 
of the season. While Poe's absence is 
daily apparent in the practice games, the 
men perform admirably in the match 
games, and, in spite of lack of coaching, 
the eleven of '94 are superior to any of 
their predecessors. 

The second, or "scrub" team, for their 
plucky, "snappy" play, deserve a passing 
notice. We doubt whether there is a col- 
lege team elsewhere in the South which 
could defeat them — unless it be our an- 
cient and respected enemy at Chapel Hill. 

As an illustration of our improvement 
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in foot-ball, it may be mentioned that the 
previous game played with Princeton re- 
sulted in a score of 115 to against us. 
In a contest with these champions, in 
Baltimore a few weeks since, the score 
stood 12 to against us. This score was 
made in the first half, before Virginia had 
recovered from her fear of the Invinci- 
bles. In the last half Princeton failed to 
score at all, and the ball divided honors 
with the territory of either. The report 
of this game was received with uproarious 
applause at the University, and was the 
occasion of more rejoicing than any tri- 
umph which the orange and blue has ever 
won. The students turned out en mdsse 
to meet the returning team at the station, 
at one o'clock A. M., and escorted them 
through college to the music of a brass 
band hired for the occasion. 

The later game with the University of 
Pennsylvania placed us still higher in the 
roll of fame. We not only kept that 
famous combination of bone, muscle and 
cunning down to 14 points, but actually 
scored 6 for ourselves. It looks now as 
if Virginia would hold at least fifth rank 



among the foot-ball teams of the country, 
with nothing but the big fours, Prince- 
ton, Yale, Harvard and Pennsylvania, be- 
tween her and the championship. 

The following are the scores of the 
games played to date : 

Bichmond College.... Virginia. 48 

Balto. City College.... Virginia. 36 

Princeton 12 Virginia. 

Johns Hopkins Virginia. 76 

Bichmond College.... Virginia.. .^^ 28 

University of Penn... 14 Virginia. 6 

Butger's (N. J.) 4 Virginia. 20 

U. S. Arinj Beserves, Vii^inia. 102 

Against Virginia... 30 In favor of Va..... 316 



The friends of University athletics are 
under obligations to Charles M. Black- 
ford, Esq., of Lynchburg, who kindly 
came over to attend a mass-meeting in 
the interest of athletics on September 18. 
In response to a call, he made a very 
happy address in which he discussed ath- 
letics from the business man's view. His 
remarks were well received, and we hope 
that at the next meeting of this sort 
others of our alumni will follow Mr. 
Blackford's example. 



MISCELLANEO US. 



THE LAW LIBRARY. 



At the meeting of the Board of Visitors, 
in June, an appropriation of a thousand 
dollars was made for the Law Library. 
With this, supplemented by a small ap- 
propriation from the regular library fund, 
the following books have been purchased 
and are now on the shelves : West Vir- 
ginia Reports, 28 vols. ; American Decis- 
ions, 100 vols.; American Eeports, 60 



vols. ; Rapal je's Digest of Am. Dec. and 
Am. Rep., 3 vols. ; American and English 
Encyclopedia of Law, 25 vols. ; Complete 
set of National Reporters, with the seven 
Annual Digests, 285 vols. These will 
prove a valuable addition to the library, 
giving access to all of the recent cases in 
all of the states, with selected cases run- 
ning back to colonial days. The Law 
Library is not yet equipped as it should 
be. The Board of Visitors are fully alive 
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to the importance of supplying its deficien- 
cies, however, and are disposed to be as 
generous in their appropriations as the 
limited amount of funds at their disposal 
will warrant. Alumni who are generously 
disposed toward the University can find 
an excellent field for the exercise of their 
generosity in this direction. There is an 
especial need of the reports of Georgia 
and Alabama, and for the completion of 
partial sets of the Pennsylvania, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland and South Carolina Ke- 
ports. 

Heretofore the Law Library has occu- 
pied a portion of the gallery of the Uni- 
versity Library, where it was practically 
inaccessible to the students. Since the 
beginning of this session a small room ad- 
joining the Law Lecture-room has been 
fitted up for its accommodation, to which 
it has now been removed. The change 
not only affords to students and profes- 
sors more convenient access to the books, 
but relieves the crowded condition of 
the University Library and secures shelf- 
room, which had become indispensable. 



LEGAL DIRECTORY. 



It is proposed to establish in the adver- 
tising columns of the Bulletin a Legal 
Directory, to be strictly confined to alumni 
of the University of Virginia. It is be- 
lieved that where other things are equal, 
an alumnus who is called upon to employ 
or to recommend a lawyer at a distance 
will give the preference to a fellow-alum- 
nus. Aside from this, one's name and 
address in this directory will serve to re- 
call him to his former fellow-students and 
classmates and place him in touch with 
them. 

For name and address, with college 



years, the charge for the present will be 
one dollar a year; extra lines one dollar 
a year each. A postal card addressed to 
F. W. Page, Secretary, giving the neces- 
sary data, will secure the proper insertion. 



THE ADDRESS OF PROFESSOR 

WM, M. THORNTON AT THE 

UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS. 



This address of our Mr. Thornton was 
heartily received when delivered and so 
pleased those in authority that it was or- 
dered to be printed for distribution in the 
State, but its usefulness did not cease 
there. As appears below, it is giving di- 
rection to the discussions of the Texas 
Academy of Science. 

The Inaugural Address by the Presi- 
dent of the Academy, Dr. George Bruce 
Halsted, at the meeting on October 12th, 
'94, had for its subject " Original Besearch 
and Creative Authorship the Essence of 
University Teaching." 

The text of the discourse is from the 
address of Professor Wm. M. Thornton 
to the University of Texas : 

"Too often men regard the college as a mere 
teaching machine for consenring the ma« of ex- 
isting knowledge. Bat every trae teacher will 
feel with me that the teacher^s function is higher. 
When his steps have led him be3rond the frontier 
of the known into that strange and beauteous re- 
gion of undiscovered truth, he comes back with 
renewed vitality that shows itself in his exposition 
of the very rudiments of his subject The glow 
kindled in his own spirit illuminates the body of 
truth which he expounds like a light set in a trana- 
lucent vase, revealing not only its outward shape 
but its inward texture. These incursions into the 
new grounds of thought are indispensable to the 
highest order of success in teaching, for from them 
alone can stimulus and vitality come.'' 
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DR. MOORE'S SERMONS. 



We beg our readers to complete the 
list of sermons on "The Evidences of 
Christianity," which were delivered here 
last session, by adding the eloquent and 
learned discourses of Dr. W. W. Moore, 
of Hampden Sidney, Virginia, on " The 
Testimony of the Monuments." These 
sermons were to have been delivered last 
spring, but owing to Dr. Moore's sickness 
at that time, they were not heard until 
October 14th. 



A CORRECTION. 



A communication from E. H. Squibb, 
M. D., enables us to make the follow- 
ing corrections in the article on Physical 



Culture at the University, contained in 
the July number, (p. 25) : 

The gift for the equipment of the Gym- 
nasium was from E. H. Squibb, M. D., 
the son, who was then a student, and not 
from the father, E. E. Squibb, M. D. Mr. 
Squibb, then studying in the schools of 
Ancient and Modem Languages, made 
the measurements of the building, de- 
termined the pieces which could be used, 
and furnished the money for the purchase. 
Dr. Squibb, Senior, very kindly made the 
purchases and sent the equipment down 
from New York to Virginia, but the gift 
was from the son. W. M. T. 



Note. — The cut of the memorial gift 
to Professor Scheie De Vere from his 
colleagues and former students has been 
necessarily delayed, and will be inserted 
in our next number. — Eds. 



ALUMNI NEWS. 



THE PIEDMONT ASSOCIATION. 



The third annual meeting of the 
Alumni of the University of Virginia, of 
Fauquier County, was held June 2d, 
1894, at Warrenton, Va. At this meet- 
ing the organization of The Piedmont 
Chapter of the Alumni Association of 
the University of Virginia was completed. 
The President is Mr. W. C. Marshall and 
the Secretary Dr. F. Horner. 



THE CHICAGO ASSOCIATION. 



This association does not yet exist, but 
we hope to report its organization in our 



next number, for three of our Alumni are 
personally interesting themselves in it, 
and when they call a meeting we believe 
many of our Alumni will be found in that 
great city. Kev. Ernest M. Stires ('85-88), 
Assistant Minister of Grace Church, wrote 
to us during the spring, promising, when 
his own duties became less onerous, to in- 
terest himself in getting the Alumni to- 
gether. Professor Howard N. Ogden, 
('83-84) formerly Professor in the Uni- 
versity of West Virginia, but now Lecturer 
in English in the University of Chicago, 
and Lecturer on the History of English 
Law in the Chicago College of ^Law, 
writes that he is ready to aid in\taking 
steps to form a local Association.^To these 
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Mr. Blewett Lee ('83-85,) Professor of 
Equity, Personal Property and Constitu- 
tional Law in Northwestern University, 
now joins himself in willingness to aid. 
We beg these gentlemen to constitute 
themselves a committee to form an As- 
sociation, which shall join the others, now 
existing, in celebrating April 13th, 1895. 



three of us get together. In China there are Ingle 
and Mafisie, of the Episcopal misBion, and Venable 
and the three Woods brothers, of the Southern Prea- 
byterian mission. There is I>r. Drew in Korea, of 
the Southern Presbyterian misBion. 

« « « « « « 

With a hearty appreciation of the services the 
BuixmN is rendering to the University and her 
Alumni, I am Very truly yours, 

Frank Mullbb." 



FROM THE EAST. 



ALUMNI NOTES AND PERSONALS. 



"We make no apology for publishing 
the following extracts from a personal 
letter. Their general interest will justify 
us: 

" Impebiai< Naval Gollbqb, 

Etajima, Japan, 22 June, 1894. 
Db. C. W. Kent : 

Dear Sir — * ♦ ♦ In Japan there are, as far 
as I know, four Alumni. B. B. Grinnan, who left 
the University about '82, came to Japan in 1885, 
and, with one other, began the mission work of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church. His home is in 
Kobe, but at present he is on a visit to his home 
near Madison Mills, Va. 

In 1888 C. M. Bradbury ('80^5, '86^) and 
Frank Muller C83-'88) came to combine missionary 
work with teaching Englbh in schools. In 1893 
Mr. Bradbury joined the mission of the Southern 
Methodist Church and is at present principal of the 
Academic Department of the Theological School of 
that mission in Kobe. (Address: 'Kobe/) 

In 1889 C. K. Cumming ('84-85) came as a mis- 
sionary of the Southern Presbyterian Church. He 
is at present living in Nagoya. (Address: 'Na- 

goy».') 

In 1889, or 1890, J. C. Ambler ('82-84) came as 
a missionary of the Episcopal Church. He is at 
present in Tokyo. (Address : • 40 Tsukyi, Tokyo.') 

Five years ago the American Minister to Ja- 
pan, Minister Hubbard, of Texas, was an alumnus. 
When Mr. Bradbury and I were introduced to him 
and said that we were from the University he spoke 
with pleasure of his stay there. 

» « « « « « 

It would be good to have an Association of 
Alumni in the East I do not know how many there 
may be in China, but in Japan it is seldom that 



At the last regular meeting of the 
Society of Alumni, Prof. "Woodrow Wil- 
son (-'79-'80-'81), of Princeton,was elected 
Alumni Orator for 1895. The following 
letter explains itself : 

Pbikcetok, N. J., 
24th June, 1894. 
Mb. F. W. Pagc, University of Virginia : 

My Dear Sir, — Your letter conveying the invita- 
tion of the Society of Alumni of the University of 
Virginia to speak before them at the Commence- 
ment of 1895 has given me great pleasure. I sin- 
cerely appreciate the compliment of such an invi- 
tation ; and I accept it both with much diffidence 
and deep gratification. 

With much regard, 

Most sincerely yours, 

WOODBOW WHiBOV. 



Prof. James M. Gamett delivered an 
address as President of the American 
Philological Association, at the meeting of 
the Association in Williamstown, Mass., 
July 10th, on "The Progress of English 
Philology." 

Lawyers and law students will be in- 
terested in an article by Mr. Bichard 
Devereux Doyle ('68-9, '70-1), of Nor- 
folk, Va., entitled "My Impressions of 
Law and Lawyers," published in the 
Southern Magazine for April, 1894. He 
thinks, and doubtless with truth, that a 
lawyer should especially avoid writing 
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poetry or running into politics, and should 
cultivate, along with legal knowledge, a 
bold, aggressive and partisan spirit. The 
paper is a thoughtful one and will well 
repay perusal. 

It gives us pleasure to note that Mr. J. 
Eoy Baylor's efforts to build up a first- 
class University school in Chattanooga, 
Tenn., are cordially appreciated by the 
press of that city. We congratulate both 
the city and Mr. Baylor upon his great 
success. 



We are indebted to Mr. W. R. Abbott, 
Jr., for the opportunity to examine a num- 
ber of the Collegian, published here in 
'38-9 and for several later sessions. Mr. 
Abbott has been fortunate in picking up 
the first volume. No tile of the Collegian 
or of the Jefferson Monument Magazine 
exists in our Library and it will be diffi- 
cult to procure either magazine by pur- 
chase. Perhaps some of our friends may 
have them, and may bo willing to confer 
upon our Library the honor of preserving 
them. 



Mr. Bnrwell Starke, our first matricu- 
late, through his son, the Rev. J. B. Starke, 
of Fairville, Mo., begs that the editors' 
foot-note to his article in the first number 
of the Bulletin be corrected as follows : 
1. The name is spelled with an e at the 
end. (This was not the editor's mistake. 
The name appears on the matriculation 
book without the e). 2. Col. Wm. Starke 
was not his father but his guardian. His 
father was Col. Thomas Starke, who died 
before Mr. Burwell Starke entered the 
University. 

Mr. R. H. Hudnall (M. A. '94), of Miss., 
and Mr. W. A. Bead, of Bristol, Tenn., 



sailed for Europe on the 9th of October. 
These gentlemen expect to study at Ger- 
man universities for two or three years. 
They will matriculate at Goettingen. 



Mr. W. B. Richards ('81-83, '84-85), 
Director of the School of Mines, at RoUa, 
Mo., kindly promises us his active co- 
operation. We hope to publish a commu- 
nication from him soon. 



"Wm. M. McAllister, who graduated at 
the University of Virginia, in the law de- 
partment in 1869, is Special Assistant to 
United States Attorney General and is 
now located at Nashville, Tenn. He was 
for a number of years Commonwealth's 
Attorney for Bath county. His home is 
at "Warm Springs, in Bath, where he is a 
member of the law firm of Wm. M. & J. 
T. McAllister. The junior member of 
this firm is a B. L. of the session of '91, 
and is well remembered here. 



Dr. Richard H. Lewis ( ), of Ra- 
leigh, N. C, is now Secretary of the State 
Board of Health in North Carolina. Dr. 
Lewis was a classmate and devoted friend 
of our lamented Dr. W. C. Dabney. 



Dr. Ed. F. Parker ( ), of Charles- 
ton, S. C, has been made Professor of 
Physiology in the Medical College of the 
State of South Carolina. Dr. Parker at- 
tributes much of his success as a teacher 
to the thoroughness with which he was 
drilled in Anatomy by the late Dr. Wm. 
B. Towles. 



Kev. Samuel A. WalIis('76-78),formerly 
of Fairfax county, Va., but recently ap- 
pointed to succeed the late Dr. Kinlock 
Nelson, of the Theological Seminary, 
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promiBes to famish 80on gome notes on the 
Alumni in the Episcopal Church. This 
will be enjoyed by many of our readers. 



We call attention to Dr. Horner's "Au- 
tographs of the University of Virginia," 
which is now on sale at the bookstores 
here. 



THE ALUMNI MEMORIAL LIBRARY. 



In the last number of the Bulletik 
(p. 39) we published the memorial from 
the Board of Visitors and the Faculty 
with reference to a building which, when 
erected, "shall be called The Alumni 
Memorial Library, and shall be a memo- 
rial to the sons of our Alma Mater." 
While no effort has as yet been made by 
the committee to raise funds for this 
building, we are glad to report that inter- 
est has been manifested in the plan, and 
we believe it can be successfully executed. 

Dr. Thomas Nelson Page, of Wash- 
ington, D. C, has the honor to be the 
first contributor to this enterprise. He 
has forwarded through our active alum- 
nus, Mr. Wm. D. Cabell, his check for 
one hundred dollars. We hope our 
friends will reread the letter on page 39 
of the Bulletik for July. 



EX-SENATOR FOLKES' WILL. 



TWO 8CH0LAB8HIPS TO BB BSTABLISHBD AT THB 
UVIVBB8ITY. 



The will of the late Mr. Edward J. 
Folkes, admitted to probate in the Circuit 
Court at Lynchburg, contains, among 
others, the following bequest : 

The fifth clause devises to Mrs. Mary 
W. Folkes, daughter-in-law of the testa- 
tor, for her lifetime, the store buildings 



and lots, Nos. 620 and 622 Main street ; 
the income on ten shares of stock in the 
National Exchange Bank, and on five 
shares in the Perpetual Building and 
Loan Company. After the death of Mrs- 
Mary W. Folkes, this property is devised 
to Kandolph Harrison, trustee, and the 
income is to be used to establish two 
scholarships at the University of Virginia 
for white vouths from the city of Lynch- 
burg or the county of Campbell. The 
selection of the beneficiaries of this fund 
is to be made by the Judge of the Cor- 
poration Court, the Judge of the Circuit 
Court, and the Judge of the County 
Court of Campbell. These scholarships 
are to be callea the " William C. Folkes 
Scholarships." " My intention, the will 
reads, "being to give deserving voung 
men the advantages of a thorough edu- 
cation, the income, after deducting tuition 
fees, if there be such fees, shall be paid 
monthly and in equal proportions to the 
appointees elected as above." 

Mr. Randolph Harrison qualified as 
executor of the will, and gave bond in 
the sum of $30,000, with Mrs. Mary W. 
Folkes as surety. 



THE MINOR BUST. 



Dtar BvUetin: 

To yoor readers interested in the Minor bast 
project, the local committee takes pleasure in stating 
that the marble is now finished and on exhibition at 
Valentine's Studio, in Richmond, Va. It is pro- 
nounced by competent judges a master-piece of the 
sculptor's art. No one lookine upon that face can 
foil to recall the living man in Uie lecture-room and 
how we all hung upon his words. The fund for 
the bust and pedestal (the latter not having been in 
the original estimate of a thousand dollars) tacks 
one hundred and forty-one dollars of completion ; 
the amount thus far collected being nine hundred 
and nine dollars. The privilege of coming in is 
therefore still open to those who have not been 
reached. It was first proposed to present the bust 
to the Library on Jefferson's birth-da^, April 13th, 
1895, but some of our Alumni, who wish to be pres- 
ent, find that date inconvenient bv reason of the 
courts being then in session, and it has been decided 
to make the presentation a feature of the final ex- 
ercises, June 12th, 1895. If means permit, we will 
get up a golden jubilee, such as there is no prece- 
dent for in the books. 

James B. Greek, Chairman, 

University of Va. 
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The subject of this sketch was born in 
the city of Dublin, Ireland, on the eighth 
of April, 1796. He was the second son 
of Thomas Addis Emmet and Jane, the 
daughter of the Rev. John Patten, a 
Presbyterian clergyman of Clonmel, 
Ireland. 

Mr. T. A. Emmet was one of the lead- 
ers of the United Irishmen, and in con- 
sequence of his connection with the up- 
rising of the Irish people against the 
British Government in 1798, he was 
arrested and imprisoned in Ireland, and 
in Fort George, Scotland, for some five 
years. Mr. Emmet's eldest son and his 
two daughters were with their parents in 
Fort George, but their son John and the 
two youngest boys remained in Dublin 
after their father's arrest, with their 
grandparents. Dr. Robert Emmet and his 
wife, Elizabeth Mason. After Mr. Em- 
met's release he lived in Paris for a short 
tirtie, and then emigrated to the United 
States. The younger children remained 
with their grandparents until the latter's 
death, and afterward with other relatives 
for a period of eighteen months, when 
they joined their parents in New York. 



Shortly before leaving Ireland, John 
suffered from a severe attack of small-pox 
which was nearly fatal, and before he 
had convalesced he had the measles and 
whooping-cough. From having been a 
strong and robust child his constitution, 
after this illness, remained impaired 
throughout life. 

He was educated by Mr. Richard W. 
Thompson, who was a graduate of Trinity 
College, Dublin, and was the master of a 
noted classical school then located at 
Newburg, N. Y. When about sixteen 
years of age he had a severe attack of 
pneumonia. For nearly a year young 
Emmet. was an invalid, but at length he so 
far recovered his health as to be accepted 
as a cadet in the Military Academy, 
West Point. Mr. Emmet had already 
become so proficient in his knowledge of 
mathematics that at the end of his first 
year he was detailed as acting assistant 
professor. While at West Point Mr. 
Lowe, of New York, the room-mate of 
Cadet Emmet, was killed by a rocket- 
stick. His class afterwards erected to his 
memory what is now called the Cadet 
Monument, of which the design was 
drawn by Mr. Emmet, who was also se- 
lected to deliver the funeral oration over 
his friend. 

Boynton, in his history of West Point, 
does not give Mr. Emmet's name among 
the list of acting assistant professors of 
Mathematics ; nor does he go back in his 
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list to this date of service, and doubtless 
this, as well as other omissions, are due to 
a subsequent fire which destroyed a greater 
part of the records. The author has in 
his possession unquestionable proof in the 
form of some orders issued in reference 
to the mathematical class, that Mr. Em- 
met did render the service. These orders 
are addressed " to Acting Assistant Pro- 
fessor J. P. Emmet," bearing date West 
Point, April 3, 1817, and signed by "A. 
Partridge, Captain commanding." 

Shortly after this date, Mr. Emmet's 
health became so much impaired that he 
was obliged to seek a milder climate, and 
consequently he was unable to complete 
his course at West Point. Among a 
number of testimonials from his different 
professors obtained on leaving the insti- 
tution, the following from a noted oflScer 
then in command, is of particular interest : 

''The bearer hereof, Mr. John Emmet, has been 
a student at the Military Academy of the U. States, 
and part of the time in the philtjsophical class nnder 
my direction. Mr. Emmef s conduct was always 
very correct and honorable. As a proficient in 
philosophy he was one of the first in his class, dis- 
tinguished by a luminous and comprehensive view 
of that science. In all other branches of learning 
taught at this Academy he has the reputation of 
excelling, and I have no doubt will be found well 
qualified for entering on almost any bucdness or pro- 
fession. 

[Signed] Jared Mansfield, 

Prof, of A. and E. Phil, Mil. Academy. 
Wmt Point, November 24tb, 1817." 

Mr. Emmet spent a year abroad, and 
during a greater portion of the time was 
in Italy, where he devoted himself to the 
study of the language, and to furthering 
an already advanced stage of proficiency 
in music, painting, and sculpture. On 
his return to New York he began the 
study of Medicine in the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Wm. H. McNeven, the pro- 



fessor of Chemistry, and having been ap- 
pointed his assistant, Mr. Emmet devoted 
a greater portion of his time to that special 
study. But for his indomitable energy 
he could never have completed his medi- 
cal studies, for his health remained so 
much impaired that during the winter 
he was frequently confined to his house 
for weeks. But this time was not lost, as 
he fitted up a laboratory in his father's 
house, where he applied himself assidu- 
ously to the study of chemistry. He re- 
ceived his degree in the spring of 1822. 
His inaugural dissertation was on " The 
Chemistry of Animated Matter." This 
was a treatise of one hundred and twenty- 
five octavo pages, which was printed by 
the college as the thesis selected from the 
graduating class of that year by the faculty 
to be publicly discussed. Dr. Henry Wil- 
liam Ducachet, of the same class, who 
afterwards became a distinguished Epis- 
copal clergyman in Philadelphia, was 
designated to refute the views advanced 
by Dr. Emmet, but it was held that the 
author successfully defended his position. 

Immediately after graduating. Dr. 
Emmet selected Charleston, S. C, as his 
place of residence, and commenced there 
the practice of his profession. During 
the following winter he wrote to a mem- 
ber of his family in New York that in 
consequence of much leisure time on his 
hands which he could not utilize in the 
practice of his profession, from a want of 
appreciation on the part of the Charles- 
tonians, he felt tempted to deliver for 
the people a course of lectures on the 
sciences. He evidently acted promptly, 
and did deliver a course of public lec- 
tures, which became so popular as to 
attract the attention of Mr. Jefferson. 

A board of trustees had been formed 
about 1815, to establish the Albemarle 
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Academy; the plan was soon changed to 
Central College, and finally the Univer- 
sity of Virginia was decided upon. Mr. 
JeflFerson, as one of the Board of Trus- 
tees of Central College, had been in com- 
munication with Dr. Cooper, who then 
held the chair of Chemistry in the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina, and who had 
accepted the same position in the Vir- 
ginia college. Some difficulty arose 
when the plan was changed to the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, and a settlement was 
effected with Dr. Cooper, by which he 
withdrew from the new position which 
he had accepted. On Dr. Cooper's ap- 
pointment to Central College, Dr. Emmet 
applied for the vacancy thus created 
in the University of South Carolina, and 
there exists in the possession of the 
writer a most flattering memorial on 
the part of the whole faculty of the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons of New 
York as to his eminent qualifications for 
the professorship of Chemistry. This, 
however, was not presented. After the 
compromise with Dr. Cooper and his 
return to the University of South Caro- 
lina, Mr. Jefferson offered the position to 
Dr. Emmet. While he was on a visit to 
Xew York, Mr. Jefferson addressed the 
following letter to him : 

" MoNTiCELLO, March 6, 1825. 
Dear SiR:--The Board of Vifdtore of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, at their meeting of the 4th 
instant, proceeding to the appointment of a profes- 
sor for the school of Natural History in that institu- 
tion, unanimously nominated you to that chair. 
Under the general term Natural History, they com- 
prehend Zoology, Botany, Mineralogy, Chemistry 
and Geology ; that of Chemistry, however, being 
considered as the branch most eminently distinctive 
of the school. Its emoluments are fifteen hundred 
dollars a year fixed salary, tuition fees from those of 
your school from twenty-five to fifty dollars each, 
according to circumstances, and an excellent house 
and convenient garden grounds for your residence. 



The tenure of the professorship is under a Board of 
Visitors, seven in number, two-thirds of whom, say 
five out of seven, can alone remove a professor. It 
is therefore a freehold in fact But one vacation is 
admiUed, to-wit, from the 15th of December to the 
last day of January, and lectures are expected every 
other day during term. As you are probably a 
stranger to this establishment, I have thought it right 
to state to you these particulars. The institution 
opens to-morrow, so that in the hope that you will 
accede to our wishes we shall request your attendance 
as early as possible, and in the meantime ask an 
answer which may place us on a certainty. Accept 
the assurance of my great esteem and respect 

Thos. Jeffsbsok." 

On the opposite page is a fac-simile of 
his commission, written by Mr. Jefferson 
on a strip of paper forming about a third 
of a quarto sheet of letter paper. 

Shortly after Dr. Emmet's arrival, he 
wrote to a member of his family the fol- 
lowing letter from Charlottesville, where 
evidently he was at first obliged to reside, 
in consequence of the unfinished condi- 
tion of the buildings. This letter is of 
particular interest, as it gives his first 
general unpressions, and a description of 
Mr. Jefferson. Under the date of May 
6th, 1825, he writes : " I am particularly 
anxious to give such a description of the 
University as would be [satisfactory to 
papa, but we are yet so much in infancy, 
that it must be an imperfect and unjust 
one. I have a plan of the whole premises 
tilled in with my own observations, but 
have yet had no opportunity of sending it. 
With regard to the plan and prospect of 
education, I can safely say that the Vir- 
ginia University will be ranked among 
the very first in this country. The pro- 
fessors are all eminent in their depart- 
ments, and the library now forming will 
be selected from the most^valuable stock 
in Europe and America. The students 
are still without text-books, and although 
attentive and orderly have very many 
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disadvantages in the prosecution of their 
education. The University is founded 
upon the most liberal principles, and, 
beside the severer studies, oflEer the great- 
est advantages for pleasing accomplish- 
ments. I have forwarded an advertise- 
ment for the teachers of Music and Draw- 
ing, and it may be seen that the very 
first have been aimed at. Mr. Jeflferson 
is down with us almost every day and as 
often invites us to call without formality 
at his home. But I have already found 
that Monticello does not signify a small 
mountain, as might have been expected. 
I haved dined, however, twice with his 
family since my arrival, and would go 
oftener, notwithstanding distance and 
altitude, were it not for lectures, lectures, 
lectures, etc. He has a most charming 
prospect from the cloitds^ and commands 
a full view of the University, which is 
now his only hobby. He is an extremely 
pleasant old gentleman, and as hospitable 
as man can be. We all take the greatest 
delight in promoting his views, and he 
has expressed himself as well pleased. I 
do not know that I ever entered upon 
Business with more pride and satisfaction, 
and the day will yet come when it will be 
a noble source of pride to be known as the 
professor of this most promising Univer- 
sity. We have a former President of 
the United States at its head, and two 
former Presidents among its Board of 
Visitors." 

In a letter of June 15th, 1825, and still 
written from Charlottesville, the Doctor 
writes: "The University even at this 
early period may be said to be flourish- 
ing ; there are at least seventy students, 
not only from Virginia, but from the 
Southern States. We have already taken 
several of this number from the neighbor- 
ing University of Hampden and Sidney, 



and continue to increase. Although I 
arrived late, and although the students 
were under the impression that the pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy would also 
be professor of Chemistry, I have a class 
of twenty-eight, and a most flattering^ 
prospect for next year. I take a great 
deal of pains with my lectures, and 
write them out at length. Although my 
room is not opened publicly to others 
than my class it is generally filled, and 
not unfrequently so much so as to ren- 
der the temperature oppresive. This is 
a flattering circumstance, and suflBciently 
proves that my subject is popular. I do 
not, however, wish to take such atten- 
tion to myself. The other professors, and 
particularly Mr. Bonnycastle, professor 
of Natural Philosophy, may boast of the 
same kind reception. I entertain a very 
warm friendship for Mr. B., and shall 
undoubtedly bring him home with me 
next vacation. He is unmarried, and 
although not handsome, is so amiable^ 
gentleman-like and well-informed, that 
he cannot fail in being highly esteemed 
when once known." 

In a letter of April 2d, 1827, he com- 
plains of being overworked, and writes : 
"Experience has suflSciently proved to 
me that I read in two hours as much as I 
can possible write in three days without 
killing myself. I am actually compelled, 
therefore, to write without flagging. To 
add to the direful necessity, a change is 
likely to take place in my department by 
which I shall be required to lecture upon a 
new subject, Materia Medica. The conse- 
quence will be that the lectures already 
written upon my present courses must 
count nothing,and new ones must be made. 
All this is work for the next session ; and 
so heavy will it be, that I feel hardly 
courageous enough to entertain the hope 
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of going home during the summer vaca- 
tion. I am glad there is a prospect of 
this alteration, as I will then * teach the 
young idea how to shoot ' in Chemistry and 
Materia Medica instead of struggling with 
that monster of many heads, Natural 
History. I know very well that ' tall oaks 
from little acorns grow,' but there are 
so many of these oaks, and so very little 
time to plant the acorns, that one hand 
is not enough. When all my lectures 
are finished, 1 shall moult, and com- 
mence fresh life. Hitherto I have toiled, 
like the Irishman in the open sedan 
chair, and 'if it were not for the honor 
of it would as soon be walking.' In the 
way of recreation I am still limited, the 
fiddle cures despondency and * Satan* 
smothers despair and fury amid its roar.' 
I have the bustf mounted on one of 
my tables, with the crooked corner of 
the mouth to the leeward, and I feel 
sincerely gratified in recognizing its 
familiar features. It is indeed an excel- 
lent likeness, and I value it more than 
all else I possess. My great recreation 
is working in my garden, and I am 
anxiously looking forward to the arrival 
of my plants, etc., which were ordered in 
New York." 

On June 17th, 1827, Dr. Emmet an- 
nounces, by letter to his friends, his en- 
gagement, and shortly afterwards he mar- 
ried Miss Mary Byrd Farley Tucker, a 
native of Bermuda, who was then on a 
visit to her uncle, Mr. George Tucker, 
the first professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University. 

Dr. Emmet's residence at the Univer- 
sity was the one nearest to the rotunda 
on the west side of the lawn. The writer 
recalls a very graphic description given 

* HiB big vlolonoeUo. 

t Made bj Dr. E. of his &ther. 



in after years by his mother, of the house- 
cleaning she had to make when she took 
possession as a bride. Her husband, as 
professor of Natural History, had gradu- 
ally accumulated a large number of live 
snakes, reptiles, and other animals in- 
digenous to Virginia, which had free 
quarters in the establishment. One of 
the largest and best rooms was devoted 
chiefly to a collection of snakes, which 
were somewhat retarded in their move- 
ments by having the floor waxed. A 
brown bear, which had been raised from 
a cub, roamed at pleasure through the 
house and garden. A large white owl 
also had full liberty of the house, and 
rested for a e^reater part of the time in 
his master's room on the top of a high 
four-post bedstead. The owl was soon 
allowed to shift for himself, and, in time, 
the bear became an addition to the larder, 
while the snakes were banished in as sum- 
mary a manner as if St. Patrick had ex- 
ercised his power to that end. 

In 1834, Dr. Emmet purchased a tract 
of land to the west of and adjoining the 
University grounds, on the Staunton 
turnpike. For some five or six years 
after he built his house at "Morea," 
as he called his place, and before his 
health finally broke down, liis life was 
passed in the fullest enjoyment. After 
planting the greatest variety of flowers, 
and fruit trees of all kinds, from which 
came the noted stock of apples and 
peaches yet to be found in the neighbor- 
hood, he put up on his place a build- 
ing for the spinning of silk. The hedges 
were formed of the morus multicaulisy 
the leaves of which were to be used for 
feeding the silk worm. After several 
years he succeeded fully, through his 
own ingenuity, in making sewing -silk 
of the best quality, and his different dyes 
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and methods of coloring the silk became 
common property of those who came 
after him, and were in use until the 
recent discoveries of the different pro- 
ducts of petroleum. Just as he had suc- 
ceeded in demonstrating what could be 
done toward establishing the industry in 
this country, the building and its con- 
tents were destroyed by an incendiary. 

The cultivation of the grape and the 
making of wine next occupied his atten- 
tion. He imported grape plants from 
different parts of Europe, and employed 
persons who were familiar with their 
culture. On the native grape he grafted 
the foreign stock, and thus produced a 
hardy plant. At the time of his death 
he had, in good cultivation, a vineyard of 
some six or eight acres, and as early as 1836 
he began to produce various wines and 
brandies, in small quantities, but sufScient 
to demonstrate that as an industry it 
could be made profitable in Virginia. 

Shortly after Dr. Emmet purchased his 
place, he discovered on it a fine vein of 
kaolin ; this earth he soon employed for 
making pottery and porcelain vessels, 
and, in the absence of all practical 
knowledge, he was able without any 
apparent difficulty to devise the various 
methods necessary to accomplish his 
purpose. He was also able from this 
material to produce a hone equal to the 
finest quality from Turkey. From it he 
also made a variety of cements which were 
impervious to water, and were light 
enough to be used for covering roofs of 
buildings, and he employed this earth to 
form the body of various kinds of paint 
intended to withstand exposure to the 
weather. When first removed from the 
earth this material was as soft as chalk, 
and from it he carved a number of statu- 
ary figures, one of which is still preserved. 



Mr. George Tucker prepared a me- 
moir of the life and character of Dr. 
Emmet, which was read by him be- 
fore the Visitors, Faculty and Alumni of 
the University on July 4th, 1845. As 
Mr. Tucker was probably better fitted 
than any one else living at the time to do 
justice to Dr. Emmet's memory, it will 
be necessary to quote at some length 
from his sketch. In connection with 
Dr. Emmet's many pursuits he writes: 
"After he removed to the land he pur- 
chased, he turned his attention to horti- 
culture and the subject of husbandry 
generally. Here, too, he was continually 
planning improvements, making experi- 
ments in manures, and introducing deli- 
cate fruits, new species of esculents, and, 
above all, rare flowers. His experiments 
in live hedges were various, and his 
pyrocanthus fence, had he lived to perfect 
it, promised to keep out even that part of 
our live stock which has hitherto defied 
every form of this species of enclosure. 
It would be impossible for me to enu- 
merate all that thus employed him. It 
ranged from the petty concerns of 
domestic economy to the hifi^hest effort 
of practical science — from pyroligneous 
acid, by which the housewife was taught 
a shorter and better process of curing 
her hams, to the direct application of 
steam to rotary motion. I always thought 
there was great probability that he would 
eventually light on some discovery by 
which he would gain the renown due to 
his genius and zeal. On several occa- 
sions, when discoveries in physical science 
have for their ingenuity or utility made 
a noise in the world, I would remember 
that Dr. Emmet had long before shad- 
owed them out as practicable. Among 
other instances, I heard him suggest the 
idea of using a vacuum in the air as a 
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motive power, long before the atmos- 
pheric railway was invented, and the pro- 
digious eflfects of chemical agents in 
stimulating the growth of vegetables 
were also anticipated by him, and indeed 
partially verified by experiment." 

For ten years after 1830, Dr. Emmet 
was a frequent contributor on various 
scientific subjects to SiUimarCs Journal, 
He also wrote often for the different 
literary publications of the country, in- 
cluding the Virginia Literary Museum^ 
then published at the University of Vir- 
ginia and edited by the professors. His 
contributions were always gratuitous, and, 
most frequently, anonymous. Dr. Emmet 
preserved so modest an appreciation of 
his own talents, that his efforts to conceal 
or turn aside all credit for his work 
amounted almost to a weakness in his 
character. 

His last scientific investigation was 
pursued to* a greater length, and in a more 
exhaustive manner, than was usual with 
him. Mr. Tucker writes : "A year or 
two before his death. Dr. Emmet having 
casually noticed the colored edge of a 
shadow on a piece of white paper, was led 
to speculate on the phenomenon ; and, 
his mind being thus started, soon became 
directed to the whole theory of light 
and colors. He plunged into the sub- 
ject with his wonted ardor, and exhibited 
more than his accustomed copiousness of 
invention by the variety of his experi- 
ments. The result was that he refused 
his assent to the Newtonian theory of 
refraction; and being in pursuit of 
nothing but the truth, he wrote a paper, 
in which, with his characteristic candor, 
he stated the grounds of his opinion at 
full length, accompanied with diagrams 
and colored drawings of his experiments." 
At Mr. Tucker's suggestion the manu- 



script was submitted to the criticism of 
Professor Bonny castle. Mr. Tucker states 
that the critic "gave the praise of nov- 
elty and ingenuity to many of Dr. Em- 
met's experiments, and thought he would 
obtain great credit if he would be con- 
tent to publish them simply as experi- 
ments, exhibiting phenomena of light not 
hitherto known, without attempting to 
assail the Newtonian theory, which he 
supposed required a more thorough knowl- 
ege of the higher Mathematics than Dr. 
Emmet relied on, or had indeed claimed 
to possess." Mr. Tucker visited London 
in 1841, and submitted the manuscript to 
a noted publisher of scientific works, but 
it was declined and returned unread on 
the ground of the absurdity of attempting 
to controvert any of Newton's views. The 
paper has been preserved, but has never 
been published or the experiments yet 
verified. 

Dr. Emmet's health, already seriously 
impaired, had become so much worse 
that in January, 1842, he was obliged to 
visit Florida, while his course was com- 
pleted by one of his colleagues, Profes- 
sor William B. Rogers. Before leaving 
the University Dr. Emmet received the 
following letter from a committee of his 
class : 

University of Virginia, Jan. 20th, 1842. 

Dear Sir: — At a fall meetiDg of the cla88e8 of 
Chemistry and Materia Medica, at which Mr. P. B. 
Starke presided, held this evening at 4:80 o'clock, 
we were appointed a committee on their behalf to 
express their deep regret at jour contemplated de- 
parture. 

While we are fullj aware of the loss which your 
pupils will sustain by the absence of a professor 
whose fathfulness and ability we all experienced, 
we are yet convinced that your course b in every 
way the most proper, and heartily concur in all 
measures which you may think suitable for the res- 
toration of your health. 

The personal attachment which we all feel 
would exclude the selfish desire to retain your ser- 
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vices eyen thoagh your chair shoald be vacated. We 
hope, however, to pposecute our studies, if not with 
the same alacrity as under yourself, at least with 
snocesB. 

Our best wishes go with you for your speedy 
restoration to health and to the enjoyments and 
duties of life. 

With the highest respect, 

Powhatan B. Stakke. 

J. F. Bullitt, 

J. R TucKMt, 

T. B. HOLOOMBE. 

To Dr. John P. Emmet, present. 

He improved rapidly in a milder 
climate, and was so well in May that he 
and his wife engaged passage in a sailing 
vessel plying as a packet between Charles- 
ton and New York, for the purpose of 
spending the summer with his relatives 
at the North. By accident they were 
detained for a few moments, and on 
reaching the wharf the vessel was already 
under way^ and the captain refused to 
delay a few moments, until they could be 
put on board by a boat. This proved a 
fortunate circumstance, as the vessel was 
never heard of after leaving the harbor, 
and all on board were lost. Dr. Emmet 
and his wife took passage on another ves- 
sel just sailing and bound to New York. 
In a hurricane oflE Cape Hatteras the ves- 
sel was dismasted, and the greater portion 
of her supply of fresh water, with other 
provisions, was lost. The wreck drifted 
for some thirty-eight days without meeting 
any other vessel, and was twice blown off 
the coast after having been seen from the 
signal station at Sandy Hook. At length 
she was picked up and brought into New 
York harbor after all hope of her safety 
had been abandoned. So great had been 
the privation and exposure, that several 
of the passengers died, and Dr. Emmet 
was so much reduced that within six 
weeks after his arrival, he died in the city 
of New York, on August 15tli, 1842. 



The earliest recollection of the writer 
in connection with his father is that he 
was a very agreeable companion. Dr. 
Emmet was a great favorite with his 
children, who looked forward each day 
to the pleasure of spending an hour with 
him before tea was announced and their 
bed time had arrived. He possessed an 
endless fund of stories and songs, and 
seemed to be able to perform equally well 
on any musical instrument. He was 
always bright, full of fun, and ever ready 
for a practical joke. On recalling the past 
it seems impossible now to realize his then 
existing bad health and constant suffer- 
ing. 

In after life the writer has been able to 
appreciate fully, from the remnant of his 
father's library, and from his papers pre- 
served, that he was a man of remarkable 
attainments. He retained a full knowl- 
edge of Greek and Latin through life. 
There has been preserved a thick octavo 
volume, closely written in Latin, in which 
Dr. Emmet completed, for his course of 
lectures, Buffon's system of Natural His- 
tory, as applied to the animal life of this 
country. He spoke French and Italian, and 
had some knowledge of German. He was 
a good mathematician, and possessed a 
profound knowledge of the sdences. Very 
few men were better read on all subjects, 
or more familiar with English literature. 
He was a remarkably good draughtsman, 
proficient as a painter in oils, and exe- 
cuted in marble several family busts whose 
likeness was most striking. For his day, 
he was a good musician; he composed 
music readily ; he had a good voice, and 
left a number of songs, of which both the 
music and verse were original. Withal, 
he was a most ingenious man, and seemed 
never at a loss for a mechanical device. 
He could with great dexterity handle the 
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tools of any trade, and produce with them 
anything he wished. 

Mr. Tucker states : " His was, I incline 
to think, the most inventive mind I ever 
met with ; and its rare powers of making 
new combinations were manifestly not 
more in forming hypotheses, than in 
devising experiments to test the sound- 
ness of his theoretical views, and in con- 
triving the mechanical apparatus required 
for that purpose. He was a very pleas- 
ing lecturer. His style of speaking, as 
in writing, was always clear, had the 
grace of simplicity and ease, and was 
occasionally very felicitous. His mind, 
naturally excursive, took a wide range, 
and often surprised and delighted his 
class by the beauty and novelty of his 
illustrations. Nor did he disdain to em- 
bellish and diversify the gravest subject 
of his speculation with flashes of wit, or 
even some original and ingenious pun; 
but in the play of the fancy he exhibited 
the temperance of modesty, as well as of 
good taste. He was eminently a being 
of impulse, but his impulses were those 
of a warm, generous, unsophisticated 
nature. His virtues, his pecuUarities, all 
his modes of thinking and acting, in short, 
were strongly marked by this feature 
of his character. Sudden and lively 
feelings prompted his likings or dislikes, 
made him enamored of a theory, grate- 
ful for kindness, or resentful of supposed 
injury or indignity done or meditated. 
To the same cause may be ascribed his 
remarkable openness and sincerity and 
exemption from every species of artifice 
or affectation. One of the most striking 
as well as pleasing traits of his character 
was his modesty, which in man or woman 
is a crowning moral grace ; and, like the 
veil of a lady, but the more sets oflf the 
beauty it would seem to obscure. He 



spoke little of himself, and never with 
pretension. He was ever backward in 
doing himself justice." 

His individuality and great worth are 
indelibly impressed ftpon the memory of 
his son. Years after the death of the 
father, when publishing a medical book 
in which was embodied the work of a 
life time, the gratification to the son 
was intense when the dedication was 
made to his father's memory. It was 
written with the feeling that his father 
was present in the spirit, and if possible 
would have expressed his approbation. 
The dedication was to the memory of 

'*An honest man, 
Esteemed by all who knew him. 
To his example and early training I owe my suc- 
cess in life ; 
In jouth I aimed to merit his approbation, in man- 
hood I have striven to be worthy 
of bis good name. 



*JOHN ANTHONY GARDNER 
DAVIS. 



The subject of this sketch was bom in 
Middlesex county, Virginia, in March, 
1802. Both parents died whilst the 
younger children were of tender years ; 
and their youthful brother was called to 
face the cares and responsibilities of life 
at an unusually early age. His prepara- 
tion for the law was limited to one session 
at William and Mary College, and in 1822 
he entered on the practice of his profes- 
sion in his native county. 

In 1824 he removed to Albemarle 
county, where his wife (Mary Jane Ter- 
rell, a great-neice of Thomas Jefferson) 

*Tbl8 short sketch of Prof. J. A. O. Davis was pre- 
pared by Capt. Eugene DavU not long before his own 
death. We appreciate the privilege of giving it to the 
public. 
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had an extensive connection, and took up 
his residence in Charlottesville. With 
habitnal thirst for improvement he at- 
tended a scientific course in the opening 
University, becoming one of its first 
alumni. 

Strongly imbued with the political 
principles of Jefferson and of Madison, 
he soon afterwards united with Thomas 
Walker Gilmer and Nicholas P. Trist in 
editing the Virginia Advocate^ which 
under their joint conduct ably upheld 
the doctrine of State rights and cham- 
pioned the public enterprises of its day. 

But neither the excitement of politics 
nor the congenial duties of a liberal hospi- 
tality nor the pleasant cares of a beautiful 
farm, in which to the last he delighted, 
were permitted to interfere with the 
paramount claims of his profession. He 
was a close and diligent student ; system- 
atic and attentive as a man of business. 
Accordingly his rise was steady, but it 
was not rapid, since an unusual degree of 
modesty (befitting an extreme youthf ul- 
ness of aspect) combined with a lofty 
professional ideal to forbid his pushing 
his way. The reputation of such men 
begins with the profession, but soon 
reaches the public. 

The estimation in which he was held 
is attested by the fact that in July, 1830, 
at the age of 28, he was elected to the 
law professorship in the University of 
Virginia, then without an adjunct. 

How he tilled it belongs to the history 
of the institution, and especially of the 
important chair of whose reputation and 
usefulness he laid the foundations. The 
result was no surprise to those who knew 
the extent and solidity of his previous 
acquirements, and the trained habits of 
research brought to bear upon his new 
vocation. 



Characteristic of Professor Davis was 
the blended tact and benignity which 
marked his intercourse with the students, 
and the paternal interest manifested, 
especially, but by no means exclusively, 
in those of his class. In sickness they 
were often removed to his house, and 
nursed with tenderest care. In their 
troubles he was a sympathizing and 
judicious adviser. At least one case is 
recalled of a man high in position and in 
public confidence who used to say that he 
owed everything to him. 

But whilst he exhibted rare fidelity in 
every relation, it was reserved to his re- 
ligious life to manifest in its highest form 
his devotion to duty. Most of his years 
were not laid on the altar of consecration. 
But when, in the year 1835, under the 
ministry of Mr. (afterwards Bishop) 
Cbbbs, then chaplain of the University, 
his heart was opened to the reception of 
divine truth, he brought to the vows 
then assumed the full loyalty of his 
nature. It was at first a subject of earn- 
est consideration with him whether the 
supreme duty called him to renounce his 
profession and his office to enter the 
ministry. Though this question was 
resolved in the negative, his life be- 
came a sermon both practical and at- 
tractive. 

He died as he had lived, at the post of 
duty. As chairman of the Faculty he 
was chiefly responsible for the police 
and the good order of the University, 
and being thus brought into collision 
with a riotous student on the night of 
November 12, 1840, he received a pistol 
shot which proved fatal. 

He left a widow and seven children. 
Two of his sons entered the ministry of 
the Episcopal church. Another, Dr. 
John Staige Davis, at an age earlier 
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than his father, filled a chair (of Anatomy) 
in the same institution. 

Prof. Davis was also an author, and 
his habitual accuracy and research im- 
pressed their value on a treatise on crimi- 
nal law, combined with a manual for jus- 
tices of the peace. To the latter of these 
topics he brought singular qualifications; 
since to his extensive knowledge of law 
he added a practical acquaintance with 
the duties he described. From public 
considerations characteristic of the man, 
he had accepted a commission as justice 
of the peace. Up to the date of the 
civil war the county courts of Virginia 
were composed of these justices, and 
thus it came to pass that for a series of 
years there sat on the bench of the 
County Court of Albemarle a member 
who would have adorned the highest 
judicial position. 

Owing to the changes wrought by legis- 
lation, portions of the work referred to 
hare become obsolete, and in the absence 
of steps for a new and adapted edition 
the volume has passed out of print. 



THE BULLETIN. 



With this number we close the first 
volume of this publication. In the first 
number we formally dedicated it to the 
Alumni of the University of Virginia, 
and to them we offer now this general 
report of its growth. 

The subscription list now contains 514 
names, while our circulation is nearly 
five thousand. "We have reached almost 
every State in the Union and have fol- 
lowed our Alumni across seas and conti- 
nents. We make bold to say that not 
since the foundation of the University 



have so many of her sons heard of her 
doings as now, and, if nothing be con- 
sidered but the legitimate publicity thus 
given to her achievements and aims, we 
believe The Bulletin has served a good 
purpose. But the periodical was the out- 
come of a belief that there was a posi- 
tive demand for some medium of com- 
munication between the University and 
her sons, and it has been our purpose to 
meet this demand. We could with pride, 
but we fear not with becoming modesty, 
produce much evidence that the labors of 
the editors have been appreciated. We 
withhold this, but we do not think we 
transgress the bounds of propriety in re- 
producing extracts from some of the let- 
ters, which convey to us the assurance 
that The Bulletin is recognized as of 
service to the institution and welcomed 
as of interest to the Alumni : 

" I congratulate the University most heartily on 
The Alumni Bulletin and on the increased 
prosperity of the University generally." 

Bev. B. E. Massis, '88» 
8t John's College, China. 
***** gave me unbounded pleasure and 
shortened the bridge of years that separates me 
from my student-life." 

Dr. H. P. Cooper, '80, Atlanta, Ga. 

"Its publication is an enterprise which should 
receive the support of every alumnus. Personally 
I feel indebted to the editors for affording me the 
opportunity of keeping up with the University men, 
old and young.'' 

J. W. Carholl, '86, New Orleans, 1a, 

** I enjoy every number. It makes me have the 
feeling of bearing from old friends." 

Dr. J. B. Leiou, '49, Clarksville, Va. 

** Supplies a long-felt want, and cannot fail to be 
a source of pride and pleasure to each alumnus." 
Horace Kimball, '86, Spokane, Wash. 

" It gives me unfeigned pleasure to note that the 
University has decided to knit tighter the bonds 
between her and her sons by the publication of a 
quarterly. The plan strikes me as admirable." 
Prof. W. H. BococK, '85, University of Ga. 
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" I want to express . . . the pleasure I have 
had in reading the first nnmber of The Alitmni 
Bamrmf. It has given me more news of mj old 
oollege-mates than I have had in a long time, and 
I want to make sare of receiving subsequent num- 
bers." A. R GoiooN, '80, Richmond, Va. 

''A good thing — well conceived and well ex- 
ecuted — a bond of union between all lojal sons of 
our ahna mater" 

R V. Gaikes, '49, Mossingford, Va. 

" It is hardly necessary to say that I have found 
it very interesting. Please enter my name as a 
subscriber at once, and let me be considered such 
so long as The BuLLEmf is continued." 

Prof. C. M. Bradbuby, Ph.D., '85, 
Koba, Japan. 

"The publication affords me a great deal ot 
pleasure and I wish you all success." 

P. C. Masbib, B. L., '83, Montgomery, Ala. 

"I read with interest your Alumni magazine. 
What an excellent idea to start one ! The wonder 
is that it was not done before." 

8. W. Arrinoton, '89, Bellevue, Va. 

"It will surely be a most welcome messenger 
from the scenes I love so much to picture in fond- 
est thoughts. I think the plan will be satisfactory 
to all the absent sons of alma maier" 

Col. B. D. Gibson, '80, Charlestown, W. Va. 

" Both the plan of the publication and its execu- 
tion seem to me so admirable that I wish to send 
you my subscription at once." 

H. E. Ambler, '86, Charlestown, W. Va. 

" I am in thorough sympathy with its objects. I 
have felt that such information would be very ac- 
ceptable, and send you herewith not only my sub- 
scription, but something in addition to help in ex- 
penses." Dr. E. H. Squibb, '76, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

<' I received The Bullern and found much in 
its contents to interest me. Entertaining as I do 
the liveliest interest in everything pertaining to the 
University, it afiords me much pleasure to sub- 
scribe." CoL T. L. Macon, '49, 

New Orleans, La. 

" I enjoy reading The Bulletin very much, and 
sincerely hope yon will make it a financial success, 
as it deserves to be. It will revive memories in the 
minds of thousands of the old students of their col- 
lege days." Dr. W. W. Tompkins, 'SO, 
Charleston, W. Va. 

"I have received and enjoyed The Alumni 
Bulletin, and shall be glad to continue to see it" 
Rev. W. F. Davis, '58, Williamsburg, Va. 



" It is quite attractive and interesting, and I am 
glad to have my name added to its subscriptioo 
list" D. W. Houston, R L., '88, 

Aberdeen, Miss. 

"Read with great interest — a very good idea to 
publish such a work." 

Prof. O. H. P. CoRPREW, '53, 

Central College, Mo. 

'' I am very much in sympathy with any move- 
ment which has for its object the bringing together 
of the alumni in a substantial manner, as I think 
much good will come of such a publication." 

R. C. Price, '81, Cincinnati, O. 

" The first number of the alumni magazine came 
duly to hand and was greatly appreciated. . . . 
I am heartily in accord with the spirit of this pub- 
lication and believe it will accomplish much good." 
O. H. RoBENBAUM, '90, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

^ I received the first numbers of The Bulletih 
and read them with a great deal of interest It 
afiords me pleasure to assist in your very worthy 
undertoking." R R Brown, B. L., '87, 

Natchez, Miss. 

'^ I have enjoyed the numbers already received 
very much, and shall look forward with pleasure to 
the time for another to come to hand. Hope you 
will have full success." 

A. Maolll Smith, M. A., '58, Winchester, Va. 

^ I most cordially endorse the plan of keeping 
the University and its alumni in communication. 
In my judgment the publication will do mnch 
good." J. Q. Robins, B. L., '88, Tupelo, Miss. 

" The general plan of the publication is a most 
excellent conception." 

J. T. Walkins, '90, Alexandria, Va. 

" I am delighted with The Bulletin, and be- 
lieve it will be a highly efficient means of keeping 
the alumni of the University in touch with their 
alma mater and each other. I remit my subscrip- 
tion." Prof. J. D. Coleman, '71, Clinton, Miss. 

" The Bulustin is a source of very great pleas- 
ure to me, and I hope its publication will continue 
indefinitely." W. B. Hale, '92, Carthage, Tenn. 

"Thank you very much for The Alitmni Bul- 
letin. Find enclosed my subscription. Supply- 
ing as it does a long-felt want, I trust it may meet 
with the success it deserves." 

W. H. WiLMER, M. D., '85, Washington, D. C. 

"The effort is one certainly worthy the hearty 
support of all alumni. The result is most credit- 
able, and will be of profit to the University." 

J. C. Ballaoh, '88, Johns Hopkins University. 
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" I receiye with pride and pleasure this new can- 
didate for the favor of the alumni of the UniYer- 
sitj, and trust it may be generously sustained and 
its sucoesB assured from the start" 

Dr. W. C. Carpenter, '68, Vernon, Fla. 

*' It fills me with joy, as does everything touch- 
ing, however remotely, the weal of my old alma 
maUr. It is superfluous to wish success to this ad- 
mirable undertaking. The scheme is wholly good/' 
Prof. Thos. Fitz Hugh, M. A., '83, 
University of Texas. 

" It is of deep interest to the alumni, and I trust 
will do much to foster and increase their devotion 
to their noble alma nuUer" 

Bev. T. J. Packard, 76, West River, Md. 

" Every line was a glimpse of the dear old place. 
I shall be glad to subscribe." 

J. B. Woods, M. A., M. D., '90, 
Medical Missionary, China. 
" Highly creditable to the editors and the Uni- 
versity, and I trust will receive from the alumni 
the encouragement and support it so richly de- 
serves." £. M. Robinson, '93, Mobile, Ala. 

"Am pleased with the contents, and in hearty 
accord with its aims." W. D. G. Wine, '89, 
Woolwine School, Tenn. 

"Enjoyed its perusal beyond measure. It car- 
ried me back many years. I felt like a boy again." 
J. B. Gilmer, '66, Waco. Texas. 
** Receipt of The Bulletin started a long train 
of reminiscences relating to the University. A 
clipping from the last number makes a welcome 
addition to my scrap book." 

H. L. McBrier, '82, Erie, Pa. 

"The second number, which I have just seen, is 
of itself worth the subscription." 

R. G. H. Kean, M. A., B. L , '62, 
Lynchburg, Va. 

" 1 was very much pleased with the last number 
of The Bulletin. The articles and notes were 
interesting and the appearance of the magazine 
worthy of all praise. ... It supplies an inter- 
esting means of communication between our be- 
loved alma maier and her alumni." 

Rev. Prof. S. A. Wallis, '78, 
Theological Seminary of Virginia. 

** All of us here heartily endorse The Bulletin 
or any other means that will bind us closer to the 
men who are now doing active work in behalf of 
the greatest of our universities." 

A. T. McCormick, '93, Bowling Green, Ky. 



" I was very much pleased with it, and am heart- 
ily in favor of the idea. Please put me down as a 
subscriber." E. L. Tompkins, M. D., '85, 

Washington, D. C. 

" Afforded me very pleasant reading, and I am 
desirous to receive it regularly." 

G. W. Blatterman, '40, 
Supt. Public Schools, MaysviUe, Ky. 



HON. THOMAS S. MARTIN. 



Thos. S. Martin was born near Scotts- 
ville, in Albemarle county, on the 29th 
of July, 1847. He attended the neigh- 
borhood schools until March 1st, 1864, 
when he entered the Virginia Military 
Institute and remained with the corps of 
cadets, whether pursuing their studies in 
barracks or serving their State in the field, 
until the downfall of the Confederacy, 
April, 1865. In October of that year he 
entered the University and took an aca- 
demic course for two sessions. At this 
time, by the death of his father, John S. 
Martin, he became the head of a large 
family and remained at home, devoting 
himself faithfully to this domestic charge, 
at the same time studying law without in- 
struction. Such was his application and 
diligence in his studies that when he ap- 
peared at the bar, though still a youth, he 
was accurate and well equipped in legal 
knowledge and business methods. His 
opinions were sought by his elders and with 
unusual frequency accepted as correct. 
Although of a quiet and retiring disposi- 
tion, his success was not delayed ; he soon 
obtained a large and lucrative practice, 
which has steadily increased, although for 
a number of years he has given liberally 
of his time and ability to public affairs. 
On the Ist of July, 1886, he was appointed 
one of the two Visitors to the Miller Man- 
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nal Labor School of Albemarle, and in 
1891 he was appointed by the Governor 
a Visitor to the University of Virginia 
and by the Board designated as one of its 
Executive Committee. 

In 1886 he was elected a member of 
the State Central Democratic Committee 
and by its chairman appointed a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee. All of 
these positions he has held continuously 
since his iirst appointment. 

When the distinguished and beloved 
chairman of the Democratic party of Vir- 
ginia, the late Senator Jno. S. Barbour, 
was a candidate for the position of U. S. 
Senator to succeed General Mahone Mr. 
Martin advocated the election of Hon. 
Jno. W. Daniel to that position, and from 
that time was unceasingly active in his 
friend's behalf. 

Such was his energy, his fine tact and 
good judgment in his conduct of this 
memorable contest that it engendered no 
bitterness or hostility on the part of Mr. 
Barbour, but he saw the wisdom of se- 
curing so vigorous an opponent and skil- 
ful an organizer as an ally. Out of this 
grew, too, the pleasure resulting from such 
strong and unselfish friendship, for from 
that time these two were friends ; and the 
writer has personal knowledge of the re- 
spectful deference accorded the opinions 
of this grand man by his experienced 
gray-headed chief. Mr. Martin had been 
repeatedly urged by his friends to accept 
political oflSce but his persistent refusal 
gave them little hope that the public 
would ever secure the full benefit of his 
services. When Mr. Barbour was elected 
to the Senate as Riddleberger's successor 
Mr. Martin was urged to accept the chair- 
manship of the party and the induce- 
ment was held out that he would succeed 
Mr. Barbour in the Senate, but this he 



declined. When Mr. Barbour's death was 
telegraphed over the country it was sug- 
gested to him, by the friend who hap- 
pened to be with him, that he should at 
once announce himself a candidate for 
the vacant Senatorship ; again he declined, 
but before this brief conversation was con- 
cluded, telegrams from other parts of the 
State came to him, so urgent in making 
the same request, that, after conference 
with his friends, he consented to have his 
name presented as a candidate. 

The Legislature not being in session, a 
majority of its members petitioned the 
Governor to appoint him, but the Gov- 
ernor, exercising his right, deemed it best 
to appoint General Eppa Hunton. 

There were a number of candidates 
for the position, embracing some of 
Virginia's most distinguished statesmen 
and beloved soldiers, and with all their 
names before the people a new L^- 
islature was elected, charged with the 
duty of electing a Senator. Mr. Mar- 
tin did not take the stump; he did 
not make a single speech in the can- 
vass, but when the Legislature met he 
received the caucus nomination of his 
party by a handsome majority, and was 
soon after elected by the Legislature. 

Though his labor for his party and 
State has been great, perhaps he never 
rendered them more distinguished ser- 
vices than as advisory counsel to the 
committee for the settlement of the 
State debt. These services he rendered 
without charge, declining even to receive 
a return of his personal expenses. 

In disposition Mr. Martin presents a 
rare combination of modesty and self- 
confidence ; he asserts no superiority over 
his fellows, but believes in and maintains 
his equality with the most distinguished. 
He is a forcible speaker, ready in debate 
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and possesses in a high degree tlie power 
of convincing his hearers and holding 
their friendship. He is broad and pro- 
gressive, affable and good-humored, lib- 
eral to the needy and charitable to all 
but the vicious. 

On the 10th of October, 1894, Mr. 
Martin married Miss Lucy Day, of 
Smithfield, Isle of Wight county, Va., 
and since then they have spent their 



time either in Richmond or on his estate 
in Albemarle county, where his mother 
and sisters reside. 

A man of exemplary habits, genial 
disposition, easy of approach, he accords 
his friends a hearty welcome, and in his 
own home dispenses a generous and re- 
lined hospitality. 

John M. White ('65-'67). 



NECROLOGY. 



STUART DOUGLAS, 
Born Jan. 30. 1 86 1 . Died Oct. 1 4'. 1 894-. 



Stuart Douglas, only child of Richard- 
son Stuart Douglas and his wife, Virginia 
Thom, was bom in Alexandria, Virginia, 
prepared by Thomas Williamson at Lees- 
burg for the University of Virginia and 
entered the academical department in 
October, 1878. The two following years 
found him seeking with the quick, sturdy, 
and careful ability that at school as at col- 
lege had already won high praise from his 
teachers, the degree of Doctor of Medi- 
cine, which he attained in June, 1881. 

In the ►fall of 1881 he entered the 
New York College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, where he was graduated with 
high honors in 1882. He was at once 
appointed physician at the Insane Asy- 
lum on Ward's Island, and as an alienist 
soon became well known. In 1887 he 
was promoted to be resident physician 
in charge of the Insane Pavilion at Belle 
Vue Hospital. His large private practice 
imposed much labor upon him and he also 
acted as expert alienist in nearly all the 
celebrated causes of that kind occurring 



in Kew York in recent years. Growing 
honors, position and means were sweet 
to him, but only so unseliishly. To make 
brighter and easier the lives of his parents 
became the great absorbing object of his 
life, for he early learned that this life 
must be short. Only his medical part- 
ner, one friend, and a great authority on 
Bright's disease, and Stuart Douglas him- 
self, knew from 1887 until his fatal ill- 
ness that he must before many years suc- 
cumb to this remorseless malady. Real- 
izing that his seed time and his harvest 
would be brief, he put aside personal in- 
dulgences and worked incessantly, care- 
fully investing time and money that all 
might inure to the benefit of his loved 
parents when death should take him from 
them. God granted eminent success to 
these pious eflforts. And it was with a 
mind at rest, with unflinching courage, 
" calmly as one who wraps the drapery of 
his couch about him and lies down to 
pleasant dreams," that this sweet, patient, 
manly fellow said, in the afternoon of Oc- 
tober 13th, 1894, to the devoted friends 
who were watching in his death-chamber : 
" You may let me lie down now." The 
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dying Doctor knew that the end had 
come. The deep farewells of such a soul 
were said, the unconsciousness that her- 
alds death in this special malady super- 
vened, and soon, on October 14th, at two 
o'clock, "beyond our bourne of time and 
place the floods had borne him far." 

As a member of the County Medical 
Society, of the Academy of Medicine, 
and of the Belle Vue Alumni Associa- 
tion ; as instructor in Mental Diseases at 
the New York Post-graduate School and 
Medical College ; as assistant to the chair 
of Nervous and Mental Diseases at the 
University of the City of New York : as 
attending physician at the Vanderbilt 
Clinics ; as a charter member and as a 
member of the Board of Governors of 
the Southern Society in New York, so- 
cially, professionally, as son, as a brave, 
high-toned gentleman, and as a loyal 
friend and kinsman, will Stuart Douglas 
l>e well and long remembered. 

DeCocbcy W. Thom. 

January S^ lS9o, 



DR. THOMAS PHILLIPS. 



Mr. R. C. Minor, of Stockton, Califor- 
nia, has kindly sent us a clipping, which 
without fulsome flattery pays a handsome 
tribute to Dr. Thomas Pliillips, who died 
in that city in the last week of Decem- 
ber. 

Dr. Phillii)8 was born in Waterford, 
Loudoun county, Virginia, and was edu- 
cated at the University of Virginia, where 
he graduated with the degree of M. D. in 
1874. He entered upon the practice of 
his profession in Wilmington, Delaware, 
and after practising in other Eastern cities 
went to California, where he was very suc- 
cessful. About five years ago he was ap- 



pointed a member of the medical staff of 
the State Insane Asylum, a position he 
held until his sudden death from a val- 
vular disease of the heart. 

"Dr. Phillips was an alumnus of the 
University of Virginia, a genuine man, 
and at all times loyal to his alma maters 



DR. BALDWIN DAY. 



We regret that lack of space forbids 
our publishing in full a tribute paid by 
Mr. Kaphael S. Payne ('82), of Warren- 
ton, to his friend. Dr. Baldwin Day, who 
died in that city on the 25th of July, 1894. 
That he was fully appreciated while a 
student here ('82) is evidenced by a re- 
mark made to Mr. Payne by the late 
Dr. James L. Cabell, who said : " In my 
long experience as a teacher I regard 
young Day of Fauquier one of the bright- 
est minds I have been called upon to train 
for the profession." Dr. Day graduated 
in Baltimore, and entered upon his profes- 
sion in Warrenton, where he commanded 
a large and lucrative practice. He was 
particularly interested in surgery and be- 
came an adept in difficult operations. To 
his skill he added a tenderness, confidence 
and decision in the sick room which en- 
deared him to his patients. For his genial 
qualities he was pre-eminent as a social 
favorite and in his friendships clearly re- 
vealed the loyalty, sincerity and generosity 
of his nature. His untimely death was 
deeply deplored. 



NECROLOGY. 



Broeky, Dr. J. V., '56.'9. Va., Oct, '94. 
Sammere, Wm. 8^ *64-'6, W. Va^ Oct., '94. 
Faqua, Dr. T. B., *91-3, Va., Nov., '94. 
Gilliam, W. C, (Dr.), 74-*6, 8. C, Nov., '94. 
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Barboar, R J., '37-'9, Va.. December, '94. 
Ellesbe, A. W., '94-'5, Mo., December, '94. 
Martin, R. H., '94-'5, Mo., December, '94. 
Shrewsberry, H. D., 74.'6, W. Va., Sept, '94. 
Lockett, Horace W., M. A., '56-'9, Md., Dec., '94. 
PhiUipa, Dr. Thoe.. '78, Cal., Dec, '94. 



Roes, Zeno C, E L., '80-'2, Texas, Sept., '94. 
Watson, Dr. D. a, '48-'9, Va., (Col.), Jan'rj, '96. 
Thornton, Lewis B , '36, Ala., Jan'ry, '95. 
Crawford, Dr. J. I., '66, Va., Jan'ry, '96. 
Bowoock, Dr. C. S.. '61, Va., Jan'ry, '96. 
Nash, B. H.. '62, Va., Jan'ry, '96. 



MISCELLANEO US. 



THE LIBRARY. 



In an early number of the Bulletin 
the editors expect to publish some ade- 
quate acconnt of the origin, history and 
growth of the University of Virginia 
Library, but in this place we wish to call 
attention to some of the recent improve- 
ments and some of its pressing needs. 
Perhaps the greatest hinderance to the 
availability of the Library np to this 
time has been the lack of a good subject- 
catalogue. The manuscript alphabetical 
list supplied all desired information if 
the author's name was known. That is, 
given the author's name, it could be 
readily ascertained whether his books 
were in the Library, and where, but there 
was no way of determining the presence 
of any book without this information. 
Further, the real use of the Library for 
students consists in ascertaining and ex- 
amining the literature of some subject, 
running down authorities, etc. Without a 
subject-catalogue this can be done in 
either of two ways, both used here : 1st, 
the appeal may be made to the librarian ; 
2d, the printed catalogue of some good 
library may be consnlted, the authors of 
books desired be ascertained, and then 
onr catalogue consulted. This latter way, 
though used by instructors and occasion- 
ally by students, is cumbersome, slow 



and discouraging ; the former troublesome 
to the librarian, and, in spite of his 
great familiarity with the resources of 
the Library, unsatisfactory to the in- 
quirer, for the inquiry is most frequently 
about unusual and partly known subjects. 
Our friends will be glad to know that we 
are now nearing the completion of a 
carefully made card catalogue. This is 
being made by a well trained expert and 
assistants, and its value is already ap- 
parent. As the work on this catalogue 
has advanced, some judgements previous- 
ly formed have been confirmed, namely : 
That our Library contains many rare and 
very valuable books ; that in classic and 
technical literature prior to 1825, the 
Library's collection is good ; that in the 
productions of this century we are weaker, 
though a great many valuable books 
have, from time to time, been purchased ; 
that in American literature, in spite of 
the valuable gift of the Austin Library, 
we are in no wise rich, even up to about 
'75, when Mr. Austin ceased to add to his 
collection ; and that we owe to Mr. Aus- 
tin the best portion of our collection of 
Southern literature, which is deplorably 
small. 

Out of these conclusions arise many 
suggestions as to future development, 
and in one of these we greatly need the 
co-operation of our Alumni. Our library 
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should be the best exponent of Southern 
literature. How can it be made so? Not 
by purchase, for if we had ample means, 
a great many of the books and period- 
icals are not on sale ; without ample means, 
those offered for sale can not be pur- 
chased, because they have acquired an 
antiquarian value. We must rely upon 
gifts from our friends of individual vol- 
umes or accumulated collections. 

In this connection, too, it should be 
mentioned that manuscripts, autographs, 
letters of historical interest, etc., will be 
gladly received and carefully preserved. 
The Library Committee is particularly 
anxious to have such memorials of our 
noted Alumni. At present an effort is 
being made to procure the manuscript of 
one of our well known authors. 

We are in possession of a large num- 
ber of the Lee (Richard Henry and Ar- 
thur) papers, and before the end of the 
session we hope to be ready to publish a 
catalogue of them. These papers have 
been in demand, but hitherto they have 
been of little service because uncata- 
logued. 

The use of the Library is freer and fuller 
now than ever before, perhaps, and this 
gratifjnng increase has made necessary 
additional furniture. This increasing use 
speaks well for the intellectual life of 
the University, and deserves every con- 
sideration which may further the con- 
venience and value of the Library. The 
greatest need is a lire-proof library 
building. Our present valuable collec- 
tion is constantly exposed to fire, and 
has, during this severe winter, suffered 
from water, on account of the melting of 
the heavy snow-fall. The Memorial 
Library Building recommended by Fac- 
ulty and Board of Visitors should appeal 
to our Alumni Associations. 



A REVIEW. 



EtLBMENTS OF iNDUCTivz Looic, by Noah K. Davis, 
Ph. D., LL. D., Professor of Moral Philosophy In the 
UDlversity of Virginia, and author of " The Theory 
of Thought," " Elements of Dednctive Logic," etc. 
New York : Harper and Brothers, PnblLBhers. lM85i. 

All real students of Induction are 
greatly indebted to Mill, and praise has 
not been stinted even by those who know 
the many faults of his work. It is, how- 
ever, a very unpleasant duty, after plac- 
ing his Logic in the hands of students, 
to indicate the many inconsistencies and 
contradictions on not unimportant points, 
some demonstrable errors on fundamental 
matters, and to be in unceasing conflict 
with his false and provoking philosophy. 
A work treating Induction in a logical 
manner, pointing out clearly the true char- 
acter of inductive inference, grounded in 
a true philosophy, while it may not pro- 
pose to shelve Mill, will be a great boon. 
Mr. Davis has given us the desired book, 
and has brought teachers and students 
alike under increased obligation. 

How much careful, incisive, prolonged 
thought, what close study of the litera- 
ture of the subject, what great gain from 
long years in the lecture-room with alert, 
critical students, Mr. Davis has brought 
to the elucidation of his theme, none who 
have studied under him need be told. In 
the clearly printed two hundred pages of 
this book may be found many of the 
statements that were rays of light during 
the months spent under his direction in 
the critical study of Mill, and many other 
statements growing out of the work neces- 
sary to prepare the book for the press. 

Only a few striking features of the 
work can be indicated. 

Notable, and cliaracteristic of the au- 
thor, is the logical development of the 
subject ; the book is a connected whole. 
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The definition of Induction is clear, 
succinct, and satisfactory: "An imme- 
diate synthetic inference generalizing 
from and beyond experience." Without 
a single new element, this is a new defi- 
nition. Grote's "Aristotle" says the in- 
ference is immediate, and he alone, so 
far as my reading has extended, makes 
this statement, yet he did not develop it; 
and though he speaks of the "jump" in 
induction, he seems elsewhere to confine 
induction to generalization within expe- 
rience. Hamilton claimed that induc- 
tion was synthetic, but so far was he 
from establishing this that his editors, in 
a foot note, say the procedure may also 
be viewed as analytic. Bain maintains 
that induction is synthetic. It has re- 
mained for Mr. Davis to indicate the 
double synthesis in induction. If, under 
our laws, the combination of known ele- 
ments in a new way gives title to a pat- 
ent, can one justly withhold credit from 
another who illuminates an entire field of 
study by a new and true definition com- 
pounded of known elements? Each 
term of the definition is elaborated and 
justified as is customary with the author. 
In the course of his discussion we learn 
"that induction is always and only of 
logical accidents," a fact overlooked 
heretofore, yet indisputable if induction 
be synthetic. The treatment of the im- 
mediate character of the inference is par- 
ticularly strong. The book itself must 
be, of course, the justification of the 
definition; and the definition is fully 
justified. 

Many, even of the old University stu- 
dents, will be surprised to find the claim 
that like eff^ecta have like causes is not 
only true, but axiomatic. Newton made 
a statement involving this, but so poorly 
was he understood that even Fleming's 



Vocabulary, under "Induction," when 
he gives Newton's language, reverses the 
meaning in his appended mistranslation. 
Strictly construed, like effects have like 
causes. A moment's consideration shows 
it to be true. How else do we know this 
is the same dear old University on which 
we gaze, perhaps after years of absence? 
The effect now is the same, except in 
time, as when, with high hopes and hard 
work, we formed part of this busy scene. 
It is vain to tell us that the cause could 
be different. The axiom for the first 
time takes its place in Inductive Logic, 
and where this truth can be applied plu- 
rality of causes htts no place. 

Analogy is shown to be a form of 
enumeration, " an inference from a count 
of similar qualities," and this pours light 
on a subject often dark, and almost al- 
ways misunderstood. 

The so-called Inductive Methods are 
clearly shown to be, not induction, but 
preparations for induction. For this 
discrimination the author must receive 
from intelligent students the highest 
praise. The failure to show this has 
doubtless left numbers of students in ig- 
norance of the true nature of induction. 
The methods themselves are, at bottom, 
two, not four, as Mill and Venn reit- 
erate, nor yet three, according to Bain. 
A cause or an effect must be discovered 
either by difference or by agreement. 

The chapter on the very diflScult sub- 
ject, Natural Law, is perhaps the ablest 
in the book. This chapter will probably 
draw fire from two quarters, but whoever 
has anything better to say ought to say it 
for the benefit of many of us who need 
more light. Is it true that law, gen- 
erically considered, is " a designation of 
a constant order of facts determined by 
the constitution of the things ? " If not. 
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what is erroneous in the definition, and 
what is the true definition ; or can law, 
generically considered, be defined ? 

This small book ought to add not a lit- 
tle to the already wide reputation of the 
author, and that it will increase his repu- 
tation can be promised with little hazard, 
provided there be among us a number 
who have patiently labored to understand 
the meaning of the very common word 
induction. 

Collins Denny. 

VanderbiU Univernty, March 12, 1895. 



A NEW LABORATORY. 



The medical alumni of the University 
will probably be interested to learn that 
the lar^ room on the upper floor of the 
Medical Hall has recently been converted 
into a laboratory for the use of medical 
students in histology, bacteriology and 
pathology, the work in these subjects hav- 
ing of late quite outgrown the accommo- 
dations temporarily afforded by the biolog- 
ical laboratory. The room is admirably 
adapted for the purpose, its ten windows 
being so situated that every desk in the 
room has ample light for work with the 
microscope. There are three double rows 
of desks, with six on each side, thus giv- 
ing accommodations to sections of thirty- 
six at a time, and at the intersection of 
every four desks is an argand gas lamp, 
affording adequate light for night work 
when desired. 

A long table at one side of the room is 
provided for special demonstrations under 
high powers or of unique specimens. In 
addition, each desk is provided with a 
good microscope, with powers up to five 
hundred diameters, and all necessary ac- 
cessories, as well as an abundant supply 



of material and reagents. Assistant de- 
monstrators are appointed from among 
the graduates in each course in such 
numbers that there is at least one demon- 
strator to every ten or twelve students, in 
addition to the professor in charge. Prac- 
tical work in the laboratory now accom- 
panies each lecture in the subjects named, 
and the attainments of the students are 
tested by practical as well as written ex- 
aminations. 

By recent action of the medical fac- 
ulty each of the courses in the subjects 
named has been extended: that in his- 
tology now includes thirty-six lectures, 
that in bacteriology eighteen, and that in 
pathology forty — in each case with a cor- 
responding number of laboratory exer- 
cises. While the medical department 
feels deeply the needs of a hospital, for 
whose facilities the rapidly-growing dis- 
pensary practice is only a partial substi- 
tute, it is sparing no effort to render the 
instruction in the branches fundamental 
to medicine and surgery thorough and 
eflScient, both theoretically and prac- 
tically, and to maintain for them the 
high standard for which the University 
has long been justly renowned. 



WORK AT THE LEANDER MCCOR- 
MICK OBSERVATORY. 



During the year 1894 more than a 
thousand complete determinations of the 
relative positions of the eight satellites 
of Saturn, involving about five thousand 
individual observations, were made by 
Professor Stone and Mr. Lovett. 

These satellites in many respects form 
the most interesting group of bodies in 
the solar system. Their orbits have 
periods ranging from less than one day 
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to nearly eighty days. From the outer 
satellite, lapetus, the mass of Saturn is 
determined, a quantity important in the 
determination of the motions of the 
other bodies of the solar system. From 
the inner satellites it is hoped to obtain 
the value of the mass of Saturn's rings. 
The largest satellite is Titan, the smallest 
Hyperion. The orbit of the latter is 
just outside that of the former, and at 
times the two satellites approach each 
other very closely. Also, three revolu- 
tions of Hyperion around Saturn occupy 
almost exactly the same time as four 
revolutions of Titan. These two circum- 
stances, the near approach of the two 
satellites and the approximate commen- 
surability of their orbits, give rise to 
large perturbations in the orbit of Hype- 
rion from which the mass of Titan can 
be determined as soon as the eccentricity 
of Hyperion's orbit is known. Such 
are some of the problems whose solu- 
tions depend on observations of the 
Saturnian system. 

During the present year, 1895, Pro- 
fessor Stone is paying special attention 
to the inner satellites. 



THE VIRGINIA MAGAZINE OF 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 



JTie Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography^ published by the Virginia 
Historical Society of Richmond, Va., has, 
as the New York Nation rightly says, 
"established itself in the front rank of 
similar periodicals of this country," and 
elicits now the hearty approval and full 
commendation of the leading historians 
and antiquaries. We will not withhold 
the expression of our pride in the fact that 



this eminent success is due in great meas- 
ure to the editorship of our distinguished 
alumnus, Mr. Philip A. Bruce. 

Mr. Bruce was a student of the Uni- 
versity '73-4-5 and '78-9, and while here 
was not only successful in the prosecu- 
tion of his studies, but equally success- 
ful in his contributions to the University 
Magazine^ and as a speaker in the Jeffer- 
son Society, of which he was the medal- 
ist in '78-9. 

With our congratulations we wish to 
assure Mr. Bruce of our sincere recogni- 
tion of his valuable labors, the fruits of 
which we have not yet seen in full, and 
to add our testimony that his magazine 
is of unique and immense value. 



BULLETIN OF THE MISSOURI 
MINING CLUB. 



We acknowledge the receipt of the first 
number of the first volume of this publi- 
cation, which is the ofiicial mouthpiece 
of the Mining Club at Kolla, Mo. It is 
of particular interest to our Alumni be- 
cause the club owes its origin to Prof. 
W. H. Seamon ('82), and its member- 
ship is made up mainly of the students 
of the Missouri School of Mines, over 
which Prof. Walter Buck Richards, M. 
A. ('85), presides, and with which Prof. 
Seamon and Prof. Elmo G. Harris (C. 
E. '82) are associated. 

It is gratifying to learn through this 
periodical of the enthusiastic interest 
created among the students by the as- 
siduous and conscientious labors of these 
gentlemen and their colleagues, and to 
note the active participation of Prof. 
Seamon in this commendable plan to ad- 
vance the interests of the students. 
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THE VIRGINIA LAW REGISTER. 



The J. P. Bell Company, of Lynch- 
burg, Va., announces the publication at 
an early day, of the first number of a law 
monthly, to be known as the Virginia 
Law Register. The corps of editors is 
composed of Judge E. C. Burks (B. L., 
1841-3), formerly Judge of the Virginia 
Court of Appeals, editor-in-chief, with 
Prof. Charles A. Graves, of the law de- 
partment of Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity, and Prof. W. M. Lile (B. L., '82), 
of our own law department, as associate 
editors. We take the following from 
the prospectus: 

'^ This periodical wUl be a monthly of from sizty- 
foar to eighty pages. The name indicates, as far as 
practicable, having regard to brevity, the object and 
scope of the pnblication. While law in a broad 
sense will receive attention, it will be more especiaUy 
devoted to the law of Virginia — as it is, and as it 
oat tu be. 

*' The Rkoisteb will contain each month reports 
in full of the most important cases decided by the 
Supreme Coart of Appeals of Virginia, with sach 
comments as may seem proper. Cases in the same 
Court of slighter professional interest will be 
digested, or otherwise briefly noticed. Each num- 
ber of the Beolbteb will also contain one or more 
original articles on subjects of especial interest to 
the Virginia lawyer ; editorial comments on miscel- 
laneous legal topics ; book reviews ; personal notes, 
Ac Comments will be made on current legislation, 
especially on that of Virginia ; and occasional re- 
ports will be made of important cases decided in 
other States, and in the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The comments and criticisms of the Beg- 
ISTSB will always be fair, but absolutely free and 
independent" 

The Bulletin extends its sincere good 
wishes to the Register^ and bespeaks for 
it the abundant success which its auspi- 
cious entrance into life would indicate. 



its continued prosperity. Nor do we 
wish to make any complaints, for we 
gratefully acknowledge the encourage- 
ment that the plan has generously re- 
ceived. But it is necessary to say, first, 
that our subscription list is not yet large 
enough to make The Bulletin self-sus- 
taining, and second, that after this num- 
ber, the last of the first volume, we shall 
thoroughly revise our mailing list. The 
numbers of the current volume have 
been sent to about four thousand five 
hundred of our Alumni, of whom about 
five hundred have subscribed; a great 
number of others have manifested inter- 
est in it without subscribing; one or two 
have expressed a desire not to have it 
even without expense, and from a farger 
number of our Alumni we have not 
heard at all. As far as practicable we 
shall omit from our mailing list these 
last, not because we are piqued by their 
silence, but because we have no way of 
knowing whether they wish to receive 
the Bulletin or not, and we do not care 
to intrude. 

In place of the names omitted we shall 
put those of our Alumni as far as we can 
learn of them to whom The Bulletin 
has not yet gone. 

We trust this notice will induce tliose 
who have spoken kindly of the periodi- 
cal to send us their names as subscribers, 
and those who have never acknowledged 
its receipt to signify their desire to have 
it continued. 



A BUSINESS NOTICE. 



We have every reason to believe that 
the publication of The Alumni Bulletin 
has met with the hearty approval of our 
Alumni, and that they are interested in 



A CORRECTION. 



Our attention has been called by Dr. 
Buckmaster to a paragraph that appeared 
in the last number of The Bulletin re- 
ferring to him as the founder of the 
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American Gynaecological and Ohatet- 
rical Journal. He informs us that the 
labor of this journal, formerly known as 
the New York Journal of Gynaecology 
and Obstetrics^ has been shared equally 
between himself and our alumnus, Dr. 
John Duncan Emmet, since its inception, 
and desires us to make this correction. 



ALUMNI NOTES. 

The new Court of Appeals of Virginia, 
which went upon the bench at the 
beginning of the year, deserves the 
thanks of the lawyers of the State for its 
very excellent selection of a reporter in 
the person of M. P. Burks (B. L., 1871-2), 
of Bedford City. Mr. Burks possesses 
the exceptional qualiiications which the 
position demands, and his appointment is 
a fitting sequence to the action of the 
Legislature in the selection of the Court. 



Rev. Collins Denny (B. L., '77) Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in Vanderbilt 
University, preached a sermon before 
the Twenty-first National Conference of 
Charities and Correction on "Bear ye 
one another's burdens." Mr. Denny's 
conscientious services as chaplain here 
endeared him to many who gladly read 
whatever he gives forth. 



The article contributed to the last 
number of The Bulletin by Mr. John 
K. Peebles ('90) entitled "Thomas Jef- 
ferson, Architect," has not only been 
much praised, but has won wider recog- 
nition by being reproduced in full by 
the Bostan Architect^ the leading journal 
of its class in America. 



Gaetano Lafiza ('70), Professor of 
Applied Mechanics (Mass. Ins. Tech- 
nology), has recently read the following 
papers before the American Society of 
Mchanical Engineers : 

1. Stress in the rims and rim-joints of 
pulleys and fly-wheels. 

2. Tests of the strength of spruce 
columns. 

3. Application of brakes to the truck 
wheels of a locomotive. 



A Chicago paper brings the news that 
Rev. E. M. Stires, who graduated here 
in 1888, will in all probability succeed 
the Rev. Dr. Locke as rector of Grace 
Church in that city. If this honor falls to 
Rev. Mr. Stires it will be an unusual 
compliment to so young a man, and even 
its probability attests the high esteem in 
which he is held. 



Holmes Conrad ('58-'60), of Virginia, 
has been nominated by the President, 
and his nomination has been duly con- 
firmed, as Solicitor-General in the Depart- 
ment of Justice, vice Lawrence Maxwell, 
resigned. This position is second only 
to a Cabinet position, and comes as a 
deserved promotion to Mr. Conrad, who 
has distinguished himself no less in 
Washington than in his native State, 
where he is held in high esteem. 



Mr. T. U. Taylor ('83), Professor of 
Applied Mathematics in the University 
of Texas, presented a paper before the 
Texas Academy of Sciences on "The 
present Need of Engineering Education 
in the Soutli." Mr. Taylor's devotion to 
the Texas University seems to be recog- 
nized in the student publication of that 
institution, in which he appears as T(exas) 
U(niver6ity) Taylor. 
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Mr. John B. Minor, Jr., (B. L. '90) of 
the Richmond (Va.) Bar, has consented 
to prepare for some future number of 
The Bulletin an article on "The Ju- 
diciary of the South." 



Col. John S. Mosby ('50-1-3) has re- 
cently contributed some articles to the 
Richmond Times on Sheridan's Valley 
Campaign. Col. Mosby 's old command 
and other friends gave him, not long 
since, a splendid ovation in Alexandria, 
at which many interesting speeches were 
delivered. 



The appointment of Hon. William L. 
Wilson ('60-'61) to be Postmaster Gen- 
eral of the United States gives to our 
Alumni a second position in the Presi- 
dent's cabinet. Secretary Herbert, of the 
Navy, being our other representative. 
Dr. Charles W. Dabney, Jr., Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture, and Major 
Holmes Conrad, Solicitor-General of the 
Department of Justice, are but one re- 
move from headships in their respective 
departments. 

In fact the University of Virginia is 
well represented now in Washington of- 
ficial circles. Besides numerous impor- 
tant positions in the Departments, our 
Alumni fill one position on the Supreme 
Court Bench, four Senatorships and 
thirteen seats in the next House of Rep- 
resentatives. 



The various Alumni Associations seem 
to be making preparations for enjoyable 
reunions on the 13th of April. Prelim- 
inary meetings have been held in New 
York, Washington, Richmond, and 



Knoxville (Tenn.), so far as reported, 
and the new Associations in Memphis, 
Cincinnati and Roanoke, will also be 
heard from. What of the Chicago As- 
sociation ? 

We cannot insist too urgently upon it, 
that every Association that holds a meet- 
ing should send some adequate report to 
the Bulletin for publication in the next 
number, which will come out in May. 
The editors wish to devote the next num- 
ber very largely to the Alumni Associa- 
tions, and the active co-operation of the 
officers of these Associations is essential. 
Please do not fail to send the report 
promptly.* 

Mr. Harrison Randolph (M. A. '92), at 
present Instructor in Mathematics here, 
has been elected Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the Arkansas Industrial Uni- 
versity, at Fayetteville, Ark., and will 
enter upon his duties there in June. Mr. 
Randolph was bom in New Orleans, but 
has lived in Virginia since 1881. He 
was prepared for the University at Pan- 
tops Academy, and gave proof here of 
his unusual ability and excellent train- 
ing by the successful prosecution of his 
studies. Taking his Master's degree in 
1892, he has since that time pursued ad- 
vanced studies in Mathematics and Phys- 
ics. By his genial nature and accommo- 
dating spirit he has commended himself 
to the entire community, which owes 
him particularly a debt for his interest in 
music and his unselfish devotion to its 
furtherance here. 

We commend him cordially to the 
good will and esteem of our Alunmi in 
the institution with which he is to be 
identified. 
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JOHN ALBERT BROADU8. 



By the wisest among the ancients that 
man was accounted happy who was called 
in the days of his youth to quit this earth 
and dwell with the immortal gods. Age 
had not withered his powers, satiety had 
not robbed pleasure of its zest, nor the 
breath of envy withered honor's garland. 
The light of revelation has shown to us 
the more excellent way, and we esteem 
those happy who have "fought the good 
fight, have finished the course," and have 
earned by a long life of labor and virtue 
the eternal crown. Of such was John 
Albert Broadus, the subject of this 
sketch, who was bom in Culpeper county, 
Va., 24th January, 1827, and died in Lou- 
isville, Ky., 16th March, 1895. 

His father, Edmund Broadus, is de- 
scribed as a man of rare sagacity, extended 
influence, and great skill in dealing with 
men; a devout Christian and a success- 
ful politician ; a man of probity and hon- 
or in public and in private life. His mother, 
Nancy Simms, possessed those qualities of 
gentleness and force which we see in the 
best patterns of her sex ; she ruled her 
house with an absolute and yet the mildest 
sway ; administered her husband's affairs 
when public duties called him from home ; 
cultivated in her children such habits of 
neatness and order as marked her famous 
son through all his life ; trained them to 



love the best books, and, gathering them 
about her hearth on winter evenings, would 
have John read aloud beneath the gleam 
of the candles and the blaze of the flaming 
pine-knots ; encouraged the love of flow- 
ers and of music ; and above all and better 
than all was an exemplar of that deep and 
tender piety which comes from a devout 
and chastened heart. The son united the 
virtues of both parents, combining the 
man's firm grasp and insight with the 
woman's sympathy and tact. He was 
taught at the school of his uncle, Albert 
Simms, up to th« age of sixteen ; then for 
three years worked as a teacher, saving 
his earnings for the completion of his ed- 
ucation,* and adding to them by such cleri- 
cal labor as cultivated that neat and ac- 
curate penmanship which is familiar to 
so many loving eyes. 

In 1846 the University of Virginia 
adopted the policy of educating without 
charge for tuition a student from each 
Senatorial district of the State. To ren- 
der it possible for young men of limited 
means to avail themselves of this privi- 
lege, a special hotel was opened for these 
" State Students," and Edmund Broadus 
was invited to take charge of the new 
enterprise. Thus it was that John A. 
Broadus became a student of the Uni- 
versity, residing with his father on Mon- 
roe Hill, and attending the lectures in the 
schools of Ancient Languages (Latin and 
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Greek), Mathematics and Moral Philoso- 
phy, under which school was then included 
the course in Belles-Lettres. In succes- 
sive sessions he continued and completed 
these studies, added courses in French, 
German, and Spanish, Chemistry, Natural 
Philosophy (embracing Physics and As- 
tronomy), Mineralogy and Geology, and 
Celestial Mechanics, and in June, 1850, 
was graduated with the degree of Master 
of Arts. This broadly generous treat- 
ment of his college course, exceeding 
at several points the academical require- 
ments, was characteristic of the man. To 
the last day of his life he was filled with 
a noble curiosity and thirsted to know and 
to understand. Above his ashes might 
be written the epitaph of another great 
scholar and teacher of our time — "He 
died learning." 

The year following his graduation he 
spent as private tutor in the family of 
General John H. Cocke, of Bremo, Flu- 
vanna county, Virginia. In 1851 he was 
recalled to the University as Instructor in 
Ancient Languages, acting as assistant to 
Professor Gessner Harrison, his old mas- 
ter in philology and now his father-in-law. 
The relations of professor and assistant 
were beautifully intimate and affection- 
ate, and the writer of this sketch has 
listened more than once with profound- 
est interest to his sympathetic delinea- 
tions of Dr. Harrison's methods of work 
and of discipline. Broadus doubtless pos- 
sessed at that time those faculties of close 
observation of character and discrimina- 
ting judgment which were so preeminent 
in later life, and we may easily believe 
that he caught from his chief not only 
his fine philologic instinct but also some 
of that gracious frankness and directness 
of manner which imparted to his society 
its peculiar savour and its charm. No 



more beautiful and significant summary 
of these influences can be given than is 
embalmed in the matchless dedication of 
his "Commentary on Matthew": 

" To the cherished memory of 

Gessner Harrison, M. D., 

for many years professor of Ancient Languages 

in the University of Va. 
''At year feet I learned to love Greek, and my 
love of the Bible was fostered by your earnest de- 
vontness. Were you still among us, yoa woald 
kindly welcome the fruit of study, which now I can 
only lay upon your tomb ; and would gladly accept 
any help it can give towards understanding the 
blessed word of God, the treasure of our common 
Christianity, whose consolations and hopes sustained 
you in life and in death, and went with you into the 
unseen and eternal. 

^ Nomen multb clarum et venerabile, 
Mihi adhuc magister atque pater.'' 

His connection with the University as 
Instructor was terminated in 1853 by the 
growing exigencies of his ministerial 
work; for he had labored at the same 
time as pastor of the Charlottesyille Bap- 
tist Church. But in 1855 he was in- 
vited to accept for two years the Chap- 
laincy of the University and, relinquish- 
ing his pulpit* to the hands of an hon- 
ored colleague and friend, he turned 
once more to serve the school he loved 
so well. Tradition still tells of those 
fruitful years, in which the young preach- 
er, enriched by the learning of the schools 
and the spiritual experiences of his pas- 
torate, crowded the Public Hall of the 
University with congregations of listen- 
ing youth, and melted to love and peni- 
tence those ingenuous souls. His dis- 
course on "The Apostle Paul as a 
Preacher," republished in " Sermons and 
Addresses," belongs to this period, and 
is interesting both as a record in the de- 
velopment of his homiletic style, and as 

*The church reftued to accept hit resignation, bat 
selected an "Associate Pastor" for the term of his 
Chaplaincy. 
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an unconscious revelation of that high 
ideal of pulpit eloquence toward which 
his faithful and conscious efforts ever 
bore him on. The vacation of 1857 ter- 
minated this engagement and brought to 
an end Broadus's official connection with 
the University. But death alone could 
end his loving interest, his loyal devotion 
to her service. He was ever ready with 
tongue and pen and purse to labor for 
her good. Well mayst thou mourn. Alma 
Mater^ the loss of such a son ; for thou 
hast few so generous in praise of thy 
virtues — ^few so tender in judgment on 
thy faults I 

The year of Broadus's matriculation 
in the University of Virginia gave birth 
to the design of the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary. The rupture be- 
tween the Northern and Southern divi- 
sions of the Baptist Church had just oc- 
curred. The sense of disunion had driven 
the Southern students of divinity away 
from the Northern Baptist theological 
seminaries, and scattered them among the 
divinity schools of other churches. The 
various Southern Baptist colleges were 
offering courses of theological instruc- 
tion so lame and limited that all men saw 
the need for something better — for con- 
centration of efforts and resources, and 
the creation at some central point of a 
well equipped and well endowed school of 
theology. The deeply interesting history 
of this movement is told in Broadus's 
" Memoir of James P. Boyce," the man 
who first gave definite shape to the pro- 
posal for the planting of the Seminary 
at Greenville, S. C, and in his inaugural 
address (30th July, 1856) as theological 
professor in Furman University enunci- 
ated the principles of theological instruc- 
tion, which determined the peculiar or- 
ganization of the new school. In May, 



1857, in Louisville, Ky., the Educational 
Convention, held in connection with the 
Southern Baptist Convention, took up 
the question in dead earnest, selected the 
location and appointed committees for 
procuring a charter and endowments, 
and for maturing the plan of organiza- 
tion and nominating the faculty. Upon 
the committee of organization the name 
of Boyce was first, and was followed by 
that of John A. Broadus, who thus, in 
the closing year of his official connec- 
tion with the University of Virginia, was 
enlisted in the service of the great theo- 
logical school, which was destined hence- 
forth to claim his life-long labor and 
his love. He had been entrusted with the 
special duty of drafting the plan of in- 
struction. Recognizing the immense ad- 
vantages of the elective system of his 
Alma Mater in elasticity and adaptability 
to the needs of a missionary church, he 
boldly cut loose from the stereotyped 
curriculum of the ordinary theological 
seminary, and proposed an organization 
in distinct and independent schools, rely- 
ing upon the regulating effects of a high 
standard of graduation, and strict re- 
quirements for degrees to secure earnest 
work, rational order of studies, and 
breadth and catholicity of culture. The 
plans of the conunittee were matured in 
Richmond, Va. (Aug., 1857), and re- 
ported to the Convention held in Green- 
ville, S. C. (May, 1858). They were ac- 
cepted after a full discussion, extending 
over five days ; and, by a unanimous vote, 
Broadus was invited to occupy a profes- 
sor's chair. He declined after long and 
anxious consideration, but was reap- 
pointed at the Convention held in Rich- 
mond, Va. (May, 1859), and felt himself 
now constrained to accept. 

The ties which bound him to the Uni- 
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versity at Charlottesville were not easily 
sundered. It had been the home of his 
early manhood, the nursery of his intel- 
lect, the arena of his first forensic tri- 
umphs. He loved the blue hills amid 
which her classic buildings are set, the 
billowy undulations of the fertile fields 
that swell around their feet, the fra- 
grant airs which sweep her shadowy col- 
onades and the cool vistas of her verdant 
lawn. Here the thrilling music of woman's 
love had first melted his heart, and the 
sweet intimacies of wedded life and the 
soft smiles of children had been his ; and 
sorrow then had laid upon his brow her 
consecrating touch, and beneath the 
sighing pines of the old cemetery reposed 
the ashes of his fair young wife. Here was 
the spacious church, builded by his de- 
vout efforts and almost with his own 
hands, and the growing congregation 
crowding its pews and aisles, eager to re- 
ceive from his hands the bread and the 
water of life. And here he had knit 
anew the ties of domestic life and reared 
again an altar and a home.* In all his 
wanderings, I fancy he found no other 
spot of earth so dear as this — not Caro- 
lina's blue skies nor Kentucky's green ex- 
panse, nor foreign cities with their haunt- 
ing memories of song and story, nor 
even Palestine and the flowery fields hal- 
lowed by the footprints of his beloved 
Lord. But duty and destiny summoned 
and he obeyed, taking his journey into a 
far country, vowing his life to poverty 
and to labor, but called through self- 
denial and toil and illness to do a great 
and enduring work. 

Henceforward the life of Broadus and 
the life of the Seminary are closely in- 
terlocked, so that one cannot be written 

•His first marriage, to Maria Harrison, was on IStli 
November, 18.50; the second, to Charlotte Sinclair, on 
4th January, 1859. 



completely without the other, and he 
who would attempt one must essay both. 
Some one has said that Boyce was the 
head and Broadus the heart of the Sem- 
inary — a felicitous phrase, but only a half 
truth, as such phrases use to be. It ex- 
presses justly enough that gift of earnest 
sympathy, which drew to the light the 
highest aspirations of men's hearts ; that 
grace of winning courtesy, which elicited 
from others the best treasures of their 
thought and speech ; that modest charity 
of judgement which always searched in 
men and things for the pure gold of truth 
and goodness, ever selecting the ore and 
discarding the gangue. But there were 
other sides to his nature and his work. 
The whole system of instruction in the 
Seminary was planned and organized by 
him. His penetrating judgment gauged 
the native powers of his pupils and se- 
lected from them the recruits for the 
work of instruction. In distant cities and 
among a strange people he raised more 
than $100,000 of the endowment fund of 
the school. His personal merit and per- 
sonal influence attached to the Seminary 
a group of earnest and generous friends 
in the city chosen for its new home, and 
his gifts of eloquence and scholarship 
conciliated for the rising school the love 
of his own communion and the respect 
and admiration of all friends of truth. 
Some pious hand from among his old 
pupils will doubtless trace the long story 
of his labors in fullest detail, and more 
than justify all that is here set down of 
the man and his achievements. 

A few words should be added respect- 
ing the disorganization of the Seminary 
work consequent upon the civil war and 
the trials and privations of that period in 
the life of Broadus. The attendance of 
twenty-six students in the first session 
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(1859-60) rose to thirty-six in the second 
(1860-61), and then fell to twenty in the 
third (1861-62), of which number several 
volunteered during the session for milita- 
ry service, and marched away to the wars. 
Boyce himself went as chaplain to a new 
regiment from the Greenville district. 
By the close of the session in May, 1862, 
the number remaining was so small that 
no formal commencement exercises were 
attempted. It was plainly useless to hold 
other sessions while the war continued. 
The Faculty was not disbanded, and the 
salaries were continued, but must be paid 
in the swiftly depreciating Confederate 
currency. Broadus remained in Greenville 
and preached in the surrounding churches, 
receiving for his services no money, but 
something in the way of farm produce 
and household supplies. By the foresight 
and generosity of Boyce, he had been 
enabled, at the beginning of the war, to 
lay in a large supply of groceries, enough 
to last for several years, and so, with strict 
economy and wise administration, he was 
enabled to carry his family^ through this 
troubled time. The "Commentary on 
Matthew" was begun in this period of 
enforced leisure, and twenty years later 
was resumed, rewritten, completed and 
published. In the spring of 1863 he 
joined the Army of Northern Virginia, 
and preached as an evangelist in the 
various camps, continuing this work 
until the following winter. But his phys- 
ical powers were unequal to labors so 
severe ; out-door preaching began to tell 
upon his throat, and he was forced to re- 
tire from this fruitful and congenial 
labor. For two years more he served 
as secretary to the Sunday School Board 
of his church. Meanwhile the great con- 
flict was ended ; the banners of the Lost 
Cause had gone down amid the tears of 



warriors and the despairing prayers of 
women and children ; men, with a sort of 
desperate courage, were resuming the 
duties and vocations of peaceful times ; 
and the little faculty of the Seminary 
gathered again at Greenville in their 
ravaged and plundered homes, and on 
1st October, 1865, took up, with seven 
students, the suspended work. The piti- 
ful and heroic story of the long struggle 
is very beautiful and touching. Broadus 
had written to his people when he left 
Charlottesville a letter in which he says : 
" I desire to put upon record the state- 
ment that I should not have been willing 
to leave here to become pastor of any 
other church whatsoever, or to be pro- 
fessor in any other institution than the 
Theological Seminary, to which I am go- 
ing." These were not empty words. 
Repeated offers came which would have 
assured him aiSuence and congenial 
work — the pastorate of wealthy city 
churches, the presidency of colleges, 
university professorships, and the like — 
and came at hours when his needs were 
sorest and the future darkly threatening. 
But none of these things moved him or 
shook that stable faith which, from the 
beginning, saw the final victory, the ulti- 
mate success. 

The attempt has been made in the fore- 
going pages to suggest the chief influences 
which united- to mould the character and 
form the opinions of John A. Broadus. In 
addition to such external influences we 
must also recognize the effects of a phy- 
sique far from robust and a state of health 
demanding strictest temperance in diet and 
sedulous attention to the rules of whole- 
some living. It may be that the malaise 
from which he suffered was in part conse- 
quent upon intense mental effort. Certain- 
ly each condition reacted on the other un- 
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til the man's normal state became one of 
nervous strain, of incessant activity, mind 
and body working while it was yet day, 
le^t the night should come when no man 
cpnld work. That he lived so long under 
this steady stress, and accomplished what 
might seem enough to fill two human 
lives, is due to his minute and constant 
economy of his own powers, using with 
best effect every moment of time, every 
pound of physical and spiritual force. 
Taught by experience, he was wont to 
dwell with others on the need of care and 
economy of health and strength. His 
students were frequently helped by such 
suggestions ; and the writer was much in- 
terested to learn lately, from the present 
Post Master Greneral, that within a day or 
two after his appointment he had received 
from Dr. Broadns a letter of *congratula- 
tioh, written with his inimitable courtesy 
and frankness, in which he dwelt upon 
the necessity of preserving and econo- 
mizing the bodily energies, and offered, 
for Mr. Wilson's aid, some of those practi- 
cal lessons which he had drawn from the 
experience of his own busy years. 

Indirectly, also, his uncertain , health 
opened op to him new avenues of culture. 
To use his own words,* " his health had 
been sorely strained in the years follow- 
ing the war, by teaching all the week and 
then preaching every Sunday, till in 1868 
the Board had requested him to dissolve 
his pastoral relations in view of the state 
of his health." In May, 1870, the finances 
of the Seminary being in a better state, 
and an additional professor having been 
engaged. Dr. Boyce suggested to the Board 
that Broadus "should be sent to Europe 
for his health, on leave of absence for a 
year, with salary and provision for ex- 
penses," and thus " prolonged a life which 

• Ufe of James P. Boyoe. 



Otherwise could not have lasted for many 
years, or could have lasted only with frail 
health and little power for work." Never 
did a school better invest its funds ; for 
their great professor came back not only 
with a new hold upon life, but with a 
broader outlook upon the world, a deeper 
insight into art and humanity, and mem- 
ories that lent fresh charm and vitality to 
his daily talk, his lectures, his public dis- 
course. A second visit made the summer 
of 1891 also a delightful experience and 
a beautiful memory. 

When we attempt to follow up the 
various lines of Broadus's thought and 
works in his published writings, we seem 
to discover a beautiful and unexpected 
convergence. The main currents all set 
to one central figure and that is the sacred 
image of our divine Lord. And so, while 
his scholarship was broad and sound, his 
learning varied and abundant, there seems 
to have been consciously or unconsciously 
a selective action, which centred labor 
and research and love upon the tender 
histories of t]ie Divine Life given to us 
in the gospels. Familiar from boyhood 
with Latin and from his University days 
a constant and loving student of Greek, 
he came more and more to devote his en- 
ergies to the Hellenistic Greek of the New 
Testament and added to his linguistic 
outfit all that helped to throw light on 
this chosen theme. Hebrew came first, of 
course; he finds "even a slender knowl- 
edge of the Coptic language very help- 
ful for exegesis ; " Syriac is taken up, and 
he testifies that " Gothic can be easily ac- 
quired by those who know Engl&h and 
German, and very easily if they know 
Anglo-Saxon." His Commentary on Mat- 
thew shows familiar use of the Christian 
Fathers — Origen and Jerome and Chrys- 
ostom and Augustine and others — as well 
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as careful study of the modem exegetical 
and critical literature in English, French, 
and German, From this central point of 
interest his excursions were wide and con- 
stant. He read broadly in the best liter- 
ature ancient as well as modern, poetry 
and fiction as well as history and biogra- 
phy. His liberal collegiate training had 
included a survey of the chief natural 
and physical sciences and gave his mind 
an abiding openness and interest for the 
newest speculations in these branches of 
learning. The writer clearly recalls in 
one of his earliest conversations with Dr. 
BroaduSj.his quick grasp of the general 
outlines of Sir William Thomson's dis- 
cussion of the rate of cooling of a molten 
globe and the bearings of this speculation 
on the geological history of the earth. 
And yet what most aroused his interest 
in such enquiries was the light of knowl- 
edge or suggestion they might throw over 
his favorite theme. Whatsoever came 
from him, whether it were a " volume, the 
fruit of life-time studies," a conversation 
beneath the shade of some spreading tree, 
or passing comment on some plant or 
flower claiming the gardener's care, all 
was irradiated by one " great desire to pro- 
mote ' the knowledge of Jesus, the most 
excellent of the sciences.' " Whether his 
" Commentary on Matthew," the chief re- 
sult of his researches, be a contribution to 
exegetical literature of great and perma- 
nent value, it does not become a layman 
to say ; it is for Biblical scholars to decide 
upon its critical merit, its originality, its 
accuracy, its thoroughness. But I fancy 
he would himself have cared little for their 
decision so long as it aided common men 
to know better the sacred Word, and that 
he sent forth this and all his other books 
with the same humble prayer — "God 
grant that the volume may be of some 
real use," 



But it was less as scholar and author 
than as preacher and teacher that his true 
power became apparent. The two func- 
tions in him were inseparable ; he taught 
in the pulpit, he preached in the class- 
room. We may apply to him his own 
noble euloginm upon Bourdalone : " Is not 
this a preacher of the highest order — oc- 
cupied with noble thoughts, aiming to 
move through instruction and convic- 
tion, and pleasing without an effort, and 
without diverting attention from truth 
and duty." Throughout his homiletical 
writings — his treatise on the "Prepara- 
tion and Delivery of Sermons," and his 
discourses on the "History of Preach- 
ing" — in his " Lectures on Jesus of Naza- 
reth," and in his collected " Sermons 
and Addresses," it is this high ideal of 
the preacher which he portrays and pur- 
sues, " one who can touch every chord 
of human feeling, treat every interest of 
human life, draw illustration from every 
object and relation of the known uni- 
verse, and use all to gain acceptance and 
obedience for the gospel of salvation." 
His models were the loftiest — in style 
and composition Demosthenes and Daniel 
Webster, in motive and method Chrysos- 
tom and Robert Hall. In his efforts to at- 
tain the height of this standard he formed 
and matured in himself the merits of the 
great teacher — a broad and catholic learn- 
ing, the daily habit of fresh and intimate 
contact with his theme, a transparent clear- 
ness of exposition and frank directness of 
approach, an engaging courtesy and sweet- 
ness of manner, and that sincere in- 
tellectual and moral sympathy with his 
hearers without which all other merits 
of the teacher grow ineffectual and dim. 
His ordinary and most effective method 
of discourse was extempore^ but based 
upon deep and thoughtful preparation. In 
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some quiet apartment he would sit and 
carefully meditate his theme; walking 
backwards and forwards he would again 
and again review the heads of his in- 
tended discourse and all their subdivis- 
ions, readjust their order to secure the 
utmost clearness, and continue until the 
whole skeleton was fixed in the memory 
and under his absolute control ; sometimes 
he would even go further and compose 
mentally entire sentences or paragraphs, 
which were introduced afterwards in their 
proper connection. If after such prepa- 
ration the occasion required that the dis- 
course should be written out, the act of 
composition was easy and rapid either 
with the pen or by an amanuensis. So 
we are told that his classic "Memorial of 
Gessner Harrison " was penned in one or 
two days amid the heats of June and the 
distractions of the Final Celebrations of 
the University of Virginia, and that " fruit 
of life-time studies" — the lectures on 
" Jesus of Nazareth " — was committed to 
paper in a scarcely longer time. But ordi- 
narily he went into the pulpit without 
manuscript or note. Who that has heard 
him does not remember the man and recall 
with solemn tenderness the gracious words 
that proceeded out of his month? That 
introduction full of calm and sweetness; 
the lucid analysis of his theme ; the grow- 
ing majesty of the conception as he de- 
veloped it by illustration and exposition, 
till, full charged with sympathy and con- 
viction, preacher and people met heart to 
heart in one luminous flash of tenderness 
and love; then the soft down-pour of 
argument, persuasion, entreaty, with that 
strange note of pathos wandering like 
the musician's leit-motif through it all ; 
and at the last, perhapa, some refulgent 
burst of exhortation or reminiscence, that 
sent every auditor away with swelling 
heart and moistened eye. 



It is not diflScult to discern in the pub- 
lished discourses of Broadus progressive 
evidences of the deepening of his experi- 
ence and the enlargement of his powers. 
Compare, for example, the discourse on 
" The Apostle Paul as a Preacher," de- 
livered in May of 1857, before the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, with his treatment of 
the same subject nineteen years later, in 
his first "Lecture on the History of 
Preaching." All the chief topics in the 
sixteen pages of the original discourse 
we find compressed into two pages of 
the later lecture. The first is calm, un- 
impassioned, academic; we imagine it 
delivered with little of gesture or fire; 
it charms rather by the justness of its 
sentiment and the chastity of its style 
than by force or eloquence. The second 
is picturesque, crowded with felicitous 
epithet and happy imagery, rapid, con- 
densed, convincing. In the one we stand 
by a placid stream of pellucid discourse 
and see Paul's image faintly mirrored in 
the unruffled surface; in the other our 
companion is a magician, who waves his 
wand and, lo! we see the great Apostle 
to the Gentiles, and hear from his lips 
" that eulogium upon love, which blazes 
like a diamond upon the bosom of Scrip- 
ture." Not so direct, but equally instruc- 
tive, is the contrast between the Alumni 
addresses on "Education in Athens" 
(1856) and "Gessner Harrison" (1873); 
while such discourses as "Let us have 
peace with God," and "He ever liveth 
to intercede," exhibit the full maturity 
of his sermonic power. There are not 
wanting some who question if Broadus 
possessed true eloquence. If it is elo- 
quent to be clear, convincing, persuasive ; 
to arouse the profoundest sentiments of 
pity and tenderness and love ; to fill the 
heart with an adoring reverence for holi- 
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neee and purity and goodness; to send 
men from the hoase of God with earnest 
and abiding aspirations for higher and 
truer living, then the praise of eloquence 
should be his. 

As an author, he possesses the merits 
that have been already intimated in the 
preceding paragraph. He is learned and 
exact, presenting the results of sound 
scholarship without ostentation and with- 
out pedantry. He is quite uniformly 
simple and clear, confining himself to 
such trains of thought and reasoning as 
•are susceptible of definite and precise ex- 
pression. He is always and everywhere 
extremely natural, direct and frank. But 
there go with these excellencies corres- 
ponding defects. The habit of the teacher 
clings to him and he displays too freely 
the naked skeleton of his thought, and 
does not hesitate to exhibit to the reader 
all the articulations of his argument. The 
habit of the preacher makes him, at 
times, too simple, too familiar. Doubt- 
less for the same reason, the method of 
composition adpoted is loose. Little at- 
tention is paid to the rhythm and cadence 
of the sentence, and still less to the har- 
mony of the period, and in the sermons 
especially we may see how cruel are the 
tender mercies of the stenographic re- 
porter. As literature, the writings are 
valuable for their contents and delight- 
ful for the sweetness and catholicity of 
, their spirit, but lacking in suggestiveness 
and marred by a style wanting in distinc- 
tion and in charm. It is probable that 
these characteristics were purposely as- 
sumed, with a conscious and designed 
sacrifice of purely literary excellencies. 
His main effort throughout life was to 
make his speech and writing of ^' some 
real use," and it was natural and wise 
that he should pay little heed to the 



canons of criticism, if by violating them 
he could better reach and touch hearers 
or readers. As he himself said of Chry- 
sostom, "the finish and repose of high 
art is scarcely possible, and scarcely de- 
sirable, in addressing the preacher's hete- 
rogeneous audiences, comprising persons 
so different as to culture and interest in 
the subject." The skilled workman adapts 
the tool to the work. 

In a paper designed for The Alumni 
Bulletin of the University, some more 
minute notice will be pardoned of the 
beautiful and unvarying devotion of this 
great son to the service of Alma Mater. 
Not only did he never loose an oppor- 
tunity of speaking in her cause and cel- 
ebrating her merits, but he took pains to 
create such occasions, and would then 
utilize them with matchless tact and good 
sense. At general educational assemblies, 
in the meetings of the councils of his 
own church, in public discourses, in pri- 
vate talk, he would contrive in some del- 
icate and ingenious fashion to direct at- 
tention to the peculiar merits of his old 
University. When a heated polemic was 
waged in the public prints of Virginia 
and threatened the interests of the Uni- 
versity before the Legislature, a timely 
word from Broad us came in to allay the 
storm and turn the currents in our 
favor. When funds were needed for 
any good work, his unsolicited contribu- 
tion not seldom outweighed the gifts of 
wealthier men. And then, above all kind 
words and generous gifts, was the im- 
pressive example of his broad and whole- 
some culture, his genuine learning, his 
modest wisdom, his sweet and serene na- 
ture. That the foundations of an intel- 
lectual structure so shapely and noble in 
its proportions should have been laid here 
is to us, his brethren, a solemn lesson on 
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the blessed possibilities of our own lives, 
and to all the world a splendid eulogium 
upon our predecessors and their immor- 
tal work. 

And now a few last words as to the 
characteristics of the man. It has always 
seemed to the writer that the fundamental 
note in his nature was his loyalty, his 
abiding affection and respect for all that 
had been dear and sweet t^) him in the 
past. His old home, his old friends, the 
ties of relationship and of kinship were 
forever sacred and beloved. More than 
any man I have ever known did he realize 
Wordsworth's aspiration, 

*^And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety." 

And then there \vas in him a beautiful 
and touching modesty. Not humility, if 
we mean by humility distrust of one's 
own powers; for he knew and correctly 
gauged his own forces, and not seldom put 
them to the proof where the boldest man 
might have hesitated and slirunk back. 
But where the emergency did not call for 
his intervention, he rather chose to sit as 
a silent, watchful spectator at the feasts 
of life. lie loved to listen to the opin- 
ions of others, and spoke always of others 
and the affairs of others rather than of 
himself and his own concerns. Although 
he was usually the most learned, the 
most eloquent, the most distinguished 
man in his company, he was always 
the simplest in manner, the most unas- 
suming, the most sincere. And joined 
with this was a very true and genuine 
sympathy with others, expressed in a 
kindly manner, a winning and persuasive 
address, and a courteous deference. His 
simple and gracious attitude towards men 
of less conspicuous ability was in itself a 
delicate flattery ; and his cordial regard for 
and interest in the young was expressed 



as fully in his daily demeanor as in more 
than one striking passage in his published 
works. And, lastly, there was apparent in 
his nature a breadth and liberality of feel- 
ing which became a source of great in- 
fluence. Profoundly patriotic and a sin- 
cere lover of the South he was yet able, 
while sectional prejudice was still warm 
and active, to meet in friendship and unity 
of spirit until men who had been his politi- 
cal foes. The foremost man in a church, 
which has been accused by some of nar- 
rowness and intolerance, he was yet the 
most catholic religious teacher of his coun- 
try and his time. Strict in his life, ab- 
stemious in his habits, severely simple in 
dress and manner, he was ever an hon- 
ored guest and a welcome visitant in tlie 
most luxurious and wealthy homes. I do 
not need to dwell on the commoner virtues 
of frankness, candor, courage, probity, 
piety, hospitality, generosity, self-denial, 
self-control — for he possessed them all. 
Before the life of such a man even the 
sceptic would aspire to 

^ Join the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence." 

Even the heathen could exclaim " quid- 
quid ex illo amavimus, quidquid mirati 
sumus, raanet mansurumque est in animis 
hominum, in a»ternitate temporum, fama 
rerum." Much more may we write be- 
neath his honored name — 

" He hath fought a good fioht, hs hath 
finished his coub8e, he hath kept the fafth. 
Henceforth there is uud up for him a 
crowk of righteousness, which the lord, the 
RIGHTEOUS Judge, shall give him at that 

DAY." 

Wm. M. Thornton. 

Ut May, 1396. 
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THE ALUMNI OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF VIRGINIA INTHE MED- 
ICAL CORPS OF THE ARMY. 



Before the war only a few Univerpity of 
Virginia men went into the Medical Corps 
of the army. It appears that service in 
the navy was then much more attractive 
to them. This is remarkable when we 
consider the fact that the army, and es- 
pecially the Medical Corps of the army, 
was then so very popular with Southern 
men. 

In looking over the list of appointments 
into the Medical Department of the anny 
prior to tlie war, I can find only ten names 
which appear in Dr. Scheie's catalogue, 
and none of these are found in the list of 
graduates in the Medical Department of 
the University. 

Dr. Thomas Cooper Madison, ('33-'35- 
'36), a Virginian, was the first University 
of Virginia alumnus to enter the Medical 
Corps of the army. He entered in 1840, 
served through the Mexican War and re- 
signed at the beginning of the Confed- 
erate War. 

In the beginning of the Mexican War, 
Dr. John F. Hammond ('38-'39), a South 
Carolinian, Dr. Robert C. Wickham ('44), 
a Virginian, and Dr. John E. Summers 
('44), also aVirginian,came into the army. 
Dr. Hammond was retired in 1884 and 
died about ten years ago. Dr. Wickham 
died in Vera Cruz a few months after he 
entered the service. Dr. Summers served 
continuously until his retirement in 1886. 
He was for a number of years the Medi- 
cal Director of the Department of the 
Platte. He now lives in Omaha, Neb. 

Dr. W. H. Ballard ('41), a Louisianian, 
entered in 1849 and resigned in 1850. 
Dr. Archibald Taylor ('47), a Virginian, 
entered in 1850 and resigned in 1856. 



He afterwards served in the Confederate 
Army. Dr. Asa Wall ('50-'51), a Virgin- 
ian, entered in 1856. He left the army 
in the beginning of the war and served 
in the Confederate Army. Dr. James C. 
Herndon ('49), a Virginian, entered in 
1856. He also left the army in 1861 and 
served in the Confederate Army. Dr. A. 
M. Fauntleroy ('58), a Virginian, entered 
in 1 860 and resigned the following year. 
He was a Medical Director in the Con- 
federate Army. Dr. C. I. Wilson ('55- 
'56), of Washington, entered in 1861. 
He served in the Medical Department 
during the war. He is now a Major in 
the Pay Department. 

Of these ten, one. Dr. Wickham, died 
prior to the war ; three. Dr. Hammond, 
Dr. Summers and Dr. Wilson, served with 
the North and the remaining six went 
South. 

After the war University of Virginia 
men began to enter the navy about four 
years before they entered the army. No 
one came into the army until 1875, when 
five passed the Examining Board. Since 
then the service has attracted some of the 
most distinguished of our alumni. Many 
of them have appeared before the Exam- 
ining Board and a very large percentage 
have passed. This fact is well known, and 
is true of the army, the navy and the ma- 
rine hospital service. The success of our 
alumni before these Examining Boards 
has given the Medical Department of the 
University a national reputation. The 
University is now classified with the great 
medical schools of our country, and the 
thoroughness of the education there is 
fully appreciated. 

In 1875,Dr. Blair D. Taylor(M. D., '69), 
Dr. Walter Reed (M. D., '69), Dr. George 
H. Torney (M. D., '70), Dr. T. A. Cun- 
ningham (M. D., '75) and Dr. R. L. Rosson 
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(M. D., '73), entered the service. TLey 
are all now Majors in the Medical Depart- 
ment except Dr. Bosson, who went out of 
the service in 1879, and Dr. Canningham, 
who died in 1887. Dr. Taylor stood at 
the head of a very large class. Dr. Walter 
Heed is one of the most distinguished of 
our alumni in the army. He has served 
in the Departments of Arizona, the Platte, 
Dakota and the East. In addition to his 
regular duties. Dr. Keed has been a hard 
student in pathology and bacteriology for 
some years past. In 1893 he was detailed 
as Curator of the Army Medical Museum, 
and was appointed professor of micro- 
scopy and director of the pathological 
laboratory of the Army Medical School. 
Dr. Heed has distinguished himself in 
this field. Dr. Torney resigned from the 
navy, after about four years service, to 
enter the army. He is now the Post 
Surgeon at West Point. Dr.W. B. Davis 
(M. D., '70), entered in 1877. He re- 
signed from the navy after about six years 
service. In 1878 Dr. Junius L. Powell 
('65) entered. He did not graduate at the 
University. He was in the Confederate 
Army and had his disabilities removed 
by an act of Congress. In 1879 Dr. John 
M. Banister (M. D., '78) and Dr.W. Fitz- 
hugh Carter (M. D. -'72) entered. Dr. * 
Banister stood at the head of his class. 
In 1881 Dr. E. C. Carter (M. D., '80) en- 
tered at the head of his class. It is said 
that Dr. Carter made the highest mark 
that has ever been made before the Army 
Medical Examining Board, In 1882 Dr. 
W. E. Hopkins (M. D., '79), Dr. C. C. Bar- 
rows (M. D., '79), Dr. Q. F.Wilson (M. D., 
'79) and Dr. W. O. Owen, Jr. (M. D. '78) 
entered. Dr. Owen remains in the ser- 
vice. The others have resigned and have 
attained distinction in private practice. 
They must be classed with the most dis- 



tinguished of our alumnL Dr. Hopkins, 
who stood at the head of his class, re- 
signed in 1892, and is now a specialist in 
diseases of the eye in San Francisco. Dr. 
Barrows resigned in 1887, and is now 
practicing in New York. Dr. Wilson re- 
signed in 1889, and is now practicing in 
Portland,'Oregon. He accompanied Lieut 
Schwatka on his Arctic expedition. 

In 1883 Dr. W. W. R. Fisher (M. D., 
78), Dr. J. L. Philips ('80-'81), Dr. W. 
L. Robertson (M. D., '82) and Dr. Guy L. 
Edie (M. D., '79) entered. They are all 
very popular men and have gained excel- 
lent reputations as physicians. In 1893 
Dr. Edie was selected for duty in the at- 
tending surgeon's office in Washington. 
He is one of the ablest of our alnnmi in 
the army and is an excellent surgeon. 
In 1884 Dr. J. R. Kean (M. D., '83) en- 
tered. Dr. Kean has had a great deal of 
field service in the West, and was on one 
of the hardest cavalry marches of the 
Sioux trouble of '90-'91. Dr. F. J. Ives 
(M. D. -'78) entered in 1885 and Dr. F. 
V. Walker (M. D., '81) entered in 1886. 
In 1887 Dr. J. M. Cabell (M, D. -'86) and 
Dr.W. N. Suter (B. A. '83) entered. Dr. 
Suter resigned in 1892, and is now a very 
successful oculist in Springfield, Mass. 
Dr. Charles Wilcox (M. D., '89) stood at 
the head of his class in 1889. Dr. J. T. 
Clark (M. D., '87) entered in 1890. Dr. 
W. F. Lippitt, Jr. (M. D., '84), stands at 
the head of the class which entered in 
May of 1891. Dr. C. C. McCulloch, Jr. 
(M. D., '91) entered in 1892 and stood at 
the head of his class. He had just passed 
the Navy Board, but accepted his com- 
mission in the army. Dr. A. N. Stark 
(M. D., '92) entered in 1893 and stood at 
the head of his class. None have entered 
since then. In fact there has been but 
one examination since then, on account 
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of the recent redaction in the Medical 
Department. It appears now that there 
will be a few vacancies next fall. In that 
case there will, donbtless, be an examina- 
tion, when it is hoped that a University 
man will again stand at the head of the 
class. 

Twenty-five graduates in medicine have 
passed the Examining Board. Twenty of 
these are now in the service. There are 
also about five others who were students 
at the University but did not graduate in 
medicine. 

It will probably surprise many to learn 
that twelve University of Virginia men 
have been rejected by the Army Board. 
Two of these, however, were rejected on 
account of physical disabilities. Several 
of those who were rejected failed on their 
general education and were not examined 
professionally. 

The proportion of those who have 
passed is, however, a large one, and I am 
sure that it is not exceeded by any other 
college in the country. It is certain that 
very few have a record that can approach 
it. The University of Pennsylvania, the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons of 
New York, and Harvard claim to have 
passed about the same proportion. 

As a rule the University men who have 
passed the Board have taken a high stand. 
Many of them have led their classes. 
Eleven have stood either first or second 
in their classes, and one is said to have 
made the highest mark ever given by the 
Board. Since entering the service our 
men have taken a high stand as gentle- 
men, companions and physicians. They 
have done much to extend the good repu- 
tation of the University away from its 
home. It is due to the reputation which 
our army alumni have made that so many 
officers have sent their sons to the Uni- 



versity. While on leave a few years ago 
I called on a Colonel of the Medical De- 
partment of the Army who had been on 
my Examining Board. He said that the 
University of Virginia was the best insti- 
tution of learning in America. This was 
a very high compliment and came from 
one of the most distinguished surgeons 
of the army. He had been educated in 
Europe before the war. He had seen 
many of our alumni and sent two stu- 
dents, in whom he was greatly inter- 
ested, to the University. 

It is to be hoped that the University 
men will do as well in the future as they 
have done in the past, and that they may 
always stand high in competitive exam- 
inations. It is easy to claim to be one of 
the best, \)xxt hard to prove it. The Uni- 
versity must continue to do so in the army 
and navy examinations, which are per- 
fectly fair to all colleges. The present sys- 
tem of instruction is about perfect. To 
keep up her reputation all of the branches 
of microscopy must be tauglit as well as 
they are in the very best colleges in the 
country. More time must be given to 
laboratory work. This will, doubtless, be 
accomplished in time. 

Julian Mayo Cabell. 



WILLIAM H. MoQUFFEY. D. D., LL. D. 



Of the many eminent names which 
adorn the history of the University of Vir- 
ginia that of Doctor William II. McGdf- 
FEY stands forth as among the most promi- 
nent. His reputation to-day is broader 
and greater than during his life, and it is 
kept alive by the hundreds of students 
who were fortunate enough to listen to 
his extraordinary lectures. The writer 
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has often wondered why these lectures 
were never printed. Even at this late 
day they would mark a distinct era in the 
history of Moral Philosophy and Political 
Economy. He was one of the few ab- 
solutely clear thinkers that this genera- 
tion has produced, and he had the happy 
faculty of imparting his knowledge to 
others in brief and perspicuous language. 
The writer will never forget the field of 
thought laid open to him for the first 
time by this masterful man. He traced 
the growth of Realism and Idealism, and 
demonstrated how the mind of man had 
for ages been grappling with the prob- 
lems of psychology ; he stated tliat ideas 
were never lost; that they were eternal 
bnt not immutable ; that each age had the 
benefit of the learning that was behind 
it, and, as time passed, brighter and nobler 
trophies were streaming from the flag-staff 
of science. The learning of Sir William 
Hamilton, of Victor Cousin, of Theodore 
Jouffroy and of Dugald Stewart, was made 
known to his class in a form far more at- 
tractive and more profound than that of 
the writers themselves. He fairly reveled 
in delight when he attacked the problems 
of mesmerism, clairvoyance and electro- 
biology and proved that for more than 
two thousand years the human mind had 
been grappling with these occult prob- 
lems. He did not deny that there were 
perhaps occult forces in nature unknown 
and yet to be discovered, and he recog- 
nized the fact that electricity was des- 
tined to have a tremendous effect upon 
the political economy of the world. He 
drew the most exquisite picture of the 
world one thousand years hence, when 
science had conquered disease ; when the 
great body of men and women would live 
out their full natural lives, owing to the 
advancement of medical science; when 



living would be made infinitely easier; 
when with machinery now unknown men 
would navigate the air, and the great prob- 
lem of government would be understood 
and all people would be absolutely pro- 
tected in the three great rights of personal 
security, personal liberty and private prop- 
erty. And nothing could have been 
grander than the continued attacks he 
made upon atheism and infidelity. His 
blows rained upon the citadel of infidelity 
like the blows of Richard Coeur De Leon on 
the walls of the castle of Front De Boeuf. 
He made "Butler's Analogy" as charm- 
ing as a well written novel. Which one 
of his students can ever forget his touch- 
ing and graphic description of the sub- 
lime and beautiful doctrine of Him who, 
clad in an humble fisherman's garb, taught 
by the wayside in Galilee and Judea! 
Though an earnest and loyal Presbyterian, 
nothing* seemed to delight him more than 
to attack the world's prevalent idea of 
predestination. He pounded it with ridi- 
cule, stamped it with sarcasm, and made 
what predestination really meant so plain 
that no one could misunderstand his 
version of it. As a logician he was 
without a rival, and the science of logic 
was never better taught than by him. 
He delighted in syllogisms and syllogistic 
reasoning, and so impressed the writer 
that he has found this particular kind of 
argument of great benefit in his profes- 
sional career. As a lecturer upon politi- 
cal economy he was, with the exception 
of Professor Frank Smith, who stands, 
and is likely to stand, unrivaled in bis par- 
ticular branch, and the late James P. Hol- 
combe, perhaps the most attractive speaker 
at the University of Virginia in his day 
and time. Many of the students of his 
class in Political Economy became so in- 
terested in Adam Smith, who is really the 
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father of the science, that they read his 
celebrated work with almost the avidity 
with which they read Ivanhoe. It was 
Adam Smith, said the lecturer, who first 
proved to the world that manufacturing 
nations were destined to excel all others 
in prosperity. And why ? Because the 
shaping of the raw material into the fin- 
ished product adds immensely to the in- 
trinsic value of the article. It makes it 
salable, merchantable and useful, and 
the profit of the manufacturer must be 
greater than that of the person en- 
gaged in raising the raw material. But 
he was at his best when he lectured upon 
Campl>eir8 Philosophy of Rhetoric and 
Karnes' Elements of Criticism. It en- 
abled him to speak of the growth of 
English Literature from the days of Chau- 
cer, the father of English poetry, to the 
present time. Two or three of his lec- 
tures upon the Elizabethan age of liter- 
ature always fired the enthusiasm of his 
class and we made the walls of the old 
lecture-room ring with applause. I well 
remember his bald head and his twink- 
ling little eyes as he would gently ad- 
monish us that it was wrong to openly 
applaud. I take this method of paying 
a small tribute to the memory of the 
greatest and most profound master of 
thought to whom- I have ever had the 
good fortune to listen. 

Camm Patteson. 
SuwwTBiDB Place, 

BIJCKINOHAM CJOm VA., AprU 11, 1896. 



•THE SONS OF LIBERTY. 



UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, APRIL, 1861. 



Just thirty-four years ago the above- 
named company, formed of students then 
attending the University, marched north- 



ward to assist in the capture of Harper's 
Ferry, and I have thought that a brief 
sketch of this bloodless campaign and the 
company's roll — of which I, its orderly, 
possess perhaps the only copy — may be in- 
teresting to the survivors. Military or- 
ganizations were not in order, as I remem- 
ber, at this time-honored institution, and 
so special permission to raise two compa- 
nies was asked of the Faculty, and by 
them accorded — accorded doubtless be- 
cause of the war-clouds fast darkening 
the horizon of sectional politics. 

The ranks were soon f ull,officers elected, 
and the Lawn made lively by the laugha- 
ble movements of the awkward squads. 
The officers were, in the main, chosen 
from former graduates of the V. M. I. 
Uniforms were ordered from Baltimore. 
The "Sons of Liberty" (named by Prof. 
Holcombe) wore red shirts, trimmed with 
black velvet and well bespangled with 
brass buttons, black doeskin trousers, dark 
blue caps and white cross-belts with huge 
brass buckles. The other company, " The 
Southern Guard," was distinguished by 
blue shirts and light-blue caps. 

Arms were secured from Richmond 
and consisted of very ancient flint-lock 
muskets (minus the flints), cartridge- 
boxes (but no cartridges), and bayonet 
scabbards ! We drilled by Soofs Ma/a- 
"iial, and the noise made by the manipu- 
lation of the long iron ramrods was in 
itself enough to frighten the souls of our 
adversaries, and possibly upon this we 
mainly relied. We bore no banners and 
we had no brass band to stir our souls, 
but marched to the monotonous "Hep, 
hep, hep," of our officers, and yet I have 
never seen troops who looked more trim 
and soldierly. The companies numbered 
about sixty-five or seventy each, rank and 
file, and were commanded respectively by 
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Capt Wm. Tabb, of Amelia county, and 
Capt. Ned Hutter, of Lynchburg. 

On the 16th of April, 1861, a rumor 
went the rounds that " something was up, 
and we were to be in it." Fort Mon- 
roe was thought to be the objective point, 
and visions of marching through Rich- 
mond filled our hearts with joy. Late in 
the evening orders were given to assem- 
ble on the Lawn and things began to hum 
with excitement. Shouts resounded on 
all sides, hurried good-byes were spoken, 
and red and blue flashes could be seen 
everywhere. There were students in both 
companies who, for various reasons, were 
unable to go, and substitutes were quickly 
donning the proffered uniforms and filling 
the vacant places in the ranks. 

Our Captain (Tabb) was too sick to 
leave and a hasty reorganization was neces- 
sary. In the various changes I became 
orderly sergeant (^ the company, and to 
this is due my having the company-roll 
in my possession. It contains, of course, 
only the names of those who went to 
Harper's Ferry and does not purport to 
be a roll of the original members. 

About dark tlie battalion marched to 
Charlottesville, where we found the 
"Monticello Guards" of that town under 
arms and awaiting a train from Staun- 
ton, on which came the " West Augusta 
Guards" and perhaps other troops — I do 
not remember. We formed battalion 
with the Charlottesville company and 
were commanded by Maj. Carr. 

As soon as the train arrived we were 
loaded in box-cars, and were soon off for 
the war — sans rations, blankets, overcoats, 
haversacks, canteens and cartridges, with 
not even a candle to break the total dark- 
ness — two car loads of unprepared but un- 
quenchable enthusiasm. Was there one 
of us that did not, during the stem trials 



that 80 soon came to test us, recall with a 
smile — perhaps a tear— that first boyish 
rush to duty ? 

At Gordonsville we were switched off, 
nolens volensy from* our much wished for 
march through E i c h m o n d and landed 
about daybreak at Strasburg, with orders 
to march on by rock turnpike to Win- 
chester, eighteen long miles away. The 
good people of Strasburg gave us of their 
bread and meat — the first meal of the 
many that they spread for the hungry 
"Eebs" — and we tackled the sharp 
Macadam with our tight boots. About 
dark we reached Winchester, many of 
us limping and some of us entirely sole- 
less. A band suddenly appeared in our 
front and we marched down the streets 
to the cheery but somewhat inappropriate 
tune of " Yankee Doodlej^ while cries of 
"Hurrah for the Union" inhospitably 
greeted our ears. Only that day, April 
17th, had the ordinance of secession been 
passed at Kichmond and the news had 
not then reached Winchester. As soon 
as we halted, our company was cut up into 
squads of ten, and, piloted by sympa- 
thizing citizens, we went to their homes 
and cleared the larders. About midnight 
we were again loaded in box-cars, and 
armed with flints, which had just been 
distributed, but with no cartridges as yet, 
we resumed the "forward" to Harper's 
Ferry, which we reached at daylight. 
The Federal garrison was burning the 
arsenal and many thousand stand of arras 
at our approach and quietly withdrawing 
without firing a shot. Our chief object, 
doubtless, was to secure those arms for the 
Confederacy, and we did capture great 
numbers that bad been secreted by the 
citizens. In half an hour after taking 
possession we were fully equipped with 
the latest improved Springfields and am- 
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munition, and were at once sent out to 
search for arras or detailed on garrison 
dutj. 

Our company was quartered in an old 
depot near the end of the railroad bridge, 
and fared badly, to say the least. And 
then, after a hard but bloodless cam- 
paign of ten days, and witliout the grati- 
fication of firing even a blank cartridge 
from our much admired new arms, we 
were ordered back to the University and 
disbanded. This order from Governor 
Letcher was most complimentary, and 
I am sorry I cannot give the full text 
of it. He said, howewer, that "There 
was too much talent to be risked in one 
body," and this was the chief reason for 
the order. It is only proper to say that 
his opinion was justified later, as nearly 
all of these men became oflScers. 

Thirty-four years have dulled the mem- 
ory and there are doubtless errors in this 
poor attempt to recall those long vanished 
days, which are now but as a vivid dream, 
and I trust that some of my old comrades 
will come to my aid and supply such 
omissions in this sketch or such addi- 
tional data for the roll as they may deem 
of interest in perpetuating the memories 
that are so dear to all of us. 

Frank S. Robertson. 

Thb Mbadows, 

ABIKODOlt, VA. 



ROLL OF THE '•SONS OF LIBERTY." 

Capt James Toeh, d. 7th April, 1894; killed at 

Petereborg by an explosion — 1860. 
Ist Lieut. Robert J. Washington, A^jntant C. S. A., 

State Senator; Oak Grove— '58-9-'60. 

*2d Lieut. Hill. 

3d Lieat. W. Page McCartj, Washington, D.C.--'60. 
Orderly Frank S. Robertson, Lieat and Ada, 

fanner ; Abingdon — '59-60. 
2d Sergt John P. Lynch, Capt C. S. A., physician ; 

St Martinsville, La.— '60. 



3d Sergt A. B. Parisi Capt C S. A., lawyer; Cali- 
fornia— '60. 

4th Ser^t Wm. F. Gardner, Lieat and Chaplain, 
Episcopal minister; Dorsey, Md.(?)— '57-8-9-*60. 

5th Sergt Wm. C. Day, Asst Sarg. C. S. A., drug- 
gist; Danville, Va.— '59-m 

Ist Corporal John B. Mordecai, Private C S. A., 
lawyer, d. May, 1873— '60. 

2d Corporal C. B. Vance, Private C S. A., planter, 
editor; Batesville, Mi».— '60. 

3d Corporal Jas. McD. Carrington, Captain C. S. A. 
(Artillery); Washington, D. C— '56-7, '59-6a-i55. 

4th Corporal Henry L. Hoover, teacher ; Staanton, 
Va.— '60. 

PRTYATBB. 

*AnderBon. 

Battle, C. L., farmer ; Washington, Ga.— '60. 

Beale, J. R, C. a A., died 1862— '60. 

Bedinger, G. R., Capt, fell at Gettysburg, Jaly 3, 

1863— '58-9-60. 
Bacon, R. A., C. S. A., railway service (assistant 

treasurer) ; Chattanooga, Tenn. — ^'60. 
Berkeley, Carter, M. D., insurance agent, physician; 

Staanton, Va,— '60. 
Berkeley, Wm. R., Col. C. S. A., lawyer; Farmville, 

Va.; dead (killed).— '59-60. 
♦Briaooe [was this Bristow, J. B., Saluda, Va., '56- 

'60?] 
Bedell, John D., Lieut C. S. A., planter; Franklin, 

La.— '60. 
Brockenborough, Austin, Capt and A. A. G., C. S. 

A., fell at Gettysburg, July 2, 1863— '59-60. 
Bronaugh, F L,, M. D.; Texas (?)— '57-8-'60. 
*Brown, of Virginia. 
Bnford, Jas. W., C. S. A., wounded at Gettysburg, 

died at home (Brunswick county) — '59-60. 
Chancey,. C. A., C. S. A., died in army (1861); 

Charles City Courthouse— '59-60. 
^orprew ; La. ; [not in catalogue.] 
Couper, B. H., Lieut. Art, C. S. A., agent W. & A. 

R. R. ; Bartow Iron Works, Ga,— '57-8-9-60. 
Drewry, Jas. H., C. S. A., fell at Ashland, June 1 

1864— '58-9-60. 
Dew, B. F., Jr., merchant ; Walkerton,Va.— '69-60. 
♦Ewing. 
Goffigon, John, C. S. A., light-house keeper; Smith's 

Island, Capeville, Va.— *60. 
Harvie, C. I., Capt C. S. A., fell at Cedar Run, 1864 

—'60. 
*Hall. 

Hunter, John, Jr., Lieut C. S. A. Artillery, law- 
yer; Richmond, Va.— '57-8-9-60. 
Henderson, L, A., Capt C. 8. A., fell at Cold Har- 
bor, June 1, 1864— '60. 
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Holleyman, G. C, C S. A., fell at Seven Pine8, 

1862— '60. 
Lee, Henry, Capt and Aide C. S. A.; Richraond ; 

d.— '69-60. 
Lee, Charles D., M. A., Lieut. C. S. A., teacher, 

lawyer; Franklin C. H., Va.— '67-8-9-60. 
Lanve, Atphonse, C. S. A., cashier ; Galveston, Tex. 

—'59-60. 
Larew, Isaac H. Capt C. 8. A., lawyer; Newbem, 

Va.— '60. 
Moyler, J. Edward, M. D., insarance agent ; Peters- 
burg, Va.— '60. 
Nicholas, Bo. C, Capt C. S. A., teacher ; Baltimore, 

Md.— '69-60. 
Preston, John M., Capt C. S. A., fanner ; Seven 

mile Ford— '57-8-9-60. 
*Pratt 

Pearce, Bo. 8. ; Bichmond— '57-8-9-60. 
Payne, John M., Capt C. 8. A., lawyer, Lynchburg, 

Va.— '58-9-60. 
Peck, J. Edwin ; Logan county, W. Va— '59-60. 
♦Badford, Wm. M., Capt C. S. A., fell at WilliamH- 

burg, May 6. 1861. (Not here in I860.)— '57-8-9. 
Bichardson, Chas. T., Assistant Surgeon C. 8. A., 

physician ; Charlestown, W. Va. — '60. 



Bandolph, M. L., Bayou Goula, La.— '60. 

*Biddick. 

Bedwood, John T., C. 8. A., w. Cold Harbor, dieil 

July, 18()2 (Bichmond Hospital)— '60. 
*8mith. 

Swoope, F. M., Presbyterian minister — '59-60. 
Thomas. J. Hanson, Jr., Col., A. A. G., C. 8. A., 

merchant ; Baltimore, Md. — '59-60. 
Venable, Clement B., Lieut Eng. C. 8. A., farmer ; 

Yalaha, Fla.— '60. 
White, Jas. L., Capt C. 8. A., lawyer; Abingdon, 

Va.— '59-60. 
Wyatt, J. W., Assistant Surgeon C. 8. A., d. Dec. 

16, 1861, at home— '60. 
Woold ridge, A. B., C. 8. A., farmer ;• Manchester, 

Va.— '60. 
Williams, C. U., lawyer; Bichmond — '60. 
Williams, F. 8. ; Nottoway county— '60. 
Withers, Walter L., M. D. ; Maasie's Mills— 60. 
Woodhouse, James G., C. 8. A., student medicine, 

Bichmond, Va., is last record. — ^'60. 

♦The aKierisk (♦) Is placed over names which it has 
been impossible Ailly to identify. Kaller and exact 
information as to these and others is requested. 



NECROLOGY. 



FRANCIS HOWE McGUIRE. 



At a meeting of the Riclniiond Chaj)- 
ter of the Society of Alumni of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, held on the 21st day 
of February, 1895, a committee was a}>- 
pointed to draft a paper commemorative 
of the death of a brother alumnus, in 
response to which they have presented 
the following : 

Francis Howe McGuirb died at his residence 
in this city on the 30th day of October, 1894. He 
was bom on the 4th day of June, 1850, in the 
County of Mecklenburg, Va., and was the son of the 
Reverend Francis H. McGuire, a minister of the 
Episcopal Church, his mother being Mary Willing 
Harrison, a det^cendant of the Harrisons of Lower 
James River. 

After receiving his primary education at home 



and at private schools, he went to Randolph-Macon 
College, at Ashland, Va. Subsequently after teach- 
ing a while and thereby acquiring the necessary 
means, he attended the University of Virginia da- 
ring the session of 1871-2. He then taught school 
again and while doing so read law and began the 
practice in this city in 1874, and about that period, 
or later, he attended Professor Minor's Summer Law 
School at the University for two terms. He thos 
lived to practice his profession for twenty years, a 
period not more than adequate for the most gifted 
even under favorable circumstances to acquire a safe 
footing and begin to enjoy those rewards of emi- 
nence, of income and of greater relief from close 
confinement which render a laborious profession 
honored and desirable- And yet, in that time, with 
his career in the beginning hampered by povertj 
and unaided by the special influence of any friendly 
connection, he achieved a success at the bar of 
which any of itK devotees might be proud. His 
reputation as a lawyer and as valued counsel, great 
as it had grown, never outstripped bis character for 
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honor and integritj, and, wherever he was known, 
he was eBteemed for the social virtues of courtesy 
and friendship; and an example was daily afforded 
of the life of an earnest Christian gentleman. He 
was ardently devoted to his profession. No one was 
more studioos or industrious ; no one more attentive 
to the interests of clients. One of the charter mem- 
l)er9 of the Bar Association of Richmond and sub- 
sequently its President, he was the author of the 
resolution which called together lawyers from all 
parts of the State in a meeting at Virginia Beach 
in 1888, when there was formed and organized the 
Virginia State Bar Association. In that Associa- 
tion be was the chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee for three years; and so highly was he es- 
teemed that it was evident that ere long he would 
Ixave been chosen as its President, an honor as high 
as can be conferred by the profession upon one of 
its members in the State. 

Not less beloved was he in his church, where he 
held office and was an active, zealous worker; nor 
was he less esteemed by personal friends and as- 
sociates, and he likewise enjoyed the good will and 
esteem of the citizens and people of the community. 

It was not alone in his profession that Mr. 
McGuire was learned ; he was a student in a broad 
sense, delighting in literature, and by reading and 
observation cultivated his mind and stored it with 
information both useful and ornamental. 

This society has lost one of its popular and hon- 
ored members ; our Alma Mater has lost a true son 
and supporter. 



In the sudden taking off by disease of our friend, 
we realize that in the strength and vigor of man- 
hood, in middle life, a prince in character and ami- 
able virtues has fallen, and the unsatisfying visiou 
of imagination is alone left to tell us, his survivors, 
what, more than he already was, he might have be- 
come to his friends, to his church, to his profession, 
to his country, to mankind. We know that a good 
man, an honest man, a courageous man, a true friend 
and a genial gentleman, has departed this life and 
left behind him a fame commanding our admiration 
and an example worthy of our imitation. Linked 
with the memory of the lost \a the sympathy, loving 
and deep, which we feel for the lonely widow and 
their little girl, who bears in her face the impress of 
her father's features. And to all his Alma Maier 
friends to whom this slight tribute shall come we 
extend our sympathy in a common loss. 

Committee. 
Jno. B. Minob, Jr., Sec. pro. tern. 



NECROLOGY. 

Dr. Robert R. Taylor, *47, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Charles S. Taylor, '41, Va. 

Dr. R B. Spencer, '47, Va. 

J. R. C. Lewis, '94, Va. 

Rev. John A. Broadus, '52, Ky. 

Dr. A. S. Grigsby, '58, Ark. 

I>ewis M. Ayer, '40, S. C. 

Rev. D. P. Wills, '45, Va. 



EDITORIAL. 



We are, of course, greatly gratified at 
tlie frequent assurances from our friends 
of the value of the Bulletin to the Uni- 
versity and its interest to them, but we 
cannot withhold our disappointment that 
so few, comparatively, of our interested 
Alumni have seen fit to subscribe. With 
this number we begin the second volume. 
We would be pleased if any reader of 
this notice would either send us his sub- 
scription, or at least indicate his apprecia- 
tion of the magazine and his desire to 



receive the further numbers of this vol- 
ume. We are anxious, as soon as possi- 
ble, to put the Bulletin on a self-sustain- 
ing basis and to dispense with the aid of 
the Board of Visitors. We believe that 
it is the best advertisement the University 
receives, and that they do wisely to sub- 
sidize it, if necessary, but the five thous- 
and sons of the University of Virginia to 
whom it goes can surely furnish the twelve 
hundred subscribers, who would make 
any appeal to the Board unnecessary. 
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There is so much need of money for so 
many excellent purposes, that to free a 
small sum for use elsewhere, particularly 
in advertising, is worth considering. 



THE JUBILEE OP PROFESSOR JOHN B. 
MINOR. 

The present session terminates the full 
period of fifty years of unbroken service 
by John B. Minor as Professor of Com- 
mon and Statute Law in this University. 
To a name so honored and beloved it 
seems almost an impertinence to attach 
the phrases of eulogy and commendation. 
He has lectured so as to make the Law an 
organic science to his hearers rather than 
a store-house of unreasoned precedents 
and -arbitrary statutes. He has taught so 
that for his pupils Justice was enthroned 
as a deity, not terrible and avenging, but 
full of sweet reasonableness and touched 
with mercy. He has lived so that to all 
men who knew him his name became a 
synonym for truth and uprightness, for 
gracious courtesy and gentle bearing, for 
stainless honor and humble walking with 
his God. 

On the Final Day, June 12th, 1895, 
after the delivery of the Alumni Oration, 
the committee charged with the duty of 
fitly commemorating this rare career will 
conclude its labors by unveiling, in the 
Public Hall, a marble bust of Professor 
Minor, and presenting it, on behalf of the 
Alumni of the Law School, to their Alma 
Mater, The chairman of the committee, 
Mr. James B. Green, will make the pre- 
sentation address, and the bust will be 
received, on behalf of the University, by 
the Chairman of the Faculty, who will 
introduce as the orator of the occasion 
that eloquent alumnus, John W. Daniel, 
marked out by admiring reverence for 
his great master in Jurisprudence, by 



eminence as counsellor and statesman, by 
the gift of graceful and fluent speech, as 
the natural representative of the Law 
alumni upon this occasion. 

It would be premature at this time to 
publish any description or representation 
of this memorial gift. As it will stand here- 
after in the University Library, with the 
statue of our great founder, and portraits 
of other men who have builded on the 
corner-stone which he laid, it will speak 
more eloquently than tongue or pen of the 
merit of the artist and the loyal devotion 
of the donors. But it would be ungracious 
in the editors of the Bulletin to withhold 
their willing words of congratulation and 
praise from James B. Green, the chairman 
of the committee, to whom this graceful 
plan of commemoration owes alike its 
origin and its success. To him and his 
eflicient coadjutor, Mr. Morris W. Bart- 
lett, of the Law Class, and the members 
of the Honorary Alumni Committee, 
whose names are given below, are due 
the cordial thanks of the University and 
all her sons. Willing contributions came 
from almost every State into which Pro- 
fessor Minor's pupils have carried their 
affectionate memories of his character and 
his labors for their good. Virginia, as 
was natural, headed the list, followed in 
worthy procession by Texas, Missouri, 
Maryland, New York, California, Colo- 
rado, and so on. And these gifts of 
affection were accompanied by such heart- 
felt words of abiding respect and regard 
as only faithful, loving and priceless ser- 
vices might avail to win. The offerings 
were not gold only, but frankincense and 
myrrh from loyal hearts. 

We send out, on behalf of the com- 
mittee, the following invitation, and, on 
behalf of the University, add our own 
cordial endorsement : 
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Invitation. 
With profoond satisfaction the Minor Bust Com- 
mittee announces the completion and delivery of 
bust and pedestal. When mounted and placed in 
the Library, the bust will be a notable addition to 
the gallery of worthies there — a memorial of which 
the Law Alumni may be justly proud. On Wed- 
nesday, June 12th, 1895, the closing day of the 
Commencement exercises, it is proposed to bring 
the career of the Committee to an end by present- 
ing thb tribute to the University. Let us make it 
a marked event in the history of the University, 
and, laying aside daily toil, gather here to honor 
John B. Minor and share in the joy of the occasion. 
Jambs B. Giub£N, Chairman, 
For the Committee. 



Namxb of Honobabt Alttmni Cohmittke of 
THE Minor Bu9t Fund. 



John A. Buchanan, Va. 
Chas. M. Blackford, Va. 
Alex. B. Guigon, Va. 
George W. Morris, Va. 
R. M. Culbertson, Tex. 
B. R. A. Scott, Tex. 
James A. Seddon, Mo. 
Isidor Rayner, Md. 
Albert Ritchie, Md. 
Wm. H. Beatty, Cal. 
Frederick A. Berlin, Cal, 



Roger A. Pryor, N. Y. 
Robert C. Taylor, N. Y. 
Joseph P. Blair, La. 
Eugene D. Saunders, La. 
Alex. R. Lawton, Jr., Ga. 
Porter King, Ga. 
Hilary A. Herbert, Ala. 
John S. Williams, Miss. 
Lewis M. Coleman, Tenn. 
Henry W. Hobson, Col. 



ALUMNI NEWS 



ALUMNI ASSOCIATIONS. 



Many of our Alumni Associations have 
eitlier failed to hold their annaal meetings 
or have neglected to make a report of 
them to us for publication. Some of 
these have heretofore been so full of life 
and enthusiasm that we i)lace them by 
presumption in the latter category, and 
reiterate the request, already oft-repeated, 
that their secretaries will hereafter be 
more mindful of the Bulletin. 

We have heard nothing from Louis- 
ville, Nashville or Galveston — three of 
our most vigorous associations. St. Louis 
anticipated its celebration in entertaining 
most hospitably and handsomely the Uni- 
versity Glee, Banjo and Mandolin Clubs, 
on the occasion of their visit to St. 
Louis during the Christmas holidays. 
The Lynchburg, Norfolk and Petersburg 
associations have apparently ceased to 
hold their annual reunions. But we are 
sure that their dormant condition is due 



rather to need of united effort than to 
lack of individual interest in the Uni- 
versity on the part of their members. 
The result of this interest is apparent 
from the number of students that come 
to us from those places. The large and 
steadily increasing attendance from Nor- 
folk is especially marked — there being 
twenty-nine Norfolk matriculates this ses- 
sion. Will not some of our younger 
alumni in those cities revive the Alumni 
Associations? If a few of the younger 
men will take the initiative and relieve 
the older and busier members of the de- 
tails (save at the annual banquets) there 
will be little difficulty in establishing and 
maintaining a flourishing association in 
each of these cities, where our alumni 
are numbered by the score. 

Since our last report new associations 
have been organized in Atlanta, Georgia, 
Memphis, Tennessee, and Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia. To each of these the Bulletin 
extends cordial greetings and congratula- 
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tions. New Orleans confesses (through 
Prof. Ashley D. Hurt, of Tulane Uni- 
versity) that its association is languish- 
ing — the result, as Prof. Hurt fears, of 
an original poem read by him before the 
last meeting. We have had the pleasure 
of reading the poem, and are convinced 
that the New Orleans Association has at 
least one loyal and enthusiastic member. 

The following reports have l>een fur- 
nished us for publication : 

21^ K Alabama St., 
Atlanta, Ga., April 11, '95. 

After two preliminary meetings and a temporary 
organization the alumni of Atlanta met in the office 
of Dr. Dunbar Roy, (*90), on Monday afternoon, 
April 8, and permanently organized the " Atlanta 
Ansociation of the Alumni of the University of Vir- 
ginia.'' The report of the committee on organization 
was read, and the constitution recommended by it 
adopted. The Association then proceeded to elect the 
following officers for the ensuing year: J. Carroll 
Payne. (B. L. 77), President; Dr. Dunbar Roy, (M. 
D. *90),Vice President, and E. T. Boggs, (B. L. '92), 
Secretary and Treasurer. An executive committee 
to consist of these three officers and Judge £. C. 
KonU ('88), Archibald fK Davis (B. L. '86) and 
W. O. Wilson (B. L. '93), was also chosen. 

It is proposed to have a banquet at an early date, 
about May 1st, it being considered impossible to 
make the necessary preparations by April 13th. 

About twenty-five members attended the meet- 
ing, which was very enthusiastic, and numerous 
others sent word that they were heartily in sympa- 
thy with the movement and could be counted on, 
but that they were unable to attend that meeting. 
We have a list of about forty-five alumni,comprising 
some of the most prominent business and profes- 
sional men in Atlanta, all of whom we expect to 
have in the Association. Among them are J. W. 
Bonee('53.'56), W. H. Chapman ('59-'61), Dr. C. S. 
Webb ('73-'74), Welbom Hill ('66-'66), L. J. Hill 
('60-'68), J. Carroll Payne ('76-'77), Mayor Porter 
King ('76-'78), Alex. Hull ('81-'8(>), Howard Wil- 
liams, Col. P. H. Brewster, Maj. J. Van Holt Nash, 
R. B. Toy, Dr. G. G. Roy, etc 

The Secretary was instructed to prepare a report 
of the proceedings for the daily papers and the 
Alumni Bulletin. 

E. T. Booas, Sec'y. 



Mr. Boggs sends ns also the following 
account of the banquet of this Associa- 
tion : 

Atlanta, Ga., May 4, 1891. 

The first annual banquet of the Atlanta Associa- 
tion of the Alumni of the University of Virginia 
was. held Thursday evening. May 2, 1895, at the 
Hotel Arragon, and was in every way a sucoetv. 
Covers were laid for twenty-two. The President of 
the Association, J. Carroll Payne (B. L. '77) pre- 
sided and gracefully introduced the speakers. Op- 
posite him, at the foot of the table, sat Hon. Porter 
King ('78), Mayor of Atlanta. After dinner speeches 
were made by the President, Mayor King, J. 
W. Bones C56), Dr. Dunbar Roy (M. D. '90), Dr. 
Hunter P. Cooper ('80), Judge Ernest C. Konti 
('88), F. Brooke Whiting ('95), Dr. W. P. Nicolson 
(M. D. '76), Archie H. Davis (B. L. '86). Dr. C.S. 
Webb and £. T. Boggs (B. L. '92). A toast to the 
University was drunk standing. The oldest alumnuti 
present was J. W. Bones ('53-'56) and the young- 
est F. Brooke Whiting, who is still a student at 
the University. The speeches were all impromptm 
but were well received, and the occasion was a 
thoroughly enjoyable one. 

In addition to the speakers mentioned there were 
present Dr. Jarnigan, I. Y. Sage, Jr. ('95), Geo. W. 
Parrott, Jr. ('95), W. O. Wilson (B. L. '93), Hugh 
M. Dorsey ('94), Col. Wm. H. Chapman ('61), J. 
J. Chapman, L. J. Hill, T. D. Longino, Jr., and C. 
A. Read. 

menu: 



Olives. 



Little Neck Clams. 
Green Tunle Clear. 



Radisbet. 

Sherry. 



Broiled Spanish Mackerel a la Maltre D* Hotel. 

Cucambers. Sliced Tomatoes. 

Potato Croquette. 

Pllet De Boeuf Barde Anx Trufl^. 

Mew Asparagus. 

Bant Sauterne. 
Spring Chicken Saute a la Marengo. 

New Green Peas. 

Sweet Breads Pique a la St. Cloud. 

French String Beans. 

Punch a la Roman. 

Claret. 
Broiled Philadelphia Squab au Cresson. 
Lettuce Saind. 

Mumm's Extra Drj-. 

Strawberries and Ice Cream. 

Fancy Cake. Fruit. 

Roquefort Cheese. Toasted Crackers. 

Cafe Noir. 

Cigars. 



WASHINGTON, D. C. 
The anniversary of the birth of Thomas Jeffer- 
son was observed last evening by the members of 
the Washington alumni of the University of Vir- 
ginia by a banquet at Page's Hotel. The memory 
of Mr. Jefferson, as the founder of this institution, 
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is aniversally honored bj the loyal sons of the Uni- 
versity. A brief bosiness meeting was held before 
proceeding to the table, and officers were elected as 
follows: President, Hilary A. Herbert, Secretary of 
the Navy, who was re-elected ; vice-presidents, W. 
L. Wilson, Postmaster General, E. I. Renick, W. D. 
Cabell, L. M. Blackford and Dr. G. fi. Harrison ; 
secretary, E. L. McClelland ; treasurer, Dr. L. W. 
Glazebrook ; and executive committee, C. G. Lee, 
R L. I'reaton, Thomas Nelson Page, Clarence 
Thomas and Dr. Taliaferro Clark. 

The two cabinet officers were the recipients of a 
good deal of attention and a number of the mem- 
bers were presented to them. Among the guests 
were Judge John Gooode, former member of the 
Board of Visitors ; Colonel Richard M. Venable, of 
Baltimore ; Prof. W. M. Thornton, Chairman of the 
Faculty of the University; Prof. P. B. Barringer 
and Prof. Charles W. Kent, of the University, and 
othere. 

The company proceeded to the banqut hall, which 
was appropriately decorated — portraits of Washing- 
ton, Jefferson and Robert E. Lee being conspicuous 
among the decorations. Secreta ry Herbert presided, 
and after the menu had been discussed, he made a 
brief speech, and then introduced Rev. Dr. McKim, 
who presided for the remainder of the evening, the 
Secretary being obliged to withdraw. 

The first regular toast of the evening was ap- 
propriately drunk to the memory of Thomas Jef- 
fereon, " patriot, sage philosopher." The sentiment 
to which Judge John Goode was called upon to 
respond was as follows: "He gave to thirteen sov- 
ereign States the charter of their freedom and in- 
dependence, and to the republic of letters he gave 
the University of Virginia." Judge Goode paid a 
warm tribute to the public and private career of 
Jefferson, whom he called one of the foremost men 
in history. Prof. W. M. Thornton responded to 
the toast, "The University and its work," with this 
sentiment : " Thomas Jeflerson and the University 
of Virginia are alike identified with the cause of 
enlightened education and of an intellectual and 
religious freedom." He gave a sketch of the his- 
tory of the University, together with some interest- 
ing details of its work. 

Major R. M. Venable spoke to a toast, "Our 
alumni ; animated by the spirit of ninnliness ever 
so oonspicnous of our Almi Mater^ and by the love 
of truth, which she so sedulously fostered, have 
splendidly illastrated both these virtues, alike on 
the field of battle and in the arena of civic and 
?*cientific endeavor." 

"I like a church, I liko a cowl ; 
I love a prophet of the soul," 



These were the lines that gave Rev. J. T. Cole 
his text for a response to the toast, " The clergy." 
Mr. H. W. Gamett spoke for the bar and bench, 
which were called "Twin pillars of our civilization, 
may they unite to uphold truth, justice and liberty." 

Dr. Barringer responded for the medical profes- 
sion, in answer to the sentiment, "Though it flour- 
ishes by man's misfortune, its disciples are his best 
and most indispensable friends." 

Dr. McKim gave out the toast, " The University 
Professors/' to Mr. B. F. Martin, with this old Uni- 
versity rhyme : " Here's a health to Gessner Har- 
rison, God bless the old hero ; he's an honor to his 
country and a terror to her foe." Mr. H. D. New- 
comb gave answer to the toast, " Our Alma Mater, 
God bless our old mother." Mr. A. E. Strode re- 
sponded to the next toast, " Under the old arcades." 
Mr. Thomas Nelson Page spoke entertainingly and 
with enthusiasm of the proposed Alumni Memorial, 
and then Dr. McKim called upon Dr. George Byrd 
Harrison, Gen. Heth and Solicitor General Holmes 
Conrad for impromptu addresses. — Evening Star, 
AprU 15, 1895. 

ROANOKE, VA. 

The alumni of the University of Virginia through- 
out the country celebrate April 13, the anniversary 
of the birth of Thomas Jefferson, the founder of the 
institution. There is a large number of University 
men in Koanoke, and the local association observed 
the day with a banquet at Hotel Roanoke Saturday 
evening. 

Before the banquet a short business meeting was 
held, at which the following officers were elected : 
President, Prof. W. H. Pleasants, Hollins; first 
vice-president, Col. S. S. Brooke ; second vice-pres- 
ident, John E. Penn ; secretary and treasurer, R. 
M. Kent ; executive committee, W. Gordon Rob- 
ertson, L. H. Cocke, Dr. H. E. Jones, Thomas W. 
Miller and Dr. 8. S. (iuerrant. 

About nine o'clock the thirty members of the 
Association present and a few guests filed into the 
elegant dining-room of the hotel, which was ap- 
propriately decorated for the occosiou. Judge Wil- 
liam Gordon Robertson sat at the head of the table, 
and, as the retiring president of the Association, pre- 
sided as toast-master. Rev. J. Cleveland Hall, who 
sat at his left, invoked Divine blessing, and the 
company then began the consumption of the follow- 
ing menu: Lynnhaven oysters ; buillon en tasse ; 
olives; prime ribs of beef; brown potatoes; young 
turkey; cranberry sauce ; asparagus on toast; chick- 
en cutlets; French peas; lettuce mayonnaise; as- 
>orted cakes; lemon ice cream; fruits; cheese; 
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crackere; coffee demi tanee; haut sauteme; Mon- 
ticello claret. 

Col. Geo. W. Carr, who had been selected to re- 
spend to the toast '^ Oar AIvml Moier^^ was not able 
to attend and his place was ablj filled bj Hon. John 
W. Woods. The remaining toasts were responded 
to as follows: 

" Thomas Jefferson ; his Relations to Education 
in Virginia," Professor Wm. H. Pleasants. " Thos. 
Jefferson ; the Patriot and Statesman/' Col. John 
E. Penn. " Oar Sister University ; may she always 
prove worthy of the two great names so closely 
identified with her history," William A. Glasgow, 
Jr. " Our Alumni ; quam fluctus divermf quam mare 
fonjuneiiy" Hon. J. Allen Watts. 

After the regular program of toasts, impromptu 
speeches were made by Mr. John C. Ten Eyck, of 
New York ; Dr. H. E. Jones and Walter H. Saun- 
ders. — Boanoke World, 



KNOXVILLE, TENN. 

The annual banquet of the alumni of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia was given at the Hotel Imperial 
last evening. This banquet is always one of the 
most pleasant occasions of the year and is looked 
forward to with much pleasure. Many pleasant 
recollections of the alumni banquet which was given 
at Xhe home of Prof. Waite last year, are yet fresh 
in the- memories of all who were present The pri- 
vate banquet hall of the Imperial was beautifully 
decorated for the occasion, under the skillful super- 
vision of Mesdames McKinney, Newman and Waite. 
Among those who were gathered around the festal 
board to enjoy the elaborate menu were Mr. and 
Mrs. C. S. Newman, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel McKin- 
ney, Dr. and Mrs. C. E. Waite, Mr. and Mrs. Cooper 
D. Schmitt, Prof, and Mrs. L. M. G. Baker, Prof, 
and Mrs. Jordan, Prof. C. M. Himel and Miss Marie 
Ross, Dr. John B. Henneman and Miss Pauline 
Woodruff, Mr. Hepburn Saunders and Miss Mary 
Newman, Mr. C. H. Brown and Miss Mary Hender- 
son, Mr. J. M. Hanckle and Miss Hortense Booth. 
The toasts were as follows : 

**Our Association," Prof. T. W. Jordan. "The 
Law of Love and the Love of Law," Mr. C. H. 
Brown. " University Conies, Comers, Corks, Curls 
and Curves," Prof. C. D. Schmitt. "Woman ; what 
she has been ; what she is," Dr. J. B. Henneman. 
" Wooing, a Science and an Art," Prof. C. M. Himel. 
Toa8tma«*ter, Prof. L. M. O. Baker.— A'nonriV/e 2Vi- 
bufut. 



COLUMBIA, TENN. 

Mr. W. A. Smith writes that this asso- 
ciation is still vigorous, and that it cele- 
brated the 13th — though we have no 
particulars. 



THE RICHMOND ALUMNI DINNER. 



The annual dinner of the Richmond 
Alumni of the University of Virginia was 
held on Wednesday evening, April 17th, 
at the Commonwealth Club. The meet- 
ing was memorable as being the largest in 
the number of its attendants, most satis- 
factory in the merit and service of its 
feast, and up to a high standard in the 
excellence of the speeches. The list of 
speakers, headed by the Hon. Wm. L. 
Wilson, Postmaster General of the United 
States, perhaps the most distinguished 
alumnus of the University, showed both 
the eflSciency of the committee to provide 
an attractive programme for its guests and 
the interest of her distinguished sons in 
her welfare. 

About 8 o'clock P. M. the company 
gathered at the Club and were conducted 
by the committee into one of the hand- 
somest banqueting halls in the country. 
The great room, festooned with University 
colors, was decorated with evergreens and 
smilax, and the tables garnished with flow- 
ers, while a band of stringed instruments 
added the charm of soft music to the 
scene. Good cheer and good fellowship 
abounded and many an old college tale 
found itself, in spite of its threadbare con- 
dition, welcomed over a splendid dinner 
and greeted with all the cordiality of an- 
cient friendship. By the time that the 
toastmaster rose to perform his functions 
every one present was in a humor pe- 
culiarly appropriate for the reception of 
sentiment, eloquence and instruction. 
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Mr. Wyndham R. Meredith, to whom 
tlie Association is so much indebted for 
the valuable services he has rendered as 
its President, announced the first toast, 
" Athletics," and read a letter from Col. 
Peters expressing his regret at being un- 
able to be present. In this regret all 
present heartily joined, illustrating it by 
three rousing eheei*s for "Old Pete." 
The substitution of Mr. Thornton was a 
most happy solution of the difficulty, and 
gave the chairman of the faculty the op- 
portunity to show himself one of the best 
ex tempore si>eaker8 that the Association 
has ever heard. His allusion to the seri- 
ous study that the learned professor of 
Latin was giving to the(juestion of "foul 
balls" and the substitution of the "best 
batters at critical stages of the game," was 
received with rapturous applause by those 
who appeared to have theretofore associ- 
ated the "Old Roman" with errors in 
exercises of a different sort, and with the 
substitution of the best names on lists 
somew^hat different from "score-cards." 
Mr. Thornton's statement about the value 
of athletics to the University and the ac- 
count which he gave of the esprit (Thoii' 
iieur which still characterized her stu- 
dents, was striking and eloquent. 

After the applause which greeted Mr. 
Thornton's speech had ceased and quiet 
had been restored, Mr. Meredith intro- 
duced the Hon. Mr. Wilson, whom he 
characterized as one whose character had 
been distinguished for love of principle 
rather than love of gain, giving the senti- 
inent: ''The Scholar in Politics^ Mr. 
Wilson's elo<iuence is well known to the 
country. His strength lies in a clearness 
of perception and a power of expression 
which render his observations more im- 
pressive because they are the utterances 
of choice words spoken with a sonorous 



and well modulated voice. After ex- 
pressing his regret at having been pre- 
vented by the exigencies of war from re- 
ceiving a diploma from his Alma Mater^ 
he referred to the great principles em- 
bodied in the conception of Mr. Jefferson 
and developed in the University. He 
made a humorous reference to the number 
of University of Virginia men now serving 
the Government in all departments, from 
the Cabinet and Supreme Court down. 
High education he alleged to be the foun- 
dation of Democratic institutions, and ap- 
pealed to the young men of the South to 
recognize the fact that success was not to 
be the criterion of political parties, but 
rather adherence to the great principles 
of truth, justice and liberty, as understood 
and taught by the great founder of the 
University of Virginia. 

As Mr. Wilson finished his speech. 
Judge E. C. Minor proposed three cheers 
for Grover Cleveland for appointing 
Mr. Wilson Postmaster General, which 
were heartily given. When the applause 
subsided the next toast was announced : 
" The University of Virginia," and Mr. 
Wm. R. Abbot, the well known scholar 
and teacher, was introduced to respond. 
The theme, the occasion and the speaker 
api)eared in harmony, and Mr. Abbot's 
speech has been adjudged by some among 
the most brilliant ever made in the city. 
It was humorous, thoughtful and elo- 
quent. 

The disapi)ointing absence of Mr. W. 
Gordon McCabe, who was unavoidably 
detained at home, involved Major Charles 
S. Stringfellow into replying for " The 
Jefferson. Society^^'^ whose orator he had 
been as a student. The tender references 
made by the eloquent lawyer to the " Old 
Jeff" and her associations with the past 
found a ready response in the hearts of 
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all present, who readily recognized the 
fitneee of his tine apostrophe at the end 
of one of the most enjoyable evenings 
of their lives. Hcee olim memhiesse 
juvabit ! " 

The sickness of the Go vemor prevented 
his attending and responding Uy the toast 
" Virginia," as had been expected. This 
was very much regretted. There were 
about one hundred and fifty alumni pres- 
ent, including the following non-resi- 
dents: Dr. W. C. N. Randolph, Sena- 
tor Thoe. S. Martin, Messrs. Legh Rob- 
inson, Bradley S. Johnson, Jas. P. Har- 
rison, Eppa Hunton, Jr., Floyd Hughes, 
Geo. W. Morris, Rev. C. Braxton Bryan, 
Rev. J. Wm. Jones, Col. Thos. H. Carter, 
Judge L. R. Watts, Dr. E. J. Booth and 
Professors Kent, Dabney and Garnett. 
Rose WELL Page. 



ALUMNI AND NEWS NOTES. 



Dr. Julian Mayo Cabell, who con- 
tributes to this number the interesting 
article on the " Alumni of the University 
of Virginia in the Medical Corps of the 
Army," is Captain and Assistant Surgeon 
in the United States Army. He is sta- 
tioned at Washington Barracks, where he 
is detailed for special instruction work in 
advanced medical investigation. In ad- 
dition to his other duties he is also As- 
sistant Secretary of the Association of 
Military Surgeons of the United States. 



Hon. Camm Paiteson, from whom we 
have in this number an enthusiastic tribute 
to Dr. Wm. H. McGuffey, graduated at 
the University with the degree of B. L. 
in 1860. 

He is a successful practitioner at the 



bar and has also been honored by his 
people with political trusts. For several 
years he has been a member of the Board 
of Visitors of the University. 



Dfi. HalstedS. Hedges (M. A., M. D.), 
who has been the Demonstrator of Anato- 
my here since his graduation in 1892, re- 
cently sustained the high reputation of 
the Medical Department by securing, over 
five competitors from a leading institu- 
tion, the single appointment to the Me- 
morial Hospital of Orange, New Jersey. 



Photogravures. — We take pleasure in 
calling attention to the " University of 
Virginia Photogravures" (see advertise- 
ment), a little volume which will prove of 
interest to all who recall with love their 
Alma Maier. The booklet is neatly go^ 
ten up and will serve as a most pleasing 
memento of the University. The pho- 
tographs of the professors are far more 
distinct and faithful than small reproduc- 
tions usually are, while many of the views 
of the University were made for this vol- 
ume and have never been published else- 
where. 



President Cleveland has again honored 
our University by appointing two of her 
sons to responsible positions. Prof.Wm. 
M. Thornton, Chairman of the Faculty, 
has been made a member of the Board 
of Visitors of the United States Naval 
Academy and Maj. Richard M. Vena- 
ble, of Baltimore, has been appoint^ to 
a similar position on the Bouxl of the 
United States Military Academy at West 
Point. 



The Minnesota Legislature has made 
an appropriation for an observatory at 
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the State University. It will be in charge 
of Prof. F. P. Leavenworth, who gradu- 
ated here in astronomy in 1883. 



Subscribers, who change their address 
temporarily for the Summer, will please 
notify F. W. Page, Secretary, so that the 
July No. may reach them. 



PROGRAMME OF THE FINAL 
CELEBRATION, 1895. 



Sunday, June 9tu : 

11 A. M. Valedictory Sermon bj the Cbaplaio, 
Ber. J. WUliam Jonee, D. D. 
8 P. M. Address before the Chriatian Aaaocia- 
tion bj Rt BeT. John B. Newton, D. D. 



Monday, Junk 10th : 

10 A.M. Regular Annual Meeting of the Board 
of Visitors. 
8 P. M. Celebration of the Washington Lit- 
erary Society. 

Tuesday, June 11th: 

10 A. M. Meeting of the Society of Alumni. 

11 A. M. Address before the Literary SocieticN, 
by Hon. George R. Peck, Chicago, Illinois. 

8 P. M. Celebration of the Jefferson Literary 
Society. 
The Magazine Medal will be awarded at the cele- 
bration of the Literary Society to which the suc- 
cessful competitor belongs. 

Wednesday, June 12th : 

10 A. M. Meeting of the Society of Alumni. 

11 A. M. Address beforethe Society of Alumni 
by Professor Woodrow Wilson ; Unveiling of 
Minor Bust ; Address by Senator John W. 
Daniel. 

2 P. M. Alumni Luncheon. 

8 P. M. Delivery of Diplomas of Graduation 

and award of Academical and Professional 

Degrees. 
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THE RESCUE OF GREELY. 



My excuse for writing on this subject 
at this date is the fulfilment of a promise 
made the late Dr. W. C. Dabney, who, 
as one of its Board of Editors, sug- 
gested that I contribute to the Alumni 
Bulletin an article on this subject, which 
he thought would be of interest even after 
the lapse of ten or more yearfe. 1 had 
the subject recalled to my mind not long 
since by a conversation with an English 
naval officer who was interested in Arctic 
exploration. I mentioned the fact that I 
had had some little Arctic experience, hav- 
ing been on the Greely relief expedition. 
He said, " Oh ! yes, I read something about 
Horace Greely's expedition, and a jolly 
time they had of it." Such is fame ! I 
thought it to be my duty to try to rescue 
General Greely from the oblivion into 
which he seemed to be sinking, and to 
show that the Englishman's idea of jolly 
could not be taken in its literal accepta- 
tion. 

The Greely expedition was not organ- 
ized as an exploring expedition, nor to 
search for the pole ; these were side issues. 
It was one division of an international 
circuinpolar party that was organized 
mainly through the exertions of Lieu- 
tenant Weyprecht, of Austria. He con- 
ceived the plan of different countries es- 
tablishing each a colony as far north as 



possible, and making simultaneous mete- 
orological observations, observing the ac- 
tion of the pendulum, electrical phenome- 
na and other physical phenomena. As 
a result of this compact there were es- 
tablished fourteen different circumpolar 
stations by European countries and the 
United States. The United States sent 
out two expeditions, one of which went 
to Point Barrow, the highest point in 
Alaska, commanded by Lieutenant Ray of 
the army ; the other, under Lieutenant 
Greely, went to Lady Franklin Bay, across 
from Greenland. Greely's camp was es- 
tablished higher north than any of the 
others, it being in latitude 82° ; after a 
year or two all of the other expeditions 
returned without any casualties. 

In the summer of 1881, Greely started 
from St. John's, Newfoundland, with a 
party of twenty-live, all selected men, both 
in point of intelligence and physique. 
The steam whaler "Proteus" was char- 
tered to land them and their stores and 
instruments at Lady Franklin Bay. The 
trip to their destination was a most un- 
eventful one. They encountered no 
obstructions from ice to delay them, 
and went across Melville Bay in twenty- 
four hours — something unprecedented in 
Arctic voyaging. When they reached 
Littleton Island, the entrance to Smith's 
Sound, where they expected to be stopped 
by the ice-pack, they found comparatively 
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"open water.'' They went through the 
narrow clmnnel of Kane Sea in two or 
three days and found themselves at their 
destination. It was unfortunate that 
the trip was made with so little misad- 
venture, because it gave a false sense of 
security, and encouraged the belief that 
Arctic cruising was free from discomforts 
or terrors. Up to this time only three 
vessels had succeeded in getting so high 
north by this route — Hall, in 1871, in the 
"Polaris," and Nares, with the "Alert" 
and " Discovery " in 1875. Kane in 1853, 
and Hayes in 18(10 (both doctors, who 
dropped, for the time being, the scalpel), 
were unable to force their way much be- 
yond the entrance to Smith's Sound. It 
was contemplated, when Greely left, that 
he should be sent for and returned home 
in two years, and he was fully provisioned 
to stay that length of time. 

In the summer of 1882, the " Neptune" 
(a Dundee whaler) was chartered to go 
north, and, if possible, to communicate 
with Greely and take him a fresh supply 
of provisions. This expedition was com- 
manded by Lieutenant Beebeof tlie army. 
They made the passage across Melville 
Bay all right; but when they entered 
Smith Sound an impenetrable barrier of 
ice was found; they lingered as late in 
the season as they dared, and then turned 
for home, after liaving cached some pro- 
visions on Littleton Island and on the 
coast of Grinnell Land. The failure of 
this expedition to reach Greely was not 
viewed with much alarm, as it was known 
that he still had an abundance of stores 
for subsistence. 

In the summer of 1883, the army char- 
tered another whaler, the " Proteus," to go 
north and bring the party home. It was 
felt at this time that it was all important to 
reach them, as Greely had orders that if 



no relief came by August, 1883, he was to 
abandon his camp and retreat south, with 
the hope of meeting the relief party. 
Lieutenant Garlington was sent in com- 
mand of this expedition. The United 
States steamer " Yantic" was ordered to 
accompany the " Proteus" as far north as 
she could with safety. They proceeded 
together as far as Disko, a Danish settle- 
ment in Greenland; then the "Proteus" 
pushed on through the ice of Melville 
Bay and proceeded up through Smith's 
Sound. She had barely gotten into Kane 
Sea, the narrowest part of the sound, and 
but a few miles further north than the 
"Neptune" had reached the preceding 
year, when the same wall of ice loomed 
up in front of them. It seemed as if it 
had not broken up during the past year. 
The shipJiung around the edge of the floe 
for three days, hoping that an opening 
would show itself. Finally, on the fourth 
day, a small lane formed in the floe, barely 
wide enoufijh for the ship to enter. The 
captain of the ship (Pike), an experienced 
whaler, hesitated about forcing his ship 
in, for if the floes came together instead 
of opening out, it meant no ship in a few 
minutes. Lieutenant Garlington, who was 
in command, felt that the chances were 
desperate, but he determined to take them. 
He accordingly ordered Captain Pike to 
push ahead. They went along, for a time 
with a good deal of bumping and ramming, 
and finally got into tolerably clear water. 
Then suddenly, by some influence of tide 
or winds, the floes began to come together 
and the ship was "nipped;" she was as 
helpless in the grasp of the ice as a fly 
would be in the grasp of a giant ; the force 
was irresistible, and the ship was crushed 
as if it had l>een an egg-shell. The crew 
scarcely had time to throw out on the ice 
some provisions, and lower three boats ; 
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these they removed from the scene of the 
wreck and shortly afterwards, the ice re- 
laxing ite hold, the ship went down. 
Now Garlington and his party found 
themselves in need of rescue. They were 
over two hundred miles from the nearest 
settlement; they were in the Arctic Sea 
with only open boats, with neither shelter 
nor fuel. The chagrin of failure increased 
the unpleasantness of the situation. They 
gathered up what provisions they did not 
need for their own subsistence, and made 
a cache of them on Cape Sabine, in the 
hope that the Greely party would find 
them on their retreat. It was owing to 
this small store of provisions that any of 
the Greely party was rescued alive, as 
this cache afforded forty days' rations for 
them later on. The Garlington party, 
after much hardship, reached Upernavik 
(the northern settlement of Greenland), 
where they were picked up by the " Yan- 
tic" and returned to the United States. 
This was in October, and it was then too 
late in the season to organize another ex- 
pedition. 

It was now felt that Greely and his 
party were in a very desperate situation. 
It was known that he would abandon his 
camp at Discovery Bay (so called after 
the British ship of the Nares expedition) 
early in August; that he would come 
south as far as possible, before night or 
winter overtook him, and go into winter 
quarters ; but where^ and what he would 
subsiM <??!, were questions asked on all 
sides. Could he but reach Littleton Is- 
land, on the east coast of Greenland, 
Beebe had made a cache of provisions 
there in 1882, and Sir George Nares had 
left provisions there in 1875, both sup- 
plies made but a meagre subsistence for 
twenty-five men to live on through an 
arctic winter, from October to April. If 



he could push still further south and reach 
the Cary Islands, they would be safe, as 
the Nares expedition had made a cache 
of some two thousand rations at this point. 
We afterwards found these provisions in- 
tact and as good as the day they were 
stored. 

Congress was at once appealed to to 
appropriate for a relief expedition, to be 
started as early the next spring as feasi- 
ble. The Secretary of the Navy and the 
Secretary of War had the matter in charge, 
and were indefatigable in their efforts to 
hurry along the appropriation. They 
were without suitable ships or outfit of any 
kind. The appropriation bill dragged 
along through the winter; the House 
voted an unlimited appropriation for an 
expedition to be manned by volunteers 
from the navy, but the Senate thought a 
limit ought to be set on the appropriation 
and that the Secretary of the Navy should 
be given power to order officers and men. 
While these points were being argued, it 
was suggested by a senator that Lieuten- 
ant Greely, in the meantime, might proba- 
bly die in a "parliamentary manner." 
However, the differences were at last ar- 
ranged and the money voted. 

The Government at once bought two of 
the strongest steam whalers of the Dun- 
dee fleet, the "Thetis" and the "Bear." 
While it was casting around for a third 
ship, that might act as a supply ship, the 
English Government kindly offered the 
"Alert " for that purpose. The latter had 
been the senior ship of the Nares expedi- 
tion in 1875 ; she was slow but staunch, 
and well suited to follow along as a 
base of supplies. The offer was gladly 
accepted. 

Now began the preparation of these 
ships for their approaching cruise. They 
were brought to the navy-yard at New 
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York, and overhauled and strengthened 
in every way. The bows of the ships were 
built solidly for a thickness of about 
twenty feet with oak, and this portion was 
sheathed with iron. This was done for the 
purpose of ramming into the ice and 
breaking a lead ; we saw its usefulness be- 
fore we returned. The ships were fitted 
with everything known in arctic explora- 
tion. The boats were built with runners 
on either side of the keel, so that they could 
be hauled over the ice. Dog sledges were 
built after the most approved pattern. 
The food and clothing were carefully se- 
lected ; and when the "Thetis" and "Bear" 
started from New York they were fully 
equipped to stay away two years, and, if 
necessary, able to survive for three. Xever 
were the details of fitting out ships so accu- 
rately and promptly carried out. The 
Secretary of the Navy designated Com- 
mander Schley to take charge of the ex- 
pedition. The latter recommended Lieu- 
tenant Emory for the command of the 
" Bear," and Commander Coflin for the 
"Alert." All the oflicers of the expedi- 
tion were volunteers, and they and the 
crews of the three ships were subjected 
to a thorough physical examination. The 
complement of the ships was reduced to 
the smallest number consistent with prop- 
erly handling of the vessels — the "Thetis" 
carrying thirty-seven, all told, the " Bear" 
thirty-four, and the "Alert" thirty-nine. 
The ships left the navy-yard promj)tly 
on the days designated for their sailing. 
The " Bear," which had been fitted out 
first, started on April 24, 1884, the 
" Thetis " one week later, and the "Alert" 
(the supply ship) on May 12. The orders 
of the "Alert" contemplated that she 
should go only as far as Littleton Island, 
there to land stores and provisions and to 
build a house for shelter, to serve as win- 



ter quarters for the crews of the other 
two ships, should disaster overtake them, 
and they be obliged to retreat. The 
"Alert" was to return to the United States 
in the fall, bringing back news of the re- 
sult of the expedition. 

I think no one of us on leaving New 
York expected to return in less than ayear, 
because the arctic summer is so short, July 
and August being about the only two 
months in which much progress can be 
made, so that it seemed almost impossible 
that our mission would be accomplished 
in three months' time. The ships left with 
a hearty "send off;" every one seemed 
to be lining the wharves, bridges, house- 
tops and other places of advantage as we 
passed out ; the forts saluted with cannon, 
the steamers with whistles, and it was a 
triumphal procession up the North River 
that beautiful first day of May. 

The " Thetis" made a quick run to St 
Johns, Newfoundland, arriving on the 
8th of May. Here we procured our dogs 
to be used in sledging; they were the 
Labrador breed, something better than 
the thin, hungry-looking Greenland va- 
riety. For about a week these twenty 
dogs did nothing but fight, and day and 
night were made hideous. It seems that 
they always do this until it is determined 
which is to be the " king dog," and then 
there is no further trouble, as the others 
obey his slightest growl ever afterwards. 
We had no occasion to put our dogs into 
actual service, except to try them occa- 
sionally in the sledges as practice for 
possible serious journeys. In St. Johns 
we met several of the steam whaling 
fleet — ships that were afterwards our 
companions for nearly a month on the 
Greenland coast and in crossing Melville 
Bay. Congress had appropriated a re- 
ward of twenty-five thousand dollars for 
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any ship not in the expedition that might 
get tidings of Greely. It was thought 
possible he might have drifted on floes to 
the southward and landed either near the 
whaling ground or on some island. The 
whaling captains were quite alive to the 
prospect of getting the reward, and some 
of them said that if they outstripped us 
across Melville Bay, they would run up 
into Smith's Sound and make a search 
for the party. So it was to be a race 
across Melville Bay, the two relief ships 
against nine whaling steamers. Many of 
these captains having made the trip every 
year for fifteen or twenty years, were 
thoroughly experienced in ice naviga- 
tion, but, as the sequel will show, none of 
them thought it worth their while to 
abandon the whaling grounds of Lancas- 
ter Sound for the more dangerous navi- 
gation of Smith's Sound and Kane Sea. 

Leaving St. Johns on the 12th of May, 
we worked over to the Greenland coast. 
In a few days we entered the arctic circle 
(about 66° n.), and from that time until 
our return the sun never set. At first it 
was difficult to get used to perpetual day- 
light. I would often find myself sitting 
up reading or writing till one or two A. 
M., with the sun shining and nothing to 
admonish me of the lateness of the liour ; 
but we soon became accustomed to the 
novelty and retired at the usual hour. 
Arriving at Disko, Greenland, on May 
20th, we found the harbor full of ice, as 
far as the eye could reach; in fact, it 
looked to me as if we had reached our 
limit, as I did not see how the immense 
ice-pack stretching to the northward would 
ever break up in time to let a ship through. 
But the " Bear" and some of the whaling 
fleet had preceded us, and were somewhere 
to the north of us. We occupied the two 
or three days during which we were de- 



tained here, in drilling, in getting up pro- 
visions and "abandoning" ship. When a 
ship enters the ice-pack and is " beset," 
there is no telling when she will be "nip- 
ped," so there is little time left to get out. 
Every oflicer had to keep a knapsack 
packed with a few necessary articles ; 
sixty day's provisions were always kept 
on deck ready to be thrown over on the 
ice, and the men were drilled in lower- 
ing the boats and pulling them over the 
ice. 

The slightest indication of a "lead" 
was taken advantage of; the "Thetis" 
was unmoored from the ice in Disko and 
we swung out into the pack. It was a case 
of " ramming," and, as the ice had not 
yet become very rotten, slow progress was 
made. Some days we would make but a 
mile or two, on others we would be more 
fortunate. After battling for hours to 
get through a lead, the floe began to break 
up and settle down on us ; the ship was 
run to the lee of a large iceberg and ice- 
anchors were put out to fasten to it. We 
thought we could spend the night here 
in security, when it was noticed that our 
friendly berg was beginning to be restless. 
It finally pivoted around on us, and threw 
the ship's stern out into the floating pack. 
We cast off as quickly as possible, as there 
was some danger of the berg losing its 
center of gravity and coming over upon us. 
We then steamed into the pack until we 
could go no further, and put the anchor 
out on the floe. This performance was 
kept up, with slight variations, for about 
a week, when we reached Upernavik, 
which, with the exception of a few huts 
(Tessuisak), is the highest northern set- 
tlement in Greenland. Here we found 
the " Bear" and five of the whaling ships. 
They had tried to force their way further 
north, but had not succeeded, and there 
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seemed no indication of the ice breaking 
up. 

From New York, on May let, to Uper- 
navik, on May 29, was very good progress, 
and we felt like congratulating ourselves; 
but our most serious work was ahead of 
us — to cross the Melville Bay. 

Shortly after our arrival at Upernavik, 
we moved north a few miles, but were 
again stopped by the ice. The whole 
whaling fleet, with the "Thetis" and the 
" Bear," were stretched along in line with 
anchors out to the edge of the pack, 
making a very pretty sight. For two 
days we were unable to move, and during 
that time we got pretty well acquainted 
with the captains of the Dundee fleet. 
They were whole-souled, hearty Scotch- 
men, and told us many tales of their ex- 
experience on the ice and of narrow 
escapes in former voyages. The "Arc- 
tic," "Wolf" and "Aurora" were the 
smartest ships of the whaling fleet, which 
was commanded mostly by young men. 
Old Captain Walker, of the "Polynia," 
was the commander of the fleet ; he had 
been whaling for over thirty years and 
looked as if he were good for many 
more. On the third day of our tie-up, 
the wind began to blow and the ice be- 
gan to groan rather ominously, when sud- 
denly the floe broke where the ships had 
out their ice anchors and they all came 
drifting together. There was quite a mix- 
ing up of ships for a while, but no damage 
was done except scraping away some gear 
from two or three of the ships. We all 
got under way about the same time, and 
dashed through the lead that showed. 
Emory, in the " Bear," thought he saw a 
good opening and was steaming along at 
a good speed, passing between two large 
bergs, when suddenly the ship struck a 
rock and "brought up all standing." It 



was thought that she had been seriously 
damaged at first, as she began to take in 
water pretty rapidly, but it fortunately 
proved to be nothing more serious than 
the loss of a few feet of the keel and 
bow planking. The leak was soon stopped, 
and the "Bear" was ready to proceed. 
The captains of the whaling fleet gave 
valuable suggestions and showed much 
sympathy over the accident, when it was 
at first thought that the usefulness of 
the "Bear" for the trip might be im- 
paired. They contrived what they called 
a water telescope, which resembled a long 
piece of stovepipe with a lens fitted in 
the end. This they shoved beneath the 
surface of the water for a few feet, and 
it was wonderful how well the details of 
the accident to the " Bear's " keel were 
brought out. 

We lay oflE Brown Island June 1st and 
2d, then moved up a few miles oflE Tas- 
suisak, where we were stuck for two days. 
While we lay oflE this small settlement, the 
Danish head man of the place came oflf 
to visit us, drawn over the ice on his sled 
with six dogs. This was the first time I 
had noticed how the dogs worked. They 
seemed to have as much intelligence as 
a horse, and guided by the word of com- 
mand and a long whip, the team skimmed 
the ice like a breeze. 

This visit of the Dane proved unfortu- 
nate for us. He told Captain Schley that 
the ships were in a very exposed position 
and advised moving in closer to the settle- 
ment. This we did with some diflSculty, 
but no sooner had we gotten comfortably 
settled in our new berth than we saw sev- 
eral of the whalers steaming through a 
lead that had opened at the point which 
we had first abandoned. We unmoored 
from the ice as quickly as posssble and 
made a dash for the opening. The 
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" Thetis" wag leading, and just as we had 
fairly entered, the floe came together and 
we were canght hard and fast. The ship 
was severely pinched, the ice began to 
pile np around the bow and came pretty 
well up to the rail, but fortunately the 
bow was thrown high up on the ice, 
which relieved the pressure considera- 
bly and prevented the sides from being 
crushed in. The "Bear," fortunately, 
had not entered the lead, so she was 
free to help us ; we passed over to her 
bow one six-inch hemp hawser and a two- 
inch steel hawser, and both ships backed 
as hard as they could, but nothing hap- 
pened except the parting of both hawsers ; 
the ship had not budged an inch. Then 
we spent four hours in mining the ice 
and laying torpedoes — six gun cotton tor- 
pedoes on the starboard bow, six gun- 
powder charges on the port-side and two 
gun cotton charges under the bow. These 
mines were connected by a wire, and 
all discharged simultaneously by a small 
electric battery from the ship. The sight 
was a beautiful one ; ice was thrown in all 
directions, but the practical result was 
nothing; the sbip simply heaved, like the 
jumping frog of Calaveras, but didn't 
stir. The blasting was kept up for some 
hours more when suddenly the pressure 
relaxed, due more to tidal action perhaps, 
a lead opened for a couple of miles and 
we steamed through. - 

We had been stuck at a point off Horse's 
Head ; we now worked up to the Duck Is- 
lands, a distance of some fifteen miles. We 
got very familiar with the Duck Islands, as 
we did not get ten miles away from them 
from June 7th to 14th. We had now fair- 
ly entered Melville Bay. Captain Schley 
had determined to follow the inshore lead, 
or keep near what is called the foot ice. 
Some of the whalers attempted the " mid- 



dle passage," that is striking out into leads 
that may form in the midst of the pack, 
which is somewhat risky, as one or two 
of them afterwards found. McClintock, 
in 1857, attempted the "middle passage^' 
in the " Fox," bat was caught and frozen 
up in the pack and drifted backwards and 
forwards for eight months, until he was 
released by the ice melting thfe next sea* 
son. 

The week passed in the neighborhood of 
the Duck Islands was spent in surveying 
by the navigator ; he found the position of 
the Islands about three miles out. In 
fact, charts in these waters were wholly 
unreliable, no accurate survey having ever 
been made; we struck rocks where the 
charts indicated plenty of water, and once 
or twice we sailed over places that were 
marked as dry land; navigation was 
wholly a matter of chance coupled with 
judgment. The sportsman had rare op- 
portunities to test his skill, as these Islands 
swarmed with ducks and some brant 
geese; we built snow blinds and estab- 
lished ourselves on points, and the ducks 
would come around these points like a 
streak; you had to pull well ahead of 
them to bring them down, as they were 
not slow in getting away. 

To speak of the many slow, painful at- 
tempts to make even a mile or two some 
days, would be as tiresome to the reader 
as it was to us. The whaling fleet got 
pretty well scattered from this point, as 
they nearly all experimented on differ- 
ent leads. We could see the "Aurora" 
many miles off in the pack; the "Nar- 
whal " got " nipped " and her crew were 
about to abandon her, as her decks were 
"buckled" and she made a foot of water 
an hour, but after she was freed the crew 
returned to her, and although she was 
leaking about as fast as a steam pump 
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eoold free her, the captain (Saunders) 
said he was going to the whaling grounds 
and would take his chances of getting 
back. He got there all right. 

June 14th and 15th were red-letter 
days; by striking fortunate leads and by 
judicious "ramming" we accomplished 
nearly sixty miles. We had some of the 
whalers ahead of us ; the "Arctic," whom 
we feared most, struck a false lead and 
was behind ; the "Wolf" and "Aurora" 
were well in the van. On the morning 
of the 19th the captain sang down from 
the crow's-nest, "Open water ahead!" 
Cape York was close at hand, and we had 
every reason to hope to reach the " north 
water" at this point. The crowVnest, 
referred to above, was a barrel-shaped con- 
trivance fitted to the topmast; it gave 
an elevation of over one hundred feet 
from the deck, and this is where the cap- 
tain practically lived while we were in the 
ice. As it turned out, we were near a 
large body of open water, and the two 
whalers ("Aurora" and "Wolf") with 
whom we were in company also thought 
it was the " north water." The four ships 
now tried to see which could reach it first. 
In backing, to avoid a huge cake of flinty 
ice, our rudder brought up against an- 
other piece which split tliQ rudder-head 
clear through and came near carrying it 
away. Captain Schley signalled Emory 
to push ahead, and the " Bear" and "Au- 
rora" practically struck open water at the 
same time. Both crews gave three lusty 
cheers, as did ours a short time afterwards. 
After we got into clear water,Captain Fair- 
weather of the "Aurora" came on board, 
wished us God-speed, and said he was 
going to the south and west to I^ncaster 
Sound to try to catch whales. We sailed 
for Cape York, and sent in a party on 
sleds to see if they could find any natives. 



or any records of the Greely party. It 
took us just twenty days to cross Melville 
Bay, a distance something over two hun- 
dred miles ; it was a fight with the ele- 
ments from the start, and those in charge 
had many anxious moments. 

Thenceforward every prominent point 
of land was searched and a record left in a 
cairn. These cairns were constructed by 
building up a mound of stones, inside of 
which was placed a bottle containing the 
account of our visit ; the mound was then 
surmounted with a white flag, so as to at- 
tract attention. Parties were sent ashore 
at Conical Rock and a search made for 
records, but without result. At Coni- 
cal Rock the " Bear" was directed to pro- 
ceed to Cary Islands to see if any trace 
of the Greely party could be found there, 
and to examine the Nares' cache of pro- 
visions. We proceeded cautiously along 
the coast, skirting the foot-ice, and every 
now and then being stopped by large 
fields of ice. We landed a party at Cape 
Dudley Digges and built a cairn. We 
then passed a short distance up the great 
Petonick Glacier. This is one of the 
great breeders of icebergs ; the glacier is 
three miles across as it comes down to the 
sea. As far as the eye could reach in the 
neighboring waters could be seen icebergs 
of all shapes and sizes ; some huge ones 
that were grounded and were, possibly, 
centuries old, others that were floating off 
and would ultimately appear in the At- 
lantic when the summer sun released them 
from the pack. The apparent form of a 
berg depended a good deal on the imagi- 
nation of the beholder, like the shape of 
clouds ; some would compare a berg to a 
church with high steeples ; others would 
see a different resemblance; even to a 
mind that never knew sentiment the sight 
could not but be impressive. 
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From Cape Dudley Digges to Cape 
Athol, to Wostenbolme Island, to San- 
ders' Island — all these places were care- 
fully scrutinized and records left. 

At Wostenholrae Island we were vis- 
ited by a party of Esquimaux, who came 
over the ice on their sleds. There were 
about one dozen in the party, which made 
a most interesting group. They repre- 
sented a part of the Etah tribe of Esqui- 
maux, who dwell higher north than any 
other of the human race. They were 
mostly thick set and well-built, and looked 
fat and jolly. Although the day was a 
cold one, many of them showed a broad 
Imnd of unprotected skin between their 
sealskin blouse and breeches, which did 
not seem to inconvenience them in the 
least. Sir John Ross styled this tribe 
"the Arctic Highlanders;" atone time 
quite numerous, they have now dwindled 
to less than a hundred. We could learn 
nothing from them of any white men 
higher north, as they had not seen or 
heard of them. I was rather reluctant 
to see these people leave the ship, as they 
made a most interesting study. 

We stopped off Cape Parry and North- 
umberland Island, and then pushed on to 
Littleton Island, where we arrived June 
21st. No sign of life on the Island was 
seen from the ship, and it was at once 
surmised that Greely had never reached 
there. Three separate searching parties 
were sent out to explore the place. The 
Beebe cache was found undisturbed, 
also the small cache that Nares had left. 
After working all day, and landing a fresh 
supply of provisions, in case of accident 
overtaking us, we thought it best to push 
on. We were now waiting for the " Bear " 
with some little anxiety, as she had been 
separated from us for three days. As we 
were about to cast loose f mm. the hcrg to 



which we were anchored and proceed 
across the strait alone, the " Bear" came 
in sight; it seems that she had gotten into 
a dense fog and was unable to get out of 
the ice for two days. 

On Sunday afternoon, June 22d, we 
crossed Smith's Strait and headed direct 
for Cape Sabine, our intention being to 
examine the cache that Beebe had left in 

1882, and the one that Garlington left in 

1883, to add to them, and then proceed 
to the edge of the Polar pack, which was 
plainly seen a few miles beyond. All 
preparations had been made to send out 
expeditions to the north with sleds and 
boats ; Chief Engineer Melville was to be 
given command of this party, on account 
of his great experience in working with 
sleds and boats over the ice. It had 
only been two years since he made the 
famous retreat over the ice, after the 
sinking of the "Jeannette," when he was 
the only one that was fortunate enough 
to bring his detachment of thirteen 
through safely. 

While these preparations were going 
on I was amused at a young man 
who gave Melville suggestions as to 
how dogs ought to be harnessed to the 
sled, and how they ought to be driven ; 
he had that self-confidence of which Ma- 
caulay spoke, when he said that a certain 
person " was ready to take command of 
the channel fleet or perform the operation 
for stone in the bladder at a few hours' 
notice." The remarks that Melville made 
in answer to these suggestions would not 
bear repeating to a Sunday-school class. 
However, the expedition on sleds did not 
have to, be undertaken, and Melville's ex- 
perience was not called into question. 

The two ships came up to Baird Inlet 
about 8 P. M. ; nearly all that could be 
spared were organized into searching 
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parties and sent out to explore the land. 
In about an bourns time a seaman named 
Yewell climbed to the top of Cape Sabine 
and there found a cairn ; he broke into 
and discovered there several records left 
by Greely ; he came running and stum- 
bling and cheering, as one possessed, to- 
wards the "Thetis." Many of the re- 
cords were of some length, telling of the 
work accomplished by the expedition ; 
another, telling of their retreat from their 
station to Baird Inlet. The two short 
ones possessed the most thrilling interest ; 
one dated September 30, 1883, read : 
" Visit Brevoort Island for maps and re- 
cords in English cairn. Our party win- 
ter under desperate circumstances, in 
imminent danger of starvation, on the 
north side Baird Inlet. All well ; twenty- 
five yet in party." The next record was 
dated October 21, 1883, and read: "My 
party is now permanently encamped on 
the west side of a small neck of land ; dis- 
tant about equally from Cape Sabine and 
Cocked Hat Island ; all well." 

As this record had been made eight 
months previously, there was little hope in 
the minds of the rescuers of finding any 
of the party alive. As the searchers from 
the "Thetis" were a good distance from 
the ship, Schley went on board the 
" Bear " and moved off around the point. 
The " Thetis" sounded her steam whistle 
to recall the people to the ship ; and this 
sound was borne faintly by the wind to 
the few survivors who lay dying in a tent 
some three or four miles away. It did not 
take long for every one to get aboard, as 
they had already seen Yewell running back 
to the ship, and when the whistle recalled 
them, they knew something momentous 
was at hand. 

The landing party from the "Bear" 
had reached Greely's party about half 



an hour before the "Thetis" came up. 
The medical officers of the ships (Dr. 
Ames and I) were early on the ground, 
and we found the seven survivors in a 
most desperate and deplorable condi- 
tion. It had been blowing a gale for 
three days, and the small army tent 
beneath which they had taken shelter 
was almost completely blown over, as 
they had not strength enough to secure 
it upright. Inside the wrecked tent were 
Lieutenant Greely, Sergeant Ellison and 
Private Connell. Greely seemed dazed 
and stunned; he said, "Here we are, 
seven of us left, dying like men." He 
gradually became excited and wished to 
talk on many subjects ; he was with diffi- 
culty calmed down and was given a little 
nourishment, which he ate slowly and de- 
liberately at first, then almost ravenously, 
and was very much excited when more 
was denied him. 

Private Connel was in extremis ; he 
would not have lived another hour; he 
was cold and pulseless. It was with dif- 
ficulty his jaw was forced open and a 
small quantity of brandy poured down his 
throat ; the flickering flame was fanned 
back into life, as he soon responded to 
stimulants, and in an hour's time he was 
able to swallow a little warm milk. 

Sergeant ElHson lay over in one comer 
of the tent ; his hands and feet had been 
frozen, and nature had performed . the 
amputation ; to his right wrist he had a 
fork strapped and to his left a spoon ; the 
others had carefully shared with him 
what little they had, and his physical 
condition was not really so bad as that of 
the rest of the party ; he certainly pre- 
sented a pitiable sight. Poor Ellison had 
been frost-bitten in a desperate effort to 
bring into camp some beef that had been 
cached at Capt^sabella (seventy-miles dis- 
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tant); he and Kice attempted the jour- 
ney ; they reached the place, and were 
returning with the meat, when Ellison 
was overcome, and Rice abandoned the 
meat and struggled along to camp with 
his disabled companion. 

Lying on the outside of the tent were 
Biederbeck (the hospital steward), Fred- 
ericks and. Brainard. Long, when he 
heard the steam whistle blow, managed 
to crawl to the top of the hill and saw 
the rescue party coming ; he managed to 
crawl to the landing and meet them as 
they came ashore. He waved his hand, 
saying, " They are up on the hill." The 
poor fellow showed no inclination to re- 
trace his steps. He was at once taken oflE 
to the " Bear," where he gave Captain 
Schley a disjointed acconnt of the party. 
He would interrupt his narrative every 
now and then with the exclamation, " It 
was a hard winter, a hard winter" — 
the tone of the voice more than the words 
expressing the suffering they had endured. 
Desolation everywhere marked the site 
of Greely's camp — articles of clothing, the 
remains of small camp-fires, tin-pots and 
cans scattered around in confusion. One 
hundred yitrds back of the tent was the 
graveyard ; ten small mounds marked so 
many graves. The graves of those who 
died first were prepared with some care, 
stones being built around with some reg- 
ularity ; but each successive grave marked 
the weakness of the survivors, till finally 
the last were simply laid on the ground 
with a little loose gravel thrown over 
them. Private Schneider, who died on 
June 18th, was found lying a few yards 
from the tent, where they were enabled 
to drag him, and no pretense was made 
at burial. 

Greeley withdrew with his party (as 
agreed on) from Fort Conger, the name 



he had given his signal station, on August 
9th. He retreated south with three boats, 
towed by a steam launch. On September 
10th he was obliged to abandon the steam 
launch and one boat on account of the ice. 
They were adrift on the floe. Twice they 
came within three miles of Cocked Hat 
Island and Cape Sabine, and each time 
were driven out by a southwest gale. 
They were unable to make a landing un- 
til September 29th, which they did near 
the point where the records were found. 
Having sent an advance detaclmaent 
ahead, which found and reported that a 
cacjie of provisions existed at Cape Sa- 
bine (some fifteen miles to the northward), 
it was deemed expedient to move the 
whole command up to that neighborhood 
rather than send for the provisions and 
winter at Baird Inlet. Finally, on Octo- 
ber 25th, they moved around to a point 
between Cape Sabine and Cocked Hat 
Island (latitude 78*" 45' K, longitude 74° 
15', W.). The site of their winter quar- 
ters was sheltered between high ridges of 
mountains, which screened them in a 
measure from the northerly and south- 
erly winds. A glacier was situated at the 
foot of the mountains about a mile dis- 
tant. They constructed a house of loose 
rock and moss, the walls being three feet 
thick ; the roofing consisted of old can- 
vas stretched over a boat ; the dimensions 
of the hut being just large enough to let 
each man stretch out in his sleeping-bag, 
the air space was very limited. About 
two hundred yards to the south of the 
hut was a lake containing brackish water; 
this they were obliged to drink after 
melting the ice. After taking a full ac- 
count of all the provisions collected from 
the caches, they found that there was a 
full ration (about forty-six ounces solid 
food per diem) for each man for forty 
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days. It was determined to divide this 
lip so that it would last till March 1st, and 
pat aside from this meagre allowance 
enough to last ten days longer, on which 
they calculated to make the trip across 
the Straits to Littleton Island. Each 
man now had 14.8 ounces as a daily ra- 
tion for the next four months. 

March 1st found the party intact, with 
the exception of Sergeant Cross, who died 
in January with well-marked symptoms of 
scurvy, the only case of pronounced scnrvy 
that developed, and Hans, their Esqui- 
maux hunter, who was drowned in Feb- 
ruary, while out hunting in his kyack, the 
ice having cut the boat through. The 
straits had been left open all winter by a 
series of violent gales, so that the attempt 
to cross to Littleton Island had to be aban- 
doned. Their remaining stores were now 
divided up to eight ounces a day and were 
to last until May 12th, when everything 
would be gone. The sun had now re- 
turned after an absence of one hundred 
and twenty-eight days, and they cherished 
great hope of replenishing their stores 
with game ; but this hope proved idle, as 
the birds and seals seemed to avoid this 
particular place, whereas we found Lit- 
tleton Island teeming with game of all 
descriptions. 

After the last reduction of the ration 
the party began to fail rapidly. On 
March 24th they were nearly all asphyx- 
iated in their hut; they lit the alcohol 
stove and forgot to remove the rags from 
the vent hole in the roof; the oxygen was 
soon burned out of the already vitiated 
air arid they were soon overcome with 
faintness and vertigo; it was with diffi^ 
culty they stumbled into the air ; and 
being poorly clad for the temperature 
outside (46° F.), many were frostbitten, 
and the bad effects of the mishap wore 



felt for a long time afterwards. After 
May 12th everything like a regular ration 
was exhausted; they caught a few sea 
fleas or shrimp ; they boiled up their seal- 
skin clothes and boots, and boiled a moss 
that was found on the rocks. After they 
had exhausted the supply of moss around 
the camp they gathered the black lichen 
from the rocks (crdpe de roche) and boiled 
that; although Kane and Hayes had de- 
clared that it was unfit for food, yet some 
of them said it was palatable ; some of the 
more humorous of the party called the 
lichen the "Arctic mushroom." 

There seemed to be but little acute 
suffering from the lack of food. It was 
only after the introduction of food into 
the stomach that the craving became great. 
The deaths seemed to take place from 
dropsy around the heart. The feet and 
face became puffed and bloated, owing 
to the extreme thinness of the blood; 
they would always know that the end 
was near when they saw those indica- 
tions. When it is considered that for 
nine months they were on the ration as 
detailed, had nothing but brackish water 
to drink, no artificial warmth, living hud- 
dled together in their hut during the long 
dreary winter in a temperature ranging 
from 5° to 10° F., with a cubic air space 
of seventy feet per man, the condition in 
which the survivors were found will not 
be wondered at. In May they moved out 
of their hut and erected a small army 
tent on the hill where they were found. 
Out of the twenty-five who reached Baird 
Inlet safely, having lived in good health 
through two previous Arctic winters, only 
seven survived. They were Lieutenant 
A. W. Greely, Henry Biederbech (hospi- 
tal steward). Sergeants Brainard, Long, 
Fredericks >»nd Ellison and Private Con- 
nell. 
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Our principal care now was with the 
liring; though saved, there was yet dan- 
ger of losing some of them. For two or 
three hours the medical officers worked 
over them until it was thouglit they could 
bear transportation to the ships. Greely, 
Brainard, Biederbech and Connell were 
taken on board the "Thetis;" Long, 
Fredericks and Ellison on the "Bear." 
The utmost care and vigilance had to be 
observed in their treatment. At first they 
were given raw beef, hashed up, in small 
quantities every hour or two. This was 
kept up for two days until their stomachs 
were strong enough to stand a more lib- 
eral diet. After staying around the camp 
for two days and gathering up all the 
records and effects and exhuming the 
bodies, which we brought on board, the 
ships were turned towards the south. 

The trip back across Melville Bay was 
uneventful. When about half way over 
we met six of the whalers that had just 
gotten free from the ice and were on their 
way to the whaling grounds. When a 
short distance from Upernavik we met 
the " Alert," struggling along in the ice, 
with the collier " Loch Garry." She was 
trying to make Littleton Island to de- 
posit her stores and leave the coal of the 
steauier she was convoying. On July 
5th we arrived at Disko. Here Sergeant 
Ellison died. It had become necessary to 
make an amputation of both feet, as in- 
flammation had set in around the pro- 
truding bones. He lingered for two days 
after the operation. 

At Disko, the "Thetis" unshipped the 
old rudder that had been injured in the 
ice and shipped a spare one that we had 
fortunately brought along. 

On July 9th we set out for St. John's. 
The sun set for the first time, on the 18th, 
since we had crossed the Arctic circle. 



" In the infinite windows of Heaven the 
stars appeared, the forget-me-nots of the 
angels." How pleasant it once more ap- 
peared to have the regular succession of 
day and night ! We arrived at St. John's 
July 16th. A delay of a week was occa- 
sioned by having the bodies put in metal- 
lic caskets for better transportation home. 
Came into Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
on August r, with the whole Xorth At- 
lantic fleet to welcome us, and wives and 
sweethearts besides. 

Edward H. Green, 
Surgeon U. S. Navy. 



UNVEILING OF THE BUST OF 
PROF. JOHN B. MINOR. 



The most interesting feature of the 
Finals just ended was the unveiling of 
the life-size marble bust of Prof. John 
B. Minor, LL. D., made by Valentine, tlie 
well known Richmond sculptor, and pre- 
sented to the University Library by the 
Law Alumni in commemoration of the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of Prof. Minor's in- 
cumbency of the Chair of Law. The bust 
is handsomely mounted upon a polished 
pedestal, with the following inscription : 
1845 

HE TAUGHT THE LAW 

AND THE REASON 

THEREOF 

1895 

An illustration of the bust, witli the ped- 
estal omitted, is presented in our frontis- 
piece. 

The ceremonies of the unveiling and 
presentation took place in the Public Hall 
on Wednesday morning, June 12, in the 
presence of a large and distinguished 
audience. 

The presentation speech was made by 
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Mr. J. B. Green (B. L. '70), Instructor in 
the Law Department, and Chairman of 
the Bust Committee; to whom, as the 
leading spirit in the movement, was fit- 
tingly accorded the honor of unveiling 
and presenting the bust on behalf of the 
Committee. 

The appropriateness and pathos of the 
closing lines of Mr. Green's address will 
be appreciated when it is known that he 
has been totally blind from early child- 
hood. He spoke as follows: 

Ladies and Oendemen : 

In behalf of the Minor Bust Committee, it now 
becomes my pleasant duly to present to the Uni- 




PROF. JOHN B. MINOR. 

vei^ity Library the fruits of our labor of love. It 
seldom happens that human hopes are fully realized, 
but this occasion is an exception to the rule. Our 
trust is executed. Unlike Mark Antony, I come to 
praise, and not to bury Csesar. That Caesar made a 
bloody track through history. His commentaries 
are filled with moving legions, camps, forts, bridges, 
military plans, countries devastated, peoples subju- 
gated, and " all the pomp and circumstance of glori- 
ous war.*' Ours hath his victories of peace no less 
renowned. His record b of human rights, and the 
means of redressing and preventing wrong. It is 
summarized in the inscription on this pedestal: 
"1845 — He taught the law and the reason there- 
of — 1 895." By mathematics we sound depths, scale 
heights, join the stately procession of the planets, 
and peer over the edge of time into infinity. By 
law we live. Our uncrowned king hath taught us 
how. The ever present, ever pressing question on 
the lips of childhood and age is. Why ? So far as 



the science of law is concerned, John B. Minor 
has answered it satisfactorily. This marble typifies 
his purity of character, such parity as the grandest 
law-giver who ever trod the earth had in mind when 
He said ''Blessed are the pare in heart" The 
granite supporting the marble shows forth tboee 
basic principles governing man's intercourse with 
his fellow-man, embodied in his teachings and en- 
during as rock. Fifty years are not long, com- 
pared with the period that thb stone lay in the 
everlasting hills before the chisel of genius called 
it into form. But reckoned by unremitting toil and 
results, and the history that the past fifty years have 
made, their importance cannot be over-estimated. 
It was truly said at the outset of this enterprise, 
"His works are a monument to a noble life, his 
ability and Christian character insure our lasting 
remembrance." Yet it seems fit that the student of 
the future should look upon this face in marble and 
say of us, " Behold how they loved him." Brother 
Alumni, I thank you for words of cheer and hearty 
cooperation in this work, and now oar great ex- 
pounder of the law may take his place beside the 
founder of the University, who framed the Virginia 
law of descent and the Declaration of American 
Independence. 

As the speaker lifted the veil he said : 

Thoo art unveiled to all save me. 

Yet a niche in my heart is filled by thee. 

Prof. Wm. M. Thornton, Chairman of 
the Faculty, in accepting the bust, on be- 
half of the University, said : 

Mr, President, Brother Alumni, Ladies and QentU- 
men: 
A great university is builded not only for the 
day that now is, but for the ages that are to come. 
Its life is measured not by years and decades, but 
by centuries and milleniums. Its materials are not 
brick and mortar, nor sculptured stone and graven 
bronze, but the thought and the care and the love 
and the devotion of him who founded the structure 
and of those who labored after him to broaden its 
basis, to lift its stately walls in enduring strength, 
to raise its towers and pinnacles into the everlasting 
heavens. If there be in such a school any harmony 
of outline or grace of beauty, any lasting robustness 
or power or might, His found not in the things that 
are material and transient, but in those things that 
are immaterial and eternal. The life of its devoted 
teachers, their k a ruing and love of science, the sweet 
and gracious influences of character and inle li- 
gence which flow from them into the listening 
hearts around their feet — these are the things thai 
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make for greatnefls, that bind together its past and 
present ftDd fatare, that make of it a power in the 
State and a vital spring of moral and intellectual 
^neiKies. 

We assemble here to-day to give to onr convic- 
tioDB outward and visible expression. This noble 
portrait of a great teacher, supreme in the class- 
room, wise in counsel, fearless in danger, generous 
and kind and gentle, alluring men to the love of 
science by the gracious radiance of his own serene 
nature, tells to the world how the Alumni of this 
University have learned to vnlue not learning only, 
but the spirit of untarnished truth, the chastity of 
stainless honor, the blessed effluence of a pure and 
lofty life. 

It is my pleasing duty on behalf of the Visitors 
of this University, on behalf of my colleagues, on 
behalf of onr Alumni and our studentfs to accept 
with grateful hearts this sacred gift These marble 
lips, brother Alnroni, seem to speak to you many a 
remembered lesson of justice and righteousness and 
temperance and truth. To us, my colleagues, they 
tell of prizes in the teacher's life above riches and 
renown. To you, young gentlemen, they seem with 
Apostolic fervor to say — "Whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things 
are of good report, think on these things." The 
swift years will soon bring other feet than ours to 
tread these shadowy arcades ; other voices will fill 
these halls; other laborers will reap the harvests 
which we are sowing. But the seeds of truth and 
purity and fidelity and learning, which this man 
has planted, are the seeds of perennial growths— of 
plants that will rise into stately majesty, and blossom 
into fragrance, and bear their precious fruit of manly 
living throngh the long years that are to come. 
Well may all lovers of this University, all friends 
of truth and learning, uniie with us in the heart- 
felt benediction — God bless John B. Minor. 

It has seemed to the Committee charged with the 
fulfillment of this task of love, that some graduate 
of the University Law School should speak to us 
of our noble old professor's life and work. There 
were many who wouM have fulfilled worthily this 
honorable service. But among them all one name 
rose conspicuous, a name honored in the councils 
of this nation — a name synonymous with learn- 
ing in the law, with eloquent discourse, with loyal 
service to Alma Mater — a name dear to Virgin- 
ians—the name of John W. Daniel. Permit me 
to present to an audience of admiring friends one 
who needs no introduction upon this stage. 

Senator John W. Daniel, as the orator 



of the occasion, on behalf of the Alumni, 
spoke as follows : 

Oendemen of the Board of Visitors and of the Faculty 
• of the University of Virginia: 

Nations are accustomed to load with honors and 
emoluments those generals who bring to their capi- 
tals the captives and the spoils of war. 

Much more happiness should they find in cele- 
brating those characters who instill into society the 
wholesome principles which inure to the establish- 
ment of justice, and to the peaceful settlement of 
public and private controversy. Such a character 
brings forth our meed of praise to-day. 

I am commissioned by the present and former 
pupils of Professor John B. Minor to present to you 
this animated bust of him, our beloved preceptor in 
the law. It is the image <»f a great teacher, from the 
chisel of a great artist; and embracing his features, 
it embodies also the gratitude and affection which 
his pupils bear for him and for their Alma Mater. 

The man and the institution stand together in 
their contemplation, and it was natural for their 
attachment to each to seek expression in a form 
that would preserve their association. How, indeed, 
could they be separated? For now is fulfilled the 
fiftieth year of their identification, and on the fond 
memories of the law student's life John B. Minor 
and the University of Virginia are indissolubly 
blended in the happy companionship of mutual dig- 
nity, usefulness, congeniality and honor. 

Well might we hesitate whom the most to congrat- 
ulate upon this mellow anniversary. Should it be 
the State of which our honored friend has been so 
excellent a citizen? Should it be the University of 
which he has been so splendid a servant? Should 
it be the Faculty which has found him so admirable 
a colleague? Should it be the bench and the bar 
which he has strengthened and illumined ? Should 
it be the students who have derived such great ad- 
vantages from his teachings? Or should it be he 
who has climbed on well spent days to this altitude 
of years, and who may now look back as on some 
fine landscape of orchards and gardens, in serene 
contemplation of his fruitful labors? I could not 
solve the question did I not remember ** it is more 
blessed to give than to receive." His is that bene- 
diction ; and to him must go our warmest and most 
cordial congratulations. The joy and accomplish- 
ments of life are so intermingled with sorrows, dis- 
appointments, casualties and short-comings, that few 
are those things which may be called "satisfac- 
tions." But here is satisfaction : a man and his 
mission so well met, an institution and its coadjutor 
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so well confonned, a career so roondlj run and a 
great work so consammately accomplished, that this 
day fills OS with the contentment and exultation of 
a public triumph. 

And public triumph, indeed, it is, of surpassing 
interest Right nobly has thb august seat of learn- 
ing, brought into being under the leadership of a 
great president, and under the patronage of that rare 
trio of presidents— Jefferson, Madison and Mon- 
roe — right nobly has it fulfilled the benevolent 
dreams of its founder, as witness its flourishing 
schools, its eminent faculty, and its great reputa- 
tion. Well did that founder appreciate the saying 
of Bacon, *'the sciences dwell sociably together,'' 
the genial thought from which Universities spring; 
and that other saying, '* the sparks of all the sciences 
are to be found in the ashes of the law.'' 

For this University, the darling of his old age, he 
desired everything that could conduce to broad en- 
lightenment He would have no professor here, as 
he said, who was not "of the first order of science 
in his line." As such in all branches were not then 
obtainable in our young Republic, he would bring 
from Oxford the classical professor, from Cambridge 
that of mathematics, and from Edinburgh that of 
anatomy. But as to the law — the science that was 
taking new root and a fresh graft, on a new soil, he 
recommended an American — Francis Walker Gil- 
mer, of this State, whom he described as '* the best 
educated subject we have raised since the Revolu- 
tion " This accomplished gentleman was the first 
appointee as Professor of Law in the University, but 
dying before the Law School was opened, he was suc- 
ceeded by John Tayloe Lomaz, who began his lec- 
tures here in 1825. Resigning in a few years to 
take a seat upon the bench, John A. O. Davis took 
his place, and in 1840, upon his death, Henry St 
George Tucker took his, to be succeeded in turn by 
John B. Minor, in 1845. For some years alone, but 
since 1850 with able associates and assistants, he has 
been here as a teacher of his profession ; and rising 
to the full height of the Jefi^ersonian standard, he 
has proved-himself *' of the first order of science in 
his line." Who can measure the vast influence for 
good that such a teacher as he has been has exer- 
cised? The character and minds of thousands of 
students have felt bis moulding and enlightening 
power ; and forth they have gone from his lecture- 
room into the stormy masses of humanity in well 
drilled annual detachments, as fresh recruits to the 
cause of justice. 

The leaven of his instruction upon the most 
important topics that concern society, from the 
domestic relations to the greatest question's of cun- 



stltulional law, has permeated, through hia disciples 
and his compositions, into every Commonwealth of 
the Union, to every department of municipal, State 
and Federal affairs, and has been felt in every cou^ 
cil chamber, court- room and legislative halL Like 
Blackstone and Kent and Story and Cooley, be has 
been a teacher of teachers, a law-maker to legisU- 
tors and a supreme court to judges. 

That Professor Minor has been eminently suc- 
cessful as a teacher of his profession is the universal 
verdict and a self-evident fact ^ Ezitus acta probat" 
the maxim of Washington, is the test of all human 
workmanship, and this success attests more than any 
eulogium the eminent abilities and virtues with 
which he has performed his arduous and delicate 
tasks. To add my testimony to them would only 
be to add a pebble to a monumental pile, yet I daim 
the privilege of stating what I have often said, that 
I do not believe his superior as a law teacher ever 
existed. 

The great teacher must have an elevated concep- 
tion of his mission, and a character that furnishes 
constant sanction to his purposes and his labor^. 
The great lawyers, whether at the bar, in the lecture- 
room or on the bench, have been the men who stood 
for great moral principles, and impressed them into 
the spirit of the law. The law, indeed, is the pub- 
lic conscience uttered as the public will and sanc- 
tioned by the public power. It deals with rigfatB 
in order to defend and preserve them. It deals 
with wrongs in order to repair them and prevent 
them. Its end is justice; and justice means peace 
and honor. What is that great system of equity 
jurisprudence which we see advancing its lines and 
enlarging its jurisdiction from generation to gen- 
eration ? Marching on and on, planing away the 
sharp angles and rough edges of the common law, 
supplementing its deficiencies, softening its rigors, 
forerunning its purpose, and governing its fruits? 
What is it but the expansion of the public con- 
science and the reaching forth of its hands to refine 
the standards of right and to perfect the remedies 
for the prevention and rectification of wrongs? 

Plato has compared the progressive life of society 
to the prolonged life of a single man. The career 
of equity may be in like manner compared to the 
prolonged life of a single judge who fashions his 
decrees according to the most favorable, beneficent 
and enlightened view of the times. 

Blackstone gives us the ideal citizen in one " who 
lives honestly, hurts nob<>dy and renders to every 
man his due." Such has our preceptor been. Zeni>- 
crates, the sublime philosopher, was once asked what 
his disciples learned, and he replied: '* To do that 
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of their own accord which thej might be compelled 
to do b/ law." So has oor preceptor taught His 
highest aim has been to imbue his pupils with those 
instincts of right doing and right thinking without 
which thej might become bookworms, phrase- 
mongers, plea-jugglers and money-getters, but never 
lawyers in any reputable sense of the term. They 
have learned thb not only from his precept, but from 
his example, for they have seen him governing him- 
self according to the rigors of the common law and 
dealing with others according to the principles of 
equity. When he has wished his pupils, ailer the 
manner of Coke, " the gladsome light of jurispru- 
dence, the loveliness of temperance, the stability of 
fortitude, and the solidity of justice,'' he has in- 
voked for them only what he himself possessed. 

The lawyer's mission is the law's mission, the 
making of peace with honor. He who perverts it 
to the stirring up of strife for profit is a db^grace to 
his profession, an Arnold to his country and a Judas 
to his kind. It is force of character and height 
of opinion that make the able lawyer. They can 
only be built op on the foundation of strict integrity, 
faithful courage and sound judgment, and these 
have been the things that John B. Minor has taught 
here. 

From his luminous and equitable character, as 
from the head waters of a river, have flowed into 
the various channels of Mr. Minor's professional 
life, the various arts and virtues which he has 
brought to bear in stimulating and ennobling the 
hearts and minds entrusted to his care. Patience, 
prudence and punctuality ; concentration and con- 
tinuous attention to the business in hand; infinite 
tact and painstaking ; sweetness of temper, mild and 
winning manner, imfailing courtesy and considera- 
tion, modesty with all— with what long and laborious 
fidelity has he exercised these virtues here ! 

With what fatherly interest has he followed his 
old pupils in their professional toils. Who amongst 
them, struggling with the responsibility of his first 
important case, or "corked" by some knotty ques- 
tion, has not imposed upon his good nature by 
writing to him to aid in unriddling the riddle? 
Had he been cold, selfish and indifferent, the waste- 
basket would have been the eager receptacle of such 
epistles, but he alwa3rs took time from his exacting 
labors to give polite and learned response, showing 
the warm sympathy he felt in his pupil's success, and 
a nobility of character beyond money and beyond 
price. 

The method of imparting instruction pursued by 
Mr. Minor has placed his wisdom on a plane with 
his moral qualifications. Adopting the system of 



analysis which was delineated by Hale and ampli- 
fied by Blackstone, he built upon it those expositions 
of common-law principles and statutory alterations 
which reveal the law to the mind's eye as a topo- 
graphical map of a country cast in has relief. His 
pupils see the law in looking at his analysis on a 
blackboard or on the printed page as you will see 
on such a cast the outline of boundaries and the 
courses of streams, and realize the relative import- 
ance of the main principles with their ramifications 
and exceptions, as they would realize the propor- 
tionate elevation of mountains and plains and val- 
leys. To this analytical plan he added his oral lec- 
tures, as if a painter were to come along and turn 
the map into a picture, clothing the naked land- 
scape with animation and verdure. Two great ends 
are subserved by this method. First, he enables the 
student to grasp principles in detail with contempo- 
raneous sense of their comparative importance, and 
to take step by step with cleverness, firmness and 
precision. He has seemed to us to cut the law, as 
it were, into thin slices, and to cater it out in forms 
of appetizing delicacy and ea^y digestion. To those 
who like them (some think it b an acquired taste), 
he has even made tempting dishes of springing uses, 
resulting trusts, conditional limitations, executory 
devises and contingent remainders. He has also by 
this method given a valuable hint to the practitioner 
in preparing the argument of cases. There is some- 
thing appalling in a great mass of tangled and con- 
tradictory testimony in a complicated case, when it 
is laid before an inexperienced and untrained mind. 
It looks like *'a mighty maze without a plain," an 
awful chaos — rudU indigeataque moles. But there 
is a clue to every labyrinth ; there is a clarifier of 
every muddy problem ; there b a sword for every 
Gordian knot ; and a resolvent for every difiiculty. 
They are to be found in those ** rugged maxims 
hewn from life " in which the common-law is so 
abundant; and the analytical method of '^ Minor's 
Institutes" and Minor's Lectures have seemed to 
me to probe at once into the dark places, to reduce 
and clarify the massive mysteries into lucid order, 
to turn on the electric light of those maxims which 
have been well called " the condensed good sense of 
nations." 

That remarkable work, ^* Minor's Institutes," 
cannot be surpassed as a vade mecum of the 
law. It b like a statue — solid, compact, clean cot. 
Thomas Jeflerson lamented that Mathew Bacon 
adopted the alphabetical, or dictionary, system, in 
hb abridgement How a scientific mind like his 
would have delighted in a scientific work like this. 
It has been said of Francb Bacon's essays that of all 
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oompoeitions they contained " the most matter in 
fewest words ;'* and Minorca Institutes contain more 
law in fewer words than anj work in legal literature 
with which I am acquainted. The Roman forum 
had an empty place lacking Cato's figure ; and a 
lawyer's library without this book has one also. 
^ In the substance of his teaching, Professor Minor 
has impressed the fact that nearly all the principles 
of our jurisprudence are derived from the com- 
mon law, whatever may be the change of form. Fol- 
lowing the maxim, *' it is better to seek the fountain 
than to follow the stream/' he has carried his pupils 
to the very source of the law, and grounded them 
in the reasons which underlie its original base and 
its progressive development. The law is a living 
thing and not a dead one. All living things grow 
and change and the law must ever grow and shift 
and change to conform itself to the conditions it 
has to deal with and to take on the improve- 
ment that time suggests. But the principle of 
its being, rooted in social necessity, remains the 
same, and no study of its recent changes can be 
profitably made without penetrating to the roots and 
analyzing the soil from which its stem and branches 
sprung. No improvements in explosives or ^re 
arms will ever rule Caesar or Napoleon Bonaparte 
out of consideration to him who studies the art of 
war. No difference of language or lapse of time 
will ever dethrone the ascendancy of Homer and 
Shakespeare to him who studies the art of poetry. 
No new fashions will ever antiquate Demosthenes 
or Cicero to him who studies the art of speech, and 
no revolutions of government or revisions of the 
statutes will ever displace Coke and Blackstone and 
Kent and Minor as the mastersof him who seeks him- 
self to master the jurisprudence of the English-speak- 
ing family. Were I going into a great case involving 
fundamental doctrines to- morrow, I would be more 
apprehensive of the antagonist who was thoroughly 
versed in the works of these eminent expounders, 
than of one who had only collated recent cases. 
Take care of the principles and the cases will take 
care of themselves. I have seen a chancery case 
that had run on for years, with accumulated papers 
that would fill a barrel, ended by the suggestion of 
an elementary common-law principle. I have seen 
a stoutly contested suit in ejectment, involving title 
to real estate, disposed of by a citation of a doctrine 
that might be found in the text-books of the com- 
mon law, and which had been blurred and mutilated 
by an error started in one State report and per- 
petuated by decisions from State to State and passed 
on into text-books, all because the first court that 
decided the point made was ignorant of elementary 



distinctions. We may codify the statutes as much 
as we please ; we may revise systems of pleadings 
as much as we please ; we may adopt all the labor- 
saving inventions, and take all the short cuts to the 
Pierian springs that the wit of man may devise, but 
before the practitioner gets through dealing with 
them, when he meets a foeman worthy of hb steel, 
he will need the weapons of these armories and long 
for the bed-rock of learning to which we have 
pointed in Minor's Institutes, as much as Wellington 
longed for Blucher's coming at Waterloo. 

There is something bewildering in the prolific 
brood of books that are poured forth from the re- 
porters' hands, and the bewilderment gets greater 
and greater as time goes on. A hundred and fifty 
years ago John Strange lamented in his reports that 
the law was overwhelmed with such literature, yet, 
in 1776, when our Independence was declared, there 
were only about one hundred and fifty reports, cov- 
ering a period of five hundred years of English law. 
For the single year 1894 the United States Digest 
contains citations from two hundred and forty-two 
new volumes of reports ; and the cry is still they 
come, ''not single file, but in battalions." What 
shall we do about them ? I would answer as our 
teacher by his system, " Out of the old fields cometh 
all this new com." Like the Boman who looked to 
the westward sky to catch there painted ttie first re- 
flection of the morning beam, so I would look to 
those old fields for the germs, the reasons, and the 
inspirations of our modem doctrines. 

To an American, more than to the citizen of any 
other nation, b law learning important, for he is 
himself a sovereign interpreter and creator of the 
law ; and to him is the common law most important, 
for in it are to be found the roots and the safeguards 
of our liberties as a people. 

Our bills of rights and our American constitutions 
are in large part but echoes from the ancient battle- 
fields of English freedom. The James and the Po- 
tomac did not become sacred streams till the waters 
of Runnymede had emptied into them. The Italian 
priest and the Norman conqueror disrelished the 
common law because of its stubborn maintenance of 
individual right, its detestation for arbitrary power, 
and its proclivities to self-government ; and it was 
for this reason that it was long excluded from the 
courses of instmction in English universities. The 
lectures of Blackstone, delivered at first as a private 
adventure to the students of Oxford, marked the 
renascence of the common law, and all his eulogies 
of royalty could not extinguish those lambent fires 
of Helf- right and local right which flamed through 
them. His commentaries were the text-books of the 
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fathers of the American reyolution, and if we prize 
our right of trial bj jnry, the writ of habecLS corpuSy 
the liberty of the press, the freedom of speech, the 
natural rights of persons and the rights of property, 
we most cherish their safegnards as we trace them 
in the literature of the common law. 

The teacher may not be able to signalize himself 
like a general on a battle6eld by a single exploit, 
or by a single great measure, like a statesman in 
council, but one who has for fifty years laid siege to 
duty and maintained, illustrated and impressed with 
unsurpassed ability the cardinal principles on which 
the welfare of society rests, and on which our 
mighty structures of free government have been 
founded, has done more for his country and his kind 
than a general of many victories or a statesman of 
many measures, and has placed himself on the 
highest pedestal as a human benefactor. 

Such has been the memorable achievement of him 
whose work we celebrate, whose character we honor, 
and whose likeness in marble we present to you now. 

Long may this University flourish, cherishing this 
effigy amongst the relics of the wise and great who 
have been its patrons and models. And that yet 
longer years of health and usefulness may be his, 
we devoutly pray. But long after he has passed to 
that blessed sphere where the spirits of just men 
are made perfect, the wholesome influences he set 
in motion will remain active and potent in the 
afi&irs of men. 

As long — aye, longer — than the fine grains of this 
polished stone shall hold together, his work will 
stand ; and longer than it shall retain its whiteness 
will endure his chaste and noble fame. 

After the unveiling exercises were over, 
Professor Minor, who was too feeble, as 
well as too modest, to attend, held, at his 
residence, a reception which was largely 
attended by students, residents and vis- 
itors. The occasion was altogether a most 
happy one. The venerable professor, 
though physically feeble, still retains his 
old time mental vigor and courtly man- 
ners, and continues to take a deep interest 
in all that concerns the University, and 
especially his own department. He lec- 
tured regularly during the past session, 
and expects to conduct his very success- 
ful summer class during the vacation. 
May he be spared to us yet many days ! 



ADDRESS BEFORE THE LITE- 
RARY SOCIETIES. 



The address before the Literary Socie- 
ties was delivered Tuesday morning, June 
11th, at eleven o'clock, in the public hall, 
by the Hon. George R. Peck, a distin- 
guished member of the Chicago bar. Mr. 
Peck made an excellent impression at the 
University, both as an orator and as a 
man. After reading his address one will 
not need be told how it was received by 
a Southern audience. It was entitled 

THE WORTH OF A SENTIMENT. 

It is a happj privilege to stand within the walls 
of this time-honored University. The days of June 
are ever in harmony with occasions such as this. 
The fields and farms are ^lad, and all the meadows 
have put on the deepening colors of the early sum- 
mer. It is the month of golden promise ; the fitting 
time for high resolves and solemn vows. I bring 
you from a more rigorous clime the tribute which 
age delights to pay to youth. Bom and reared 
under other skies, I feel a pleasure I cannot fitly 
express in greeting the students of an institution, 
which, in its history and in its aims, is so noble a 
type of this great and venerable Commonwealth. 

All experience attests the infiuence which tradi- 
tion bears upon character. The accumulated years 
pour their treasures into the hearts of men and 
make them rich with all that has been gathered 
by their fathers and by their fathers' fathers. No- 
where, perhaps, is this so true as in an institution of 
learning. Beyond and above the customary bene- 
fits of a college course, are the impalpable, but im- 
measurable advantages of breathing an atmosphere 
laden with the influences of venerated names and 
inspiring examples. These are the consolations 
which in other years come to those who for a sea- 
son have dwelt in such a place. Many a sorrow is 
assuaged by the thought of days when life was a 
dream of good and noble things, and when brave 
ideals were constant and familiar friends. Matthew 
Arnold, worn out and discouraged by his lifelong 
warfare against the Philistines, turns at last to the 
only solace left, to that cherishing mother at whose 
breast has been nurtured the best scholarship and 
the best thought of England—- Oxford, ''spreading 
her gardens to the moonlight and whispering from 
her towers the last enchantments of the Middle 
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AgeJ* This Uniyersity is not simply in Virginia ; 
in a large and true sense it is Virginia. Nearly all 
her great names have been in some way connected 
with it, and have given to and received from it 
a lustre which has adorned both. All the world 
knows that Virginia is a proud State — and all the 
world knows she has a right to be proud. There 
are sad and tragic memories by all her rivers and 
in all her valleys, but Nature, the great consoler, 
brings to heavy hearts the balm of fresh hopes and 
new consecrations. If the past has been heroic, do 
not fear that fate will deny you the opportunity to 
make other days illnstrious. For every man whose 
heart is set to the right key, the best of all times is 
the present By your enroll ment in the University, 
by your membership in these societies, by your love 
of scholarship and of letters, I summon you to be 
true to the everlasting Now. 

The occasion invites to frankness of speech. Yon 
are students of a southern college. Most of you are 
of southern birth ; while my blood courses from 
men who were bom under the light of the Northern 
Star. But yon asked me to come here, and in the 
asking gave me your hands in brave, honest, chiv- 
alric welcome. I give you mine 'Vith my heart 
in it" This day I have your, warrant to claim kin- 
ship with Virginia. The world is not so laige as 
some would make it We might be nearer if we 
tried, and if we were nearer perhaps we should 
find we ought never to have been apart One of 
the great masterpieces of English literature tells the 
story of two young Virginians, Geoige and Henry 
Warrington ; and Thackeray, in the opening chap- 
ter of the book, relates how, in the Revolution- 
ary War, these brothers, *' natives of America, and 
children of the Old Dominion, found themselves 
engaged on different sides in the quarrel, coming 
home peaceably at its conclusion as brethren should, 
their love never having materially diminished, how- 
ever angrily their contest divided them.'' In such 
a spirit we meet to-day. The past is gathered to 
the past Washington and Jefferson, whose names 
are linked with all who, at any time, have been con- 
nected with the University of Virginia, are not, I 
hope, yours alone, but belong to all who bear the 
American name and uphold American honor. 

The function you have called me to perform im- 
plies that I should, or at least that I properly may, 
give you some views of life which seem to me to be 
rightly related to your work as students, and to your 
lives as American citizens. I do not shrink from 
the task, and yet I cannot help feeling how little I 
can say that will be worth remembering, or that will 
be helpful to you when other days shall bring other 



problems. Instead of answering the questions that 
press upon me, I inquire of you : What purpose 
brought you here ? Why are you memben of these 
societies that cultivate art and eloquence and keep 
your hearts fresh with the dew of the humanities? 
Surely it was because you thought your lives would 
be better for what you might add to them in the 
University. You do not, I presume, claim to be 
philosophers, but you are probably aware that every 
man of my age thinks he is one. That is why we 
look so wise. 

But on youthful faces I think I can always see a 
sign of doubt, a shade of anxious inquiry, as if to 
ask : ** If you know so much, why have you so little 
to show for it?" Ah I that is the question. How 
many centuries is it since Plato was writing those 
immortal dialogues which have bewitched the minds 
of men from his age to ours, but have left us still 
struggling to make knowledge and conduct go band 
in hand, and wisdom and character true reflections 
of cAich other ? Noth ing is so easy as to state sound 
ethical doctrines, nothing so hard as to live up to 
them. Half the literature of the world consists of 
good advice — the other half tells how poorly it baa 
been followed. I hesitate to open to your view the 
poor account I have kept, but I must not conceal 
from you that the net result b the conviction, that, 
in the highest sense, men are generally wisest when 
they are young. I say this in all sincerity, for life 
has not been without its lessons to me. When I 
catch the gleam of your eyes, you who are so young, 
so eager and so full of confidence, when I think of 
the mistakes you will probably make, and of those 
which I have certainly made, my lips almost refuse 
to speak, and I can only stammer, as did George 
Eliot's Theophrastus Such, when he said to his 
hearers: " Dear blunderers, I am one of you.** It 
is ever so. The old must be always framing apolo- 
gies to the young. The most grievous error we 
make is not in failing to learn, but in foolishly 
thinking we must unlearn. If every man who has 
passed middle age could say, ** 1 have not departed 
from the standards that governed my youth," we 
should have a state of almost ideal perfection. I 
pray you, young gentlemen, do not be lured away, 
nor— which is still sadder— drift away, from the 
light that is now in you. 

I shall, I suppose, touch an old string ; one which 
has been played upon by generations that have van- 
ished long ago. I am inviting you to themes that 
reach back to the Hebrew and the Qreek, bat which, 
because they are old, are always new. The right re- 
lation of men to men, the part that conscience plays 
in each individual life, the scope of duty and of 
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conduct, have vexed the miacls of men from the 
first, and will donbtleas continae to fret them when 
you and I are gone. All there is in life is the 
struggle to find daty ; the learning of all the schools 
leads only to this. But. meantime, we are, I hope, 
mastering some lessons; accepting now and then, 
as we must, the discipline that teaches while it 
stings. No problem was ever solved by turning 
from it A brave man wisely faces the inevitable 
with a resolute heart, knowing that he cannot, if 
he would, escape the issues of life. When Socrates 
had come to the end of a career wholly given to 
philosophy, he could but sum up all that hits high 
thinking had made him sure of, in those last proud 
words : *' No evil can happen to a good man, either 
in life or after death." It is only in such large gen- 
eralizations that we can reach true standards of liv- 
ing. Goodness, kindness and generosity are simple 
virtues recognized in every system of ethics, and 
fundamental in the gospel which Christ brought to 
men. Paul forgot the theology of which he was so 
great a master, to preach this truth to the churches ; 
Tennyson sang it scornfully to the Vere de Veres ; 
Robert E. Lee attested it when, in the crisis of his 
life, he wrote to his son : *' Duty is the sublimest 
word in our language.'' And Abraham Lincoln 
proclaimed it in words which will live forever: 
"With malice toward none; with charity for all." 

Human life abounds in sharp contrasts and an- 
titheses. It has its currents which cross each other 
in wild confusion, until it seems almost a hopeless 
task to find a law which can account for what seems 
to be absolutely without law. We may not discover 
it ; and yet, the wisest men have told us there is no 
discord either in life or in nature if we could only 
hear all the notes that are sounded. We know only 
that we move in our appointed way, constrained and 
ordered by a Divine necessity, even as the planets 
move in their eternal paths. The things we per- 
ceive, the actual and tangible forces which are ob- 
vious to our senses, are not more real than are the 
hidden and invisible impulses whose origin we can- 
not discover. Yon remember the good Bishop in 
"Les Miserables," who, by one act of kindness, 
grafted his own life into the wretched heart of Jean 
Valjean, and made it blossom with love and grati- 
tude and faith. '* The beautiful is as useful as the 
useful," said he to his old servant, and added, after 
a moment's silence, " more so, perhaps." Indeed, if 
we but knew it, nothing is valueless that appeals to 
the sense of moral beauty which is inherent in our 
natures, or of physical beauty, which, if rightly un- 
derstood, is essentially the appreciation of truth. 

It seems but a shallow philosophy in these times 



to magnify the influence of the aesthetic and the 
spiritual. But only as they predominate in any 
life does it become beautiful or in any sense per- 
fect Without always knowing why, we never fail 
to pay homage to the good, to the romantic, and to 
that which touches the emotions. The rude, un- 
learned, and, as most of us would say, the impoe* 
sible, Leatherstocking of Cooper's novels, delights 
us, though we are conscious that Leatherstocking 
is only a creature of the imagination, and his deadly 
rifle but a harmless rifle of the mind. The story of 
Ulysses will charm forever, though no Ulysses ever 
sailed on stormy seas or reigned in Ithaca. It b 
because of the inherent sense of beauty in human 
nature that all the world delights in the heroic and 
magnanimous ; in tales of knights and troubadours ; 
of military prowess, and of charities and benefac- 
tions which are not entirely unknown, even in this 
prosaic age. 

The highest values must always be found in 
things not kept in the market place. If what I 
am saying seems but an echo of the past, a clinging 
to ideas which once meant more than they do now, 
I can only say that I am content to stand with 
the dreamers and the impracticables. For many 
years we have preached the gospel of success ; have 
praised and glorified it, until thoughtful men are 
wondering how we shall escape the Moloch we have 
all helped to set up. The time has come when 
our personal and our national ambitions should be 
turned in another direction ; when less of our young 
American energy should be given to the forming of 
syndicates, and more to the building of character. 

Far be it from me to underestimate the benefits, 
such as they are, that have come to us through 
commercial activity, and from that intense spirit 
of enterprise which seems never to grow weary. 
They have their rewards. No doubt there are 
more blades of grass, more railroads, more factories 
and more fortunes. Let us be thankful. In some 
respects these have been blessings, but has noth- 
ing been sacrified to show these triumphs? What 
recompense is there in them for a debauched public 
sentiment, for low standards of duty, for selfish mo- 
tives and for faces that have forgotten how to blush ? 
The end of the century is not all that we hoped for. 
Look at the literature of the period. Where are 
the voices that once rang out clear and sweet, touch- 
ing all hearts with their noble messages? Death 
has silenced some ; and some have been smothered 
by the taste which demands the coarse or the frivo- 
lous, but makes no response to merit or to genius. 
It seems strange that a century which has known 
Goethe and Schiller, which has listened to the deep 
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tones of Thomas Carlyle and the inspired voice uf 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, a century which has heen 
thrilled by the music of Keats and Tennyson and 
Lowell, should reach out helplessly for intellectual 
food and be content to receive — " Trilby ! " 

I believe a better day will come, but it will come 
only when you and other young scholars set your 
faces against false standards of taste and false stand- 
ards of conduct. We have had enough of the 
tinkling lutes that give out society verses; more 
than enough of the prurient novel and of so-called 
" studies in realism/' A debased and debasing lit- 
erature is an evil sign. It shows that we ought 
now to consult the oracles and take note of the 
future and its promises. In my opinion, there is 
a direct relation between the vitiated literary taste 
of our times and the intense energy that has been 
given to material pursuits both in Europe and 
America for the past quarter or half century. The 
decay of literature has kept pace with the growth 
of cities. The blame is not with those who write, 
but with those who read. We shall have purer 
novels and sweeter poems when we find higher en- 
joyment in them. The world has been busy with 
its own. A brain which is tired and almost worn 
out with the whirl of the exchange, which has 
known no rest from the absorbing pursuit of profits, 
or the fiercer struggle against losses, craves the ab- 
normal, the sensational and the morbid. One of 
the noblest specimens of English prose is John Mil- 
ton's great appeal to the Parliament of England for 
" The Liberty of Unlicensed Printing." Listen to 
the deep roll of that voice, which was ever like 
some inspiring anthem: ''For he who freely mag- 
nifies what hath been nobly done, and fears not to 
declare as freely what might be done better, gives 
you the best covenant of his fidelity." It is not by 
praising everything that perfection can be attained. 
The lips of John Milton, for more than two cen- 
turies, have been hushed in death. If his ashes 
could be touched again into life, I should tremble for 
his views on free and unlicensed printing. There 
are few duties which now more highly appeal to 
scholars, and particularly to young scholars, than 
the duty of working for a better literature. I fear 
you will think I am taking too dark a view of ex- 
isting conditions. It is true, I do most deeply feel 
that there are influences working in the wrong di- 
rection, but yet, I also know that we do not see all 
the powers that make for righteousness, nor all the 
agencies tha^ in their own good way, are helphig 
in the upward lift 

It is a truth so common as to be an axiom that 
a good servant makes a bad master. We live. 



as we often proudly say, in a scientific age. We 
have been discovering secrets which nature had 
cunningly hid. We have learned how all things 
can be subdued by patient effort. Science is the 
magnet of our times. It draws to it more than 
half of the young men in our colleges, and, in the 
pursuits of modem life, it woos the thinker and the 
worker alike. It opens careers, and pays rewards 
of dazzling brilliancy. And yet the persistent ques- 
tion is : " 8hal] life be greatly rewarded, or greatly 
lived?" When Darwin wrought out the great law 
which runs through all oi^ganic existence, and to 
which some are now looking for an explanation of 
all phenomena, he inaugurated a revolution, not of 
science only, but of life. He gave a tendency to 
the age. He made science so alluring that 
devotees have been flocking to it by thooaands 
in all the years since his great discovery was an- 
nounced. But he has told us sadly in the beau- 
tiful story of his life, that poetry and music were 
banished when science took possession of his mind. 
The world will little care for such a loss in him 
who is among the great of all the ages. But 
even the theory of development might cost too 
much if songs should go unsung, and the poetry 
which gives such beauty to life should depart 
from it 

I pray you, do not misunderstand me. The 
marvelous triumphs of science in the past fifty 
years have been as beneficent as they have been 
great. They have in a thousand ways ministered 
to our comfort They have relieved pain and miti- 
gated the terrors of disease. Steam unites distant 
communities, and by bringing to each the products 
of all, "anticipates and prolongs the seasons" 
The marvels of the electric currents outrival all 
the magic of necromancer and alchemist Scienre 
is our minister, our benefactor and our master. 
But meantime, what does the other page disdoee? 
Are we sure that life is richer, now that Edison has 
almost made it automatic, than it was in the old 
days when it was certainly simpler, and in many 
ways far sweeter? It makes our homes more com- 
fortable, but how eagerly we demand that it shall 
make them luxurious; and luxury, said the late 
Professor Swing, — whose recent death has robbed 
American scholarship of one of its brightest orna- 
ments — •* luxury is the displacement of life." There 
is nothing sadder than to look for the beauty that 
once was common everywhere — the beauty of nature 
and the beauty of simple lives — when it is lost 
under the smoke and dust of a remorseless age. 
Wordsworth's voice, the sweetest and tmest that has 
sung in the nineteenth century, never rose so high 
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as in that noble ode, which is a wail and at the same 
time a prophery : 

"There ¥ra8 a time when meadow, grove and stream, 
The earth and every common sight, 
To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream. 
It is not now as It hath been of yore; 
Turn wheresoever I may. 
By night or day, 
The things which I have seen I now can see no more.*' 

YooDg gentlemen, I have not believed, and I hope 
yoo will not believe, that these flaws in the picture 
of what now is mean that we have reached a state 
of helpleflsness or despair. The old simplicity we 
may not see again, but some day a wider knowledge 
will doobtleas onderstand that whatever at any time 
is, most, in the great scheme of things, be rightly 
ordered. It will help to the attainment of that 
knowledge, if yon who are in the present shall, as 
beet you may, help the present and make it better 
than it is. 

Everything that is remembered rests on a basis 
of sentiment Who knows this so well as those 
who have tried to live wlthoat it? Some of us 
have thought a logarithm as good as a hymn; a 
market-report as inspiring as Hamlet. But human 
nature will ever assert itself ; and not only in conn 
mon life, but in afiiairs of state, and in all actions 
in supreme moments, we are moved by the tides 
of the spirit It is this that gives us strength, 
and when the skies are clouded, makes us hope all 
things, believe all things, and endure all things. 

I have said much of personal responsibilities, lit- 
tle of thoee which belong to us as citizens. But I 
do not forget that in this country every man is 
dedicated, before he is bom, to civic duties. And 
you who are scholars, you who have been anointed, 
cannot, if you would, escape the responsibilities that 
will come only too soon. Whatever the world may 
think, educated men always rule. Some who are 
now students in our colleges will perhaps fall by 
the way ; some who are marching with the colors 
will be missed when the camp is reached. And 
yet, it is certainly true, that men whose minds have 
been trained by years of study, can, and do, outlast 
their unlearned rivals. Iron does not lose but gains 
in strength when it is tempered into steel, and char- 
acter is always made stronger by the refinement of 
mental discipline. This University is but one of 
many throughout our country. They are all work- 
ing together, all, I hope, strengthening the senti- 
ment of scholarship, of union and of nationality. 

I do not like to speak of sections; for in that 
which is perfect, all the parts are perfect " The 



eye cannot say tu the hand, 1 have no need of thee ; 
nor again, the head to the feet, I have no need of 
you." Whatever may be our feelings or our preju- 
dices one increasing purpose has made us a nation. 
No doubt we differ somewhat in our ideas, and in 
our conceptions of what is best for a country and 
its people. Parallels of latitude cannot determine 
these things. 

It has been said that the South is governed by 
feeling; the North by interest The statement is 
unjust, almost insu ting, to both. The truth is, that 
in all things which have profoundly affected them, 
each has been guided by sentiment, without seeing 
how closely it was connected with interest Who 
can trace the vague and shadowy line that separates 
duty and honor from selfishness and pride? So 
great is the mystery of human life, that we can 
seldom truly know to what extent emotions, which 
seem holy and beautiful, have their basis in sel- 
fishness. Every one who reads history knows how 
the love of glory conceals hatred and lust But it 
is to the credit of human nature that it neeeds an 
impulse from the heart before it can reach its great- 
est height When Leon Idas defended Thermopylee 
and made himself immortal, he was not thinking of 
what hbtory would say. I do not insist that senti- 
ment is always right ; but nothing can deeply stir 
men*s hearts which is not based on sentiment I 
have heard of a great nation marching her legions 
to Alsace and Lorraine in obedience to a national 
feeling so strong as to be well-nigh a delirium. I 
have read of Cavour giving his days and his nights 
to that superb dream which finally came true in 
Italian unity. Somewhere, too, I have read of a 
people, your fathers and mine, who, rather than pay 
a tax that touched their pockets and their pride, 
took all the desperate chances of a war, and won. 
See how sentiment and interest join hands; see how 
mightily men's hearts are moved by what seems to 
be unjust, even when the injustice might be averted 
by the payment of a paltry sum. We are descended 
from men who could live without tea, but could 
not live without freedom. Most of the great move- 
ments which have become historic started in some 
small dispute. A sentiment gets into it; a senti- 
ment which becomes a principle when somebody 
attacks it; and straightway swords flash and men 
forget everything in the great human desire to win. 
The most profound, the most comprehensive 
political document ever given to the world was 
the Declaration of Independence ; which came not 
simply from the pen, but from the heart and brain, 
of Thomas Jefferson. You have read It, and will, 
I trust, continue to read it as long as your eyes have 
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yifiion. Did 70a ever think bow nobly — I had al- 
most said how artfully — in that wonderful instm- 
menty general truths are united with charges of 
specific acts of injustice? Sentiment and interest 
march side by side in all its stately lines. In one 
sentence is that noble assertion which is still going 
round the world, '* all men are created equal ; " in 
another is a complaint that legislative bodies have 
been called together in " unusual and uncomforta- 
ble places/' It is a model which will never be 
equalled, and it shows how lofty sentiments may be 
wisely joined to the demands of the practical. 

There is another illustration of the relation which 
the sentimental bears to the practical, and which at 
times almost makes them one; an illustration that 
appeals to you and to me alike ; that when George 
Washington of Virginia was selected as Commander- 
in-Chief of the American Army, John Adams of 
Massachusetts in a memorable speech declared that 
be had but one gentleman in mind for that high 
office. It was what our newspapers would now call 
a ''graceful act'' But on that day, it was a sub- 
lime act; an act which makes us wish we could 
ourselves rise to such heights. And thus it hap- 
pened that by the hand of Thomas Jefferson, the 
Declaration was written; and by the support of 
John Adams, Qeorge Washington was dedicated to 
immortality ; and by the memory of them all, you 
and I and every American are made one. 

It was, I believe, a brave, hearty American sailor, 
who said: ** Blood is thicker than water." But who 
can trace the currents which, uniting in American 
veins, make us all members of the same family? It 
is of slight avail to talk of Puritan and Cavalier. Did 
you not have a Fairfax who was the friend of 
Washington, and whose name is a part of Virginia 
history 7 And did not the Puritans have a Fairfax, 
too, who fought with Cromwell and his Roundheads? 
In those old days and in that old land, which b the 
mother of us all, you, who were Cavaliers, thought 
we, who were Puritans, wore our hair too short; 
and we solemnly declared that you wore yours too 
long. You named your children Marmadnke and 
Bupert, while we called ours Praise-God and Per- 
severance. But the quarrel righted itself at last; 
and if there were some scars, civil liberty went on 
its way unfettered. The truth is, there was never 
much difference in our blood, but there was a differ- 
ence in creed, in forms and in theories of govern- 
ment. Believe me, these things, if they had been 
rightly understood, would have counted for little 
then as they count for nothing now, when a wider 
knowledge has taught us that men may differ and 
yet agree. My sympathies are with the Puritans, 



yours with the Cavaliers,— but what shall we say of 
ourselves ? A quarrel which has been silent so long 
need not trouble us. We are always overlooking 
the dramatic unities. We make little things seem 
great, and meanwhile miss the beauty of scenes which 
will live forever. 

Do you think when Washington took command 
of the Continental army, under the historic elm at 
Cambridge, it mattered much to him that he was 
far from his own Potomac and the Virginia he loved 
so well ? At that moment his mission was to com- 
mand an army. Mount Vernon could wait A liv- 
ing sentiment inspired him. It was not Virginia ; 
it was not the Colonies separately, but was the 
United Colomies, which then had not taken to 
themselves the prouder name, the United States. 
George Washington was a practical man. His to- 
bacco was celebrated in every market His planta- 
tion was always prosperous ; he thrived by his own 
good sense, and by accurate business habits. But, 
in a nature which seemed cold because it was digni- 
fied, there were fires which could flame up, on occa- 
sion, with a great light — a light which now b not 
continental, but universal. 

I have reminded you of the influence of senti- 
ment in human affairs ; of the artistic, the sesthetic— 
in a word, of the beautiful. Something I have said 
of tendencies which to-day are not altogether pleas- 
ant. But, yet, with so much in our past to encour- 
age, why do we still doubt of that which b in store? 
Some signs are in the sky that are good omens. If 
we have followed the practical over-much, let us 
consider that better view of life which b illumined 
with the things of the spirit What means the re- 
vival of civic virtue in all parts of our country 7 
What causes have brought about these uprisings in 
our great cities, which have swept away in wrathful 
indignation the entrenchments of municipal mis- 
rule? Believe me, young gentlemen, it b the 
awakening of dormant memories; the thought which 
has come again of better days and better hopes for 
the republic. It is the assertion of those lofty as- 
pirations which, however they may have drooped, 
are still alive in all our people. New York and 
Chicago have joined hands in a movement which is 
intensely practical, but which, at the heart of it, is 
the old, the sentimental, the unfashionable idea that 
honor and honesty and truth are good rules for rijcht 
living. Thus it always is. In good and in evil 
times the highest appeal you can ever make to men 
b to their moral and spiritual natures. If our po- 
litical affairs seem dishonest and corrupt — wait A 
revolution is always at hand when it is needed. 
Shall we not all join in this noble crusade, and be 
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mustered in with the new Mayor of»New York and 
the new Major of Chicago who are so sentimental 
as to think it wise to he honeet ? 

Perhaps to-day I may say things which once 
would have been misunderstood, but to which now 
I am sure yon will answer, amen. We have not al- 
ways loved each other. We have thought our in- 
terests were different, and have allowed these to 
stand in the way of better sentiments. We have 
looked at things from different points of view; but, 
I hope, we have not forgotten Qeorge and lleniy 
Warrington and the crossed swords that hung in the 
library at Boston. If we but knew it, there is no 
interest which is yours that is not ours, none which 
is ours that is not yours. In all our quarrels, we 
may well think of the sad words of Edmund Burke : 
'' What shadows we are, what shadows we pnrsue.'' 

We have heard much of a "New South." We 
have waited for it as we wait for the dawn. We 
have dreame J of a day when there should be a new 
life in your mountains, and the sound of enterprise 
by your rivers ; of a day when a thousand wheels 
should be turning to give the world the wealth of 
Southern fields and of Southern industry. Your 
own orators — ^your Grady and your Watterson — 
have announced its coming. They have pointed 
you to a land of promise. And yet I, for one, could 
never see the New South in the mills of Birming- 
ham, nor in the iron mines of Alabama, nor in the 
coal mines of Tennessee. These all help, but the 
New South can never rest on a commercial basis. 
Iron and ooal and cotton are powerful agencies, but 
no people were ever greatly moved by monetary 
considerations alone. They help as the tea helped 
in the Revolution ; they are means, but not motives 
of inspirations. 

Gentlemen, I have seen the New South ; but I 
saw it not by the Potomac nor by the Cumberland. 
I saw it by the shores of that great peaceful lake 
whose waters are broad enough to carry the fleets of 
the world, and deep enough to bury in its bosom all 
the hatred and all the sorrows of the past. I saw 
the New South with her helmet on, bowing to the 
august Present She had not forgotten the past, 
but was bravely looking to the welcoming future. 
There is in the West a great city known over all 
the earth as the type of eager, restless business ac- 
tivity ; a city which has been called coarse and vul- 
gar, because it is young and brave ; a city that has 
been sneered at as utterly given over to the ser- 
vice of Mammon. Behold! On that day every 
shop and store and factory were closed. The wheels 
that carry the commerce of a continent were 
stopped ; the hum of trade was hushed ; the pulse 



of truific ceased to beat. And all this— need I say 
it? — was because Chicago, gathering her own dead 
to her heart, found room for yours. Longstreet and 
Lee and Hampton sat at our hearths, while the bugle 
and the drum proclaimed the everlasting peace. 
The monument which marks the tomb of the Con- 
federate dead at Oak wood was raised almost en- 
tirely by those who fought against them. When it 
was dedicated North and South marched together 
on streets thronged, not with enemies, but friends. 
Remembering our own heroic dead, we reverently 
uncovered while you gave tears and flowers to yours. 
The New South stood in line with the New North ; 
and above them both towered a form, brave, puis- 
sant, serene and free. It was the New Nation. 
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The annual address before the Society 
of Alumni was delivered in the Public 
Hall on the final day, Wednesday, June 
12, 1895, by Prof. Woodrow Wilson, ('81) 
now of Princeton College. Prof. Wil- 
son's address was one of the handsomest 
of the many orations which have been 
delivered before the Society. It was well 
conceived and was delivered with such 
charm of voice, diction and manner, that 
we might say of him as Ben Jonson so 
sententiously said of Lord Bacon, "tlie 
fear of every man who heard him was 
lest he should make an end." 

We regret that we are not able to pub- 
lish the discourse in full. We supposed, 
until too late, that it had been written out 
by the speaker, and no effoi t was r .ade to 
take it down as delivered. The following 
synopsis scarcely conveys an adequate ide:i 
of the address : 

Mr, President^ Brother Alumni, Ladies and Oentle- 
men: 
I should indeed he insensible did I not feel very 
keenly to find myself again in this place and on 
this stage. It was from this place I set o«t) upon 
such journey as I have made these fifteen years; 
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and liiiber I oome again, aes if to rouiiJ out a stage 
of my life, make report of the past, and take orders 
for the fntore. It b thus a man assures himself of 
his identity, and learns his spirit cannot grow old : 
by returning to the places of his youth and inspira- 
tion — and recognizing his home again. 

Did I thus come home again to speak with each 
one of yon apart, our talk would be of personal 
themes of memory; the days of youth and com- 
radeship and hope and first endeavor, spent upon 
these spreading lawns and in these cloistered walks. 

But standing face to face as we do to-day our 
speech must be of the things we have in common as 
citizens and neighbors; of our life as a community, 
our faith taken out of the past and our inspiration 
prepared against the future. 

Those of us whose fortune it is to be much away 
from home return to it with a fresh zest and appre- 
ciation of its charm and power to rule our spirits ; 
and we ask ourselves what it is that makes this 
home for us, live we never so long away from it? 

The answer is not far to seek. It is because of 
the heart there is in this southern land ; the sensi- 
bility, loyalty, imagination for a cause, power of 
steadfast conviction. 

It is not so by accident Long processes of his- 
tory have worked here, as elsewhere, to mould and 
train us for our part and fate in the general drama 
of afiairs. 

Did you never stop to think what it meant, that 
through all the formative period of our Govern- 
ment the nation was led by men out of the South, 
of whom Washington was the consummate type? 

** Virginia gave us this imperial man 
Cast in the massive mould 
Of those hlgh-statnred ages old 

Which into grander forms oar mortal metal ran. 

Mother of States and undiminished men, 
Thou gavest us a oountry, giving him.*' 

In Washington we may discern the " brief chroni- 
cle and abstract" of a time and nation. His cour- 
ageous calmness in seasons of political crisis ; his 
steady aptitude far affiiirs; his solemn sense of pub- 
lic duty ; his hold u[)on men of various and diverse 
natures; his capacity for persuasive counsel; his 
boldness without dash, and power without display. 
Do we not see in these qualities the perfect epitome 
of what the slow processes of £oglish national his- 
tory had proved themselves capable of producing 
in the way of manhood and character? Washing- 
ton was neither an accident nor a miracle. Neither 
blind chance nor a special Providence need be as- 
sumed to account for him. It was God, indeed, who 
gave him to us ; but God had been preparing him 



ever t»i:ice English constitutional hibtory began. 
He was of the same breed with Hampden and John 
Pym. Burke and Chatham both recognized him as 
of their own blood and breeding so soon as they 
saw opened before them the credentials of his deeds. 
He was of such heroic stuff as God had for oentn- 
ries been so graciously and lavishly weaving into 
the character of our race. 

Do you recall that striking story of one of the 
opening incidents of the great constitutional con- 
vention, related by Gouvemeur Morris, an eye-wit- 
ness of the scene? ''Of the delegates," he saysy 
''some were for halfway measures, for fear of ^Ba- 
pleasing the people; others were anxious and doubt- 
ing. Just before there were enough to form a quo- 
rum, Washington, standing self-collected in the midst 
of them, his countenance more than usually solemn, 
his eyes seeming to look into futurity, said, ' It is 
too probable no plan we propose will be adopted. 
Perhaps another dreadful conflict is to be sustained. 
If, to please the people, we offer what we onrselveB 
disapprove, how can we afterwards defend our work T 
Let us raise a standard to which the wise and hon- 
est can repair ; the event is in the hands of God.' " 
That is an utterance, not of statesmanship merely, 
but of character as well ; and do we not understand 
that character? Do we not thrill at its expression ? 
It strikes thus to the quick of our sensibilities be- 
cause we are of the same race and derivation that 
this man was of. 

Washington was of the English, not of the Ameri- 
can type, in those qualities which gave him leader- 
ship in the Revolution. He had the American 
vision of empire; but the English quality in gov- 
ernment and the close relations of society. 

The American type belongs to the middle States 
and the W^est. In New England we have one 
class and element in Englbh society localized and 
brought to its perfect development In the South 
a general English population ; not all Cavalier, bat 
mixed of almost all the elements of the home pop- 
ulation, not excluding the Puritan. Hence the gen- 
eral English temperament and capacity in afiairs 
which we note in the men of the old Southern tnin- 
ing. Out of the South came the general principles 
of liberty, which gave form and practice to the gene- 
ral government Out of New England, the special 
adju:)tments of local and individual liberty. 

The South alone, in the transformations of the 
century, has been left with her original stock almost 
intact, unspoiled. She may still make again her 
original contribution to the strength and self-pos- 
session of the nation. 

When 1 see this people, bred thus, and bringing 
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onlmpaired out of the past a great traditlou of an- 
tique faith, I seem to see whence the ideal forces of 
the nation are to come. 

Oars is a region unspoiled as yet by the too rapid 
and overwhelming set of foreign and material forces. 
A region still of small towns and local community ; 
of neighborhoods and friendships and admirations. 
A people preserved apart to recall the nation to its 
ideals, and to its common purpose for the future. 
What a sweet and noble revenge it would be could 
we save the nation we have been thought to hate I 

The new evils need none but the old remedies ; 
we alone, perhaps, can supply them, recovered out 
of the past; make them once more vital and 
effectual . 

"This tract which the river of Time 
Now flows through with as, Is the plain. 
Gone is the calm of its earlier shore. 
Bordered by cities, and hoarse 
With a thousand cries is its stream. 
And we on its breast, oar minds 
Are confhsed as the cries which we hear, 
Chauglng and shot as the sights which we see. 
And we say that repose has fled 
For ever the coarse of the river of Time. 
That cities will crowd to its edge 
Id a blacker, incessanter line; 
That the din will be more on its banks. 
Denser the trade on Its stream, 
Flatter tbe plain where it flows. 
Fiercer the sun overhead. 
That never will those on its breast 
See an ennobling sight. 
Drink of the feeling of quiet again. 
Bat what was before us we know not. 
And we know not what shall succeed." 

If this be so ; if we are to recall a nation to the 
ideals of its first age, what should we do, alumni of 
this great University, itself the child of that old gen- 
eration? Is not this the seminary of southern 
thought and purpose, where her young men come 
to take their orders for the future? Should we not 
cherish, repair, magnify, establish, and enable it for 
this great function till liberty shall once more live 
and be young as of old ? 

Tbe moans are open to us. Our blood still runs 
pure, and the great literature of our race still lies 
open before us. As spirit, it apprises us of the 
permanent thoughts and fixed aspirations of our 
race. As politics, it enables us to know ourselves 
for what we are ; to know each other as neighbors 
and friends, and our rulers as our ministers. 

Let us keep the long memory of afl^airs ; know 
our political life as an experience, and not as a 
scientific formula— read Montesquieu and Burke 
more than Kidd, and all the race of those who 
would give us a new formula. 



ThL> the South is fittest fur by reasou of her tra- 
dition, to know the whole life of the race. 

TheSpiritof the Age? Is it not manifold ; com- 
plex, compounded of things both new and old? 
Ours be the function of recollection; to recollect 
and call to life again the best things of the thought 
and experience of the great and capable race to which 
we belong; that we may give to this compound 
nation of ours a new coherency and self-possession. 

The signs of the time change : thus once more 
shall we lead the nation, and the age. 



ATHLETICS FOR SESSION 
1804-5. 

The Foot-Ball season of 1894 opened 
inauspiciously, with fifteen light-weight 
men, the heaviest reacliing only one hun- 
dred and sixty-six pounds, and he, un- 
fortunately, was inexperienced; so that 
the confidence of College was kept alive 
more by Poe's reputation as a coach than 
the avoidupois of the applicants. There 
were few who doubted his ability to bring 
forwai-d a team capable of sustaining Vir- 
ginia's reputation on the gridiron ; yet, 
on the 2d of October, the first game of 
the season, their hopes received a severe 
shock, when, at best, we could defeat by 
only forty-eight points, a minor college 
team, against which we had hoped to score 
seventy or eighty points. True, they had 
a heavier team than Virginia, yet it was 
thought that we lacked the team-work 
which was so marked in the team of 1803. 

The second team we met was Baitimore 
City College, which we defeated, thirty- 
six to nothing. This game gave our 
critics better satisfaction, but established 
the fact that our line was much too light 
to give our splendid backs opportunity 
for perfect play. It was on this day that 
Poe, who had been ill for several days, re- 
signed his position and took to his ])ed, 
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wliere he reuiaiiied for the rest of the 
season. But the team struggled on in the 
dark as best they could ; the training 
quarters were deserted, and discipline and 
management grew lax, so that at the end 
of two weeks, when the day approached 
for our meeting with Princeton, Virginia 
collected together the material of her 
faded hopes and approached the enemy, 
expecting disgrace and defeat. There 
was consternation in Princeton camp 
when, at the end of the first half, her 
team had only scored two touch-downs 
with goals. Tiger Trenchard explained 
to his open-mouthed and disconsolate fol- 
lowers that they had only been trying 
some " new work," and declared that in 
the next half they would get down to 
hard foo^ball and roll up forty or fifty 
points. Imagine the general surprise 
when, after thirty minutes of most des- 
perate struggling, they were content to 
call the game, with the ball slightly in 
their territory — the score remaining as at 
the beginning. With this game Virginia 
made herself a factor in the foo^ball world. 
Her prominence grew so rapidly that 
the management was in daily receipt of 
flattering propositions from New York, 
Baltimore, and Washington. So earnest 
were the efforts to get a game with Vir- 
ginia, that guarantees were offered of such 
proportions as were never dreamed of by 
the most sanguine of our officials. 

Manager Johnson unfortunately con- 
sented to play a minor college on their 
own grounds, and out of this game grew 
the only unpleasantness of tlie season. It 
is recognized now by all the leading col- 
lege teams, that smaller colleges lack that 
dignity and spirit of fairness which comes 
by association with the athletic world. 
While Manager Jghnson attained hb ob- 
ject of practice, he brought his team home 



somewhat maimed and bruised, and bit- 
terly discontented by the decisions of the 
officers of the game. 

The next victim was Johns Hopkins. 
We defeated them, seventy-six to nothing. 

Second in importance to the Princeton 
game was that with the University of 
Pennsylvania, in Washington, October 
26th. It was in this game that Virginia 
showed her aggressiveness, playing stub- 
bornly from start to finish. Such playing 
against Princeton would have resulted in 
a victory for us ; certainly it was the best 
game played by Virginia during the sea- 
son. Pennsylvania's line was penetrated 
at every point from end to centre and her 
ends were circled for long runs. It is un- 
disputed that Virginia gained as much 
ground in this game as Pennsylvania, but, 
unfortunately, lost the ball on "off-side 
play " just before they would have car- 
ried it over. 

Rutgers met us on our own grounds No- 
vember 3d. They found our team rest- 
ing from the hard Pennsylvania game, 
with many of the men laid off on account 
of bruises and sprains, and with the cap- 
tain and four others represented by sub- 
stitutes, because Rutgers was underesti- 
mated. However, it was not Virginia's 
bad playing, but Rutgers' quick, snappy 
work that made them famous. They 
scored against Virginia ! 

It was on this day that Captain Mackey 
arrived and Virginia was again in the 
hands of a famous coach. The men braced 
up wonderfully under his direction, and 
the subsequent scores reflect his work. 

The United States Army Reserves were 
never allowed to ci*oss the centre, while 
every man on Virginia made a touch- 
down, the game ending with 102 points 
to Virginia's credit. Next came the West 
Philadelphia Athletic Club,against whom 
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Pennsylvania could only score 20 points ; 
Virginia scored 64. 

Thanksgiving brought the season to a 
close with the most exciting game ever 
played in the South — Virginia against 
North Carolina, at Richmond. Every 
city of prominence in Virginia sent ex- 
cursions; North Carolina brought hun- 
dreds of friends ; Richmond turned out 
en masse / seven thousand spectators, in- 
cluding the beauty and fashion of the 
South, resplendent in the colors of their 
favorites, watched the best of Southern 
manhood struggling in friendly and gen- 
tlemanly rivalry in their greatest annual 
athletic contest. The result was not to 
North Carolina's discredit — Virginia 
scored only 34 points. 

FOOT-BALL SCORES. 

Oct. 2. Bich. Col...... 0, Virginia, 48, At home. 

« 6. Bait. City Col. 0, " 36. « 

" 15. Princeton...... 12, " 0, At Balto. 

« 18. Bich. Col...... 0, " 28, Rich. Col. 

« 20. Johns Hopk's 0, " 76, At home. 

•« 2a Univ. Penn... 14, " 6, At Wash. 

Not. 3. Botgers 4, " 20, At home. 

** 13. U. S. A. Bes. 0, " 102, " 

** 20. W Phila.A.C. 0, " 64, •' 

" 29. No. Carolina, 0, ** 34,Bichmond. 

Totals. 30 414 

Rush Lint: Penton (Captain), Hicks, Price, Bur- 

lingame, Blaine, Bamsburgh, Mudd, Bosher, Smith, 

Cockrell. 
Backs: Johnson, Jones, Pope, Lambert, Groner, 

Cocke, Dabnej. 

February found the applicants for tlie 
Base-Ball team in the gymnasium. Nel- 
son, the captain and pitcher, was the only 
'94 man amongst the number, though five 
of them were again in college. The fit- 
ful spring so long delayed its advent, that 
it was not until after the Easter games 
with Yale that the team was definitely 
selected. The team received much ad- 
verse criticism, owing to the poor show- 
ing made against Yale, and it was only 



after we had defeated Georgetown that 
the student body consented to feel satis- 
fied with our representation. The cry of 
political deals was heard again in college, 
and the captain was accused of favoritism. 
But fair-minded students acknowledge 
that the best material offered was taken, 
and the showing made during the season 
proves that a team so young and so en- 
tirely new must have been well captained 
and well managed. 

BASE-BALL SCORES. 

Virginia VS. St. Albans. «11 — 3 

" " Vermont 3~ 2, ten in'gs. 

" " " 13— 6 

" " Bntgere... 9— 2 

" " Lehigh 15—9 

" Yale. 9-15 

*« " Washington & Lee.. .13— 

" " FranklynA Marshall, 13— 8 

II « « il 5_ Q 

" " Georgetown 5— 3 

" " Univ. Penn 3— 8 

" " Cornell 0— 6 

II t< II 2 11 

" " Georgetown 2—16 

" " Carolina^ 7— 

110 88 

Players: Nelson, captain and pitch ; Cochran and 

H. Nelson, catch's ; Neely, Ist b. and pitch ; Huger 

and Taylor, 2d b. ; Gamett, as. ; Williams, 3d b. ; 

Allyn and Kern, r.f. ; Kincheloe, c.f. ; McCabe, l.f. 

Tback Athletics for 1895 were not 
brilliant, many of the entries l>eing men 
who had not been seen on the track dur- 
ing the year. Depending on their natu- 
ral powers, they neglected real training, 
so that the work in every eyent was de- 
cidedly mediocre, except that of Ewing 
Cockrell who had persistently trained, 
and who easily won the championship, 
taking first place in every event in which 
he was entered. Unless better work is 
done in this department, the holiday set 
apart for track athletics is a charity in- 
stead of a reward. 
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Tliose interested in the progress of the 
University will be gratified to know tliat* 
encouragement is offered to tlie men who 
are either unwilling or unable to benefit 
themselves by entering the competitive or 
spectacular side of athletics. Unfor- 
tunately for the hygienic and educational 
interests of the students, only nine men 
can play base-ball, only eleven men can 
play foot-ball; but the Fayerweather Gym- 
nasium provides training for every stu- 
dent. In it the masses have all the train- 
ing and special attention that have been 
usually devoted to the favored few. The 
annual tourney given by the gymnastic 
class has attained national reputation, and 
there is no doubt that Virginia leads all 
other universities in this branch. 

W. A. LAMBETn, M. D., 

Physical Director. 



I renew my subscription to the Bulletin. My 
best wishes for a speedy climb to the 1200 mark in 
the subscription Ibt 

Rev. W. H. McGeb, '80, 
Winchester, Ky. 

I should be an unworthy son of the University 
if I did not fully value and enjoy each number of 
the Bulletin. I renew my subscription for another 
year. Db. F. 8. Hall, '61, 

E. H. School, Va. 

I am greatly pleased with the Bulletin. Find 
enclosed my subscription. 

Gordon Paxton, '94, 
Richmond, Ky. 

Four of the most pleasant hours of the year are 
those spent in reading the Bulletin. I enclose 
my second year's subscription. 

Prof. C. D. Schmidt, '84, 

Knoxville, Tenn. 
I enclose my subscription to the Alumni Bul- 
letin. I have greatly enjoyed reading each num- 
ber, and regard it as a valuable means of promoting 
the interests of the University. 

Prof. S. C. Mitchell, *92, 
Georgetown, Ky. 



It gives me pleasure to enclose my subscription 
for Vol. 2 of the Bulletin. It is doing valuable 
service for the University. 

Prof. W. Bowman, '84, 
Athens, Ohio. 

I enclose my subscription. The Bulletin de- 
serves the support of every son of the University, 
since it furnishes the only agency by which the 
fond memories and associations of college days can 
be renewed to each student, and thus a common tie 
perpetuated. Walter H. Saunders, '92, 

Roanoke, Va. 



NOTES. 



Amount the visiting Alumni at the 
finals were Senator John W. Daniel, of 
Lynchburg; Prof. Woodrow Wilson, of 
Princeton, N. J. ; Wm. C. Clopton and 
Henry T. Kent, of St. Louis, Mo. ; Jas. 
P. Harrison, of Danville; Chas. M. Black- 
ford, of Lynchburg; Thos. D. Ranson, of 
Staunton ; J. Randolph Tucker, Jr., A. W. 
Patterson, M. C. Patterson, E. B. Thom- 
ason, R. H. Catlett, Jr., John B. Minor, 
Jr., Dr. R. E. Williams, J. Jordan Leake 
and E. T. Harrison, of Richmond ; How- 
ard G. Avery, J. E. Heath, Jr., and Leigh- 
ton Hubard,of Norfolk ; Richard E. Byrd, 
Geo.N.Conrad and Dr. Nicholas J. Worth- 
ington, of Winchester; H. H. Kerr, of 
Staunton ; Thos. J. Micliie and R. E. Lee 
Marshall, of Baltimore, Md. ; Dr. Joseph 
Grice,of Portsmouth; Gardner L. Booth, 
of Alexandria; Sidney R. Perry, of Key 
West, Fla.; and D. W. Houston, of Aber- 
deen, Miss. 



Since the change to an earlier date for 
the close of the session, there has been a 
perceptible falling off in the numl)er of 
Alumni who attend the final exercises of 
the University. Our closing date now 
conflicts with the commencement exer- 
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cises of the other institutions of learning 
in this State and elsewhere, and with the 
sessions of the courts, thus shutting off the 
chief sources from which we formerly 
drew our visitors. 



Dr. Chas.W. Kent, Professor of Englsh 
Literature, and chairman of the Editorial 
Board of the Alumni Bulletin, was mar- 
ried on June 4, 1895, to Mrs. Eleanor A. 
Miles, daughter of Prof. Francis H. Smith, 
of the University. Dr. Kent and his bride 
sailed on June 2 ist for Europe, where they 
will spend the summer. 



Our Legal Directory languishes. We 
repeat that the price of a full year's in- 
sertion is one dollar. If the card never 
brings enough business to pay for the in- 
sertion, the advertiser will be fully com- 
pensated in the pleasure he will bestow 
upon his college friends, by informing 
them that he is still alive, where he is, 
and what doing. A hundred or more 
names in this directory would make it one 
of the most valuable and attractive de- 
partments of our publication. 



The announcement of the recent death 
of John Twine, the Univereity old-clothes 
man, will not be without a melancholy in- 
terest to his former patrons. Old students 
will recall his past services when cash was 
scarce and old clothes abundant ; and the 
student of to-day must seek other sources 
to replenish an empty purse. 



Our Law Department furnishes this 
year its usual quota of graduates to the 
membership of the editorial staff of the 
American and English Encyclopedia of 
Law^ published by the Edward Thomp- 
son Company, of Northport, Long Island, 
New York. For a number of years our 
graduates have been in high favor with 
the publishers of this excellent work, in 
preference to graduates of the Northern 
and Western Law Schools. That our men 
should be selected for such work by a 
publishing concern located almost at the 
threshold of the Columbia and New York 
Law Schools, with the Harvard, Yale, 
Cornell, Buffalo, Albany and Boston Uni- 
versity Taw Schools all adjacent, is a cir- 
cumstance upon which we may well con- 
gratulate ourselves. 



Hon. George A. Mercer, of Savan- 
nah, Ga., has been selected to deliver the 
next annual address before the Society 
of Alumni. 



We have now 552 subscribers, a little 
more than 10 percent (I) of the number to 
whom the Bulletin is mailed. If each 
subscriber will procure another, the requi- 
site number to make the undertaking 
self-sustaining will be nearly reached. 
Friends, cannot you do this? 

If one dollar is too small a sum to send, 
then do as some have done and send $5 
for five years' subscription. Send your 
name, your last year at college, and your 
address to F. W. Page. Secretary. 



Prof. W. H. Seamon (1882), has re- 
signed the chair of Chemistry in the Mis- 
souri School of Mines, at Eolla, and has 
been elected President of the New 
Mexico School of Mines. We learn from 
the Rolla Herald that though there were 
thirty-two applicants the election was 
unanimous. 



Dr. Julian Mayo Cabell (M. D. '86), 
who contributed to the last number the 
interesting article on the Alumni of the 
University of Virginia in the Medical 
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Corps of the Army, was seriously maimed 
in a railway accident while the Bulletin 
was going through the press. We are 
glad to announce that he has in large 
measure recovered from the effects of 
this disaster. 



RECENT ENACTMENTS OF THE 
VISITORS. 



Charles W. Bain (1885), Instructor in 
Greek in McCabe's University School, has 
edited for Ginn and Company's School 
Classics, Book vi., of Homer's Odyssey. 
The little volume consist of an introduc- 
tion, the text, notes, a vocabulary, and an 
etymological glossary. In both notes and 
vocabulary the archaeological and mytho- 
logical contents of the poem are illustrated 
by comment and drawing. 



Dr. T. C. Firebaugh (M. D. 't^5) was 
appointed assistant resident physiititm at 
the Baltimore University Ilospitil im- 
mediately after graduation. We learn 
from the Baltimore American (July 6, 
1895) that he has resigned. After being 
at the hospital but a short time he found 
that a feeling of opposition to him had 
sprung up among the members of the 
Alumni Association, not based upon per- 
sonal grounds, but because he was a grad- 
uate of another school. * * Holding 
the position under such a condition of 
affairs at once became distasteful to the 
Dr., and he made up his mind to seek a 
"more congenial field." The much vaunted 
" Code of Medical Ethics " seems to con- 
tain no canon against petty jealousies ! 



NECROLOGY. 

Wister Archer, '84, Virginia, May, 1895. 
Judge B. W. Lacy, '69, Virginia, May, 1895. 
Rev. T. L. PrestOD, '55, Virginia, May, 1895. 
W. H. H. Lynn, '57, Virginia, June, 1895. 
Dr. A. B. Pope, '81, New York. June. 1895. 
W. M. Chalmers, '06, Virginia, June, 1895. 
B«v. Tiberius G. Jones, '43, Virginia, June, 1895. 



The business laid before the Visitors at their vari- 
ous meetings during the present session has been of 
unusual volume and importance, and the following 
summary of the more important orders of a general 
nature will be read with interest by our Alumni : 

Changes in the personnel of the school are always 
among the first things to attract attention. The 
death, on 20th August, 1894, of Professor W. C. 
Dabney, M. D., and the resignation of Professor 
Scheie De Vere, on the 29lh of March, 1895, ren- 
dered it necessary to appoint new professors of Prac- 
tice of Medicine and of Modem Languages. 

For the first chair a special committee of the 
Board selected D&. Auouerrus Harper Bcck- 
MASTRR as temporary supply. Dr. Budcmaster 
came to us with the cordial commendation of Dr. 
Thomas Addis Emmet, Dr. Channing Page and 
others of our medical Alumni and friends. His 
success as a lecturer, especially upon the gynecologi- 
cal and clinical divisions of his chair, has been ex- 
tremely gratifying, and the Visitors have unani- 
mously elected him to the professorship of Practice 
of Medicine. 

For the department of Modem Lang^uages Dr. 
James A. Harrison, of Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity, has been appointed Professor of Romance 
Languages, and, in recognition of his marked ability 
as a teacher and his thorough and growing scholar- 
ship. Adjunct PROFEaBOR Wm. Howard Perkih- 
80N, Ph. D., has been promoted to the position of 
Professor of Teutonic Languages. Professor Per- 
kinson received his doctorate from this University 
in 1886, and has served us since as Assistant In- 
structor in Modem Languages and Adjunct Profes- 
sor. Twice during this period he has visited En- 
rope for purposes of study, having been absent on 
leave during the whole of last session in Berlin, 
where he attended lectures in Gothic, German Phi- 
lology and Literature, Italian and related subjects. 
Professor Harrison is the best known specialist in 
Modem Philology among Southern scholars. He 
was a student of this University from 1865 to 1867 ; 
visited Europe repeatedly for study and travel ; was 
Professor of Modem Languages in Randolph-Macon 
College until 1876, and has since that time filled 
the corresponding chair in the Washington and Lee 
University His reputation as a brilliant and charm- 
ing author, an accurate and accomplished philolo- 
gian, a stimulating and thorough teacher, at once 
fixed the attention of the Visitors upon him and 
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secnred his unanimous election over a large number 
of highly worthy candidates. Alma Mater rejoices 
to welcome home her son, who comes crowned with 
laarelSy to devote his genius and accomplishments 
to her service. 

Adjunct Professor R. Heath Dabney was promoted 
to be Associate Professor of Historical Science. 

Modifications in the courses of study of great in- 
terest and importance have been made. The first 
of these, already announced and repeated here for 
the sake of completeness, is the arrangement of the 
Law Coubse as a two years' graded course, and its 
extension by additional lectures on subjects of mod- 
em development Instead of twelve lectures a 
week, there will be fifteen — an increase of twenty- 
five j>er centum. Among the subjects to be added 
or elaborated will be Equity Procedure in the Fed- 
eral Courts, Admiralty Liaw, Code Pleading, the 
Law of Corporations, and the Commercial Law. 
The course of study is divided into six classes, three 
of which are designated as Junior, or first year, and 
three as Senior, or second year, classes. The work 
of the Junior year will embrace the subjects of 
Elementary Law, Personal Relations, Constitutional 
and International Law, Contracts, Torts, Pleading 
and Practice. That of the Senior year, the Law of 
Real Property, Evidence, Equity Jurisprudence 
and Procedure, Corporations, Commercial and Crim- 
inal Law. The completion of any one of these six 
classes relieves the student from any further exami- 
nation therein. The student is thus enabled to com- 
plete and lay aside his Junior work during the first 
year, instead of carrying over more than two-thirds 
of it to the second session. Consistent and effective 
work in the first session will be powerfully promoted 
by this change, and many a crop of wild oats will 
remain unsown. On the other hand, the second year 
men, being released from the enormous burden here- 
tofore carried, will be able to apply to the advanced 
portions of the course a more thoughtful and intelli- 
gent regard and to assimilate the knowledge which 
they acquire ; and the famous boa-constrictor, which 
lay coiled on the pages of the catalogue, will no more 
adorn the rhetoric of that classical document nor 
be the model of applicants for the B. L. Students 
who attain a standard of three-fourths on the Ju- 
nior studies, but fall below the graduating mark of 
five-sixths, may be given a re-examination at the 
beginning of the next session after matriculation. 

In the AoADBMiCAL Department a long con- 
templated extension of the course for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts has been ordered. The scientific 
group (Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and Geology) 
has been divided into two — Physics and Chemistry, 



Biology and Geology — making seven groups instead 
of six. Students who enter hereafter will be re- 
quired to elect for the B. A. degree nine courses, of 
which at least one must come from each of these 
groups. Other slight modifications are shown in 
the following summary of the courses : 

A. Latin— Greek. 

B. German — French — Spanish and Italian. 

C. Eng. Lan. — Eng. Lit — General History. 

D. Moral Philosophy — Political Economy. 
£. Mathematics — Mechanics — Astronomy. 

F. Physics — Chemistry. 

G. Biology — Geology. 

It is easy to see that the new arrangement gives a 
course in which the scientific and literary studies 
are more evenly balanced, the grouping of the 
former is rational, and the work is judiciously broad- 
ened. The conditions for the M. A. and Ph. D. de- 
grees remain unaltered ; but the B. A., upon which 
these degrees rest, will furnish hereafter a more 
liberal basis for the advanced work. Students in 
thb department who pass in two classes and reach 
a sixty-five per cent, standard in any other, but 
fail to obtain the graduating mark (seventy-five per 
cent), will be granted a re-examination in that class 
after matriculating in it at the beginning of the next 
session. 

In the Enoikeerino Department the require- 
ments for the degree have been liberalized and made 
elective. The student must pass in sven courses 
selected from the following list, so that at least one 
is taken from each group: 

A. Mathematics — Mechanics, 

B. Physics — Astronomy, 

C. Chemistry — Analytical Chembtry. 

D. Geology — Biology, 

£. Applied Mathematics, 
and must in addition graduate in two of the seven 
schools elected. The title conferred will be Bach- 
elor of Science [in Civil Engineering or Mining 
Engineering, or Mechanical Engineering, or Chem- 
istry, or Natural History, and so on], and the old 
degrees of Civil Engineer, etc., are abolished. The 
B. S. courses are the equivalents of the B. A. courses 
in the Academical Department. 

In the Medical Department a short course in 
the Surgery of the Eye and Ear will be oflTered by 
Professor Barringer, and the work in Embryology 
will be transferred from the school of Physiology 
to that of Medical Biology. Beyond these no 
changes in the course of instruction have been au- 
thorized. But the growing demand for enlarged 
clinical courses became the subject of setj serious 
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ooDsideration and a smnll appropriation was made 
to secure plans for a hospital adapted to the wants 
of this Depart noent 

A few needed improvements in the equipment 
of the University for purposes of instruction were 
ordered. First was the continuation of the card 
catalogue of the Library; the author catalogue will 
soon be completed, and the order was given to pro- 
ceed with the construction of the subject catalogue. 
An additional room was assigned to the school of 
Natural Philosophy and an appropriation made for 
fitting up a special Physical Laboratory for under- 
graduate students. The necessary modifications in 
the private laboratory of the professor of Analytical 
Chemistry were ordered and the requisite appropri- 
ation made. And an appropriation was made for 
providing special apparatus needed for the practi- 
cal teaching of Obstetrics. The usual standing ap- 
propriations were made for Working Expenses, the 
whole with the above special grants amounting to 
over $12,500. 

To Grounds and Buildings the Visitors have 
been judiciously liberal In addition to the stand- 
ing appropriations for Repairs and Improvements 
grants were made for a general repainting of all 
exterior woodwork ; for the renewal of the interior 
electric light wiring to satisfy the present require- 
ments of the Insurance Companies; for the removal 
of the driveway in front of East Range; and for 
repaving the Ranges and the approaches from them 
to the Lawns. The total appropriations under this 
head sum up nearly $15,000. 

The question of the construction of new dormi- 
tory buildings was carefully considered; but lack 
of funds prevented the Vbitors from entering upon 
this undertaking. 

Mrs. Gunther having surrendered her lease of 
the University Hotel formerly in her charge, the 
Proctor has been authorized to lease the same to 
Mrs. W. B. Harris for the coming session. 



RETROSPECTIVE. 



There is a natural disposition at this season to 
survey the work of the past session, take stock of 
gains and losses and successes and failures, and 
draw thence auguries and lessons for the future. 
We find at the first glance a gain in our total num- 
ber over the previous flej«ion amounting to forty- 
four. Of these twenty-nine came from Virginia, nine 
from) the other Southern States, six from Northern 



and Western States and foreign oountnes. North 
Carolina, Texas, Missouri, Tennessee and Maryland 
increased their contingents; the other Southern 
States sent unchanged numbers or else showed in- 
significant losses. 

The profeasional schools absorbed most of the 
added nombers. The Law Department gained eight 
students over the previous session and the Medical 
thirty-one. In the academical schools there were 
slight shiftings in the attendance of no apparent 
significance. Latin, Mathematics and English Lit- 
erature were as always among the largest, each hav- 
ing over one hundred students. Chemistry, Physics^ 
History, Political Economy and Modem Languages 
each showed between fifty and one hundred matricu- 
lates. The attendance of one hundred and seventy- 
one on the Medical Department was without prece- 
dent in the history of the University and has been 
brought about by the improvement and expansion 
of the courses, especially in the lines of laboratory 
and clinical instruction. 

The return of an increased proportion of old stu- 
dents explains the onusually large number of gradu- 
ates in Medicine ; forty- five men received the M D. 
The changes in the organization of the Law course 
partially account for the unusual number (forty- 
four) of Bachelors of Law. In other respects the 
output of diplomas was unsatisfactory. The Aca- 
demical Department offers the best gauge of the 
session's work in this particular, since the stand- 
ards of examination in this department are more 
nearly absolute and fixed and lees subject to floc- 
tuation with the varying qualities of the classes than 
in the professional schools. In thb department we 
find that two hundred and sixty-nine school diplo- 
mas of all kinds were awarded as against three hun- 
dred and four in the previous session, and this in 
spite of the fact that there were a few more aca- 
demical students in this session than in the pre- 
ceding. In the Medical Department one hundred 
and twenty-seven undeif^raduates took one hundred 
and ninety-four diplomas, while in the previous ses- 
sion one hundred and nine men took one hundred 
and eighty-three, showing a like but lees reduction 
in the general efficiency of the work. The results 
of the examinations in the Law Department have 
not been given in the same detail ; bnt it is soa- 
pected that the same unfavorable contrast would be 
developed as in the other schools. 

The general impression among the members of 
the Faculty appears to be that the experiment of a 
Christmas vacation is largely responsible for these 
unfavorable results. Christmas festivities are wont 
to leave both mind and body in a condition oniit 
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fur serious iDtellectoal work, and the close (onjunc- 
tion of this holiday with the Intermediate examina- 
tions accentuated the evil results. The eflfects upon 
the comparatiyelj undisciplined first year students 
in the Academical Department were peculiarly dia- 
astrous; out of one hundred and forty- five of this 
grade mnety-seoen foiled to obtain a diploma in any 
9thool — a result as discouraging to them as it is 
injurious to the University. The unusual relaxa- 
tion appeared to have only bad effects, and was fol- 
lowed in a certain class of students by manifesta- 
Uons of an insuigent spirit, which seemed insensi- 
ble to kindness and caused them to chafe even under 
the mild discipline of this University. It is to be 
hoped that both students and their parents will be 
warned by the unhappy consequences of this ex- 
periment and will sustain the authorities of the 
school in their efforts to establish devotion to aca- 
demical duty as the first claim upon every member 
of the University. 

While the diploma test is not presented as a com- 
plete index of the fruitfulness of University work, 
it must nevertheless be considered as on the whole 
a fairly satisfactory gauge, and average results fur- 
nished by it justly reflect the general conditions and 
tendencies of the various classes of students. Ad^ 
opting the usual valuation of degrees it will be 
found that the ordinary diploma average for each 
student does not vary much from year to year and 
Is about 1.5, and that about three students out of 
five (sixty per cent) obtain some testimonial of suc- 
oesB. When we compare the work of students in 
the musical and athletic organizations with this 



standard of average performance we find a distinct 
inferiority. Thus the diploma average of 
25 members of the Musical Club was . 0.6 
14 " « " Base-ball Club was . 0.7 
22 ** « « Foot-ball aub was . 0.9 
But it is to be remembered first, that among these 
were some students who were conspicuously suc- 
cessful in academical work ; and second, that of the 
young men who find sources of interest and means 
of eesthetic and moral culture in these extraneous 
pursuits a large proportion is^unfitted by training 
or temperament or capacity to excel in academical 
competition. This fact sufficiently accounts for a 
general low average of scholarship in such organi- 
sations. Their value in promoting temperate and 
manly living in the general body of students, in 
cultivating unity of feeling and *' college spirit," in 
drawing. together students and professors in a com- 
mon interest is great and incontestable. But the 
exceptional successes of a few brilliant men should 
not induce us to gloss over the academical ineffi- 
ciency of the organizations as wholes. These suc- 
cesses prove that conspicuous excellence in study is 
not incompatible with a generous devotion to manly 
sports, or with interest in the polite arts. On the 
other hand the low average of scholarship in the 
teams as a whole proves to the meanest intelligence 
the necessity of a careful control in these depart- 
ments of collegiate life. Unbridled indulgence in 
athletic sports, or musical entertainments, or social 
diversions, would speedily destroy our repute for 
sound scholarship and honest work. 
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THE UNIVERSITY ABTiAZE. 



Sunday, the twenty-seventh of Oc- 
tober, 1895, will always be a memorable 
day in the University's annals. On the 
evening before, the faithful janitor, 
Henry Martin, had gone his usual round 
and "all was well." With the closing 
week all secular work had been left, and 
the great doors of the Rotunda had been 
firmly barred. The morning of Sunday 
broke bright and clear. The beautiful 
fall day, peaceful and calm, invited all 
dwellers in the University to the services 
of the day. The bell had summoned 
the tardy to preparation for worship. 
This was its last regular duty. When it 
next sounded, it plaintively pealed its 
lingering cry for help. 

About fifteen minutes past ten the 
alarm of fire was given by two young 
men who, from the piazza of their board- 
ing house, saw the smoke issuing from 
the upper part of the northern end of 
the Annex. The fire was soon located 
at a point near the spring of the arch 
over the rostrum and, perhaps, between 
the ceiling of the Public Hall and the 
floor of the Instrument Room, in the 
northwest corner of the building. How 
it originated will, perhaps, never be 
known, as the most careful investigation 
and the most thorough examination of 
witnesses has failed to reveal its cause. 



though it has strengthened the proba- 
bility that it was due to electric wires. 
Whenever or however it began, it had 
already got a good start, for the neigh- 
boring walls were hot, and from the Pub- 
lic Hall the flames could be seen eating 
their way down to the famous painting, 
"The School of Athens." 

The first impulse of those in the Pub- 
he Hall was to cut or tear this picture 
from the wall, and, in fact, the bottom 
was torn loose. In great haste a ladder 
was brought, but it was too late. Not 
only was the smoke dense and stifling, 
but the arched ceiling over the rostrum 
was giving away. The picture could not 
be saved. Those who yearned for its 
rescue, forgetting even to snatch a bit 
of the burning canvas as a precious 
memento, looked longingly and with 
sorrow as the flames encroached upon the 
majestic figures. Baffled here, the eager- 
hearted rushed to other tasks. The fire 
was making rapid headway : the means 
of fighting it were inadequate. The first 
attempts were made with buckets, but 
even when the hose was connected, while 
the supply of water was adequate, the 
lack of pressure and the friction made it 
impossible, without an engine, to reach 
the burning portions of the building. 

Below the Public Hall were the labora- 
tories and lecture room of the School of 
Physics, and under these the lecture 
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room and library of the Law Department 
and the lecture room and shops of the 
Engineering Department 

The "Annex" was doomed. This was 
now fully realized. With marvellous 
rapidity and surpassing energy the stu- 
dents and others set to work to save the 
contents of these rooms. The School of 
Physics was only last session suitably 
housed, and in the ample cases was a rich 



ing in the Annex, some, mindful of the 
treasures in the Library, had hurried 
hither. It did not yet seem probable 
that the Rotunda would be destroyed. 
The flames were rapidly running the 
length of the long Annex, but between 
this and the Rotunda was a large con- 
necting Portico. Surely the devastating 
progress of the fire could be arrested here. 
The Rotunda roof would be a vantage 




array of apparatus, of value for use, sen- 
timent and history. With such vim and 
quickness did the rescuers labor, that a 
large quantity was saved, though many 
pieces were damaged in the rapid 
handling. 

While some worked here others were 
as eager and as earnest below. The Law 
library, the books and notes from the 
Engineering rooms, and whatever willing 
hands could carry, were saved. Much of 
the machinery had to be left, and of this 
some was-destroyed and the rest seriously 
damaged. 

While the greater number were labor- 



ground from which to fight the dire foe, 
and the Portico seemed a narrow bridge 
over which this enemy must pass. The 
danger grew with every moment. Ap- 
peals for help had been sent to Richmond, 
Lynchburg and Staunton. Fruitless ef- 
forts were made to reach with water the 
burning roof. The Library was now foil 
of hurrying men, and women, too ; their 
arms piled high with books. Faster and 
more furious grew the flames; faster and 
more zealously worked the men within, 
saving the books and pictures in easy 
reach. Blow down the Portico ! was the 
cry ; warning was given to the surging 
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crowd and loud explosions followed. But 
the Portico had been well built. The 
falling columns left the roof intact, and 
even after all of them had been shattered, 
it still remained, a fateful bridge over 
which the enemy quickly moved. The 
roof was now a burning mass and the 
flames drew near the Library. Renewed 
zeal was infused into the workers when 
it became certain that the Library was 
lost. The long flames lapped the Ro- 
tunda, just over the little room opening 
from the upper gallery. This room was 
filled with files of old papers, stacks of 
addresses and catalogues, unassorted en- 
gravings, and the Bohn collection of 
books. All of this inflammable material 
fed the fire, and the Rotunda roof 
was wrapped in flames. The ardor of 
students and friends knew no bounds. 
The Jefferson statue, which had been 
hoisted to its place by patient and slow 
processes, was lifted from its pedestal, 
drawn on a mattress through the room, 
safely eased down the curving stair and 
deposited upon the lawn. The sum total 
of the damage to it was a slight chipping 
of the edge of the drapery. 

The Minor Bust, the pictures, the fur- 
niture and most of the books on the lower 
floor were saved. As the crackling tim- 
bei's and falling plaster warned all of the 
impending danger, less care and more 
haste prevailed. Books were thrown from 
the windows with little regard for their 
covers or their completeness. A rush 
was made for the galleries. In vain. It 
is easy now to see that, if the books up- 
stairs had been saved first, the others 
could have been saved even after the fire 
was well advanced. But who thought of 
that then ? And as it was, the work was 
nobly done. 

The danger increased, in spite of the 



active services rendered by the Staunton 
firemen, working with those from Char- 
lottesville. The fire was spreading, and 
the buildings on the Lawn were threat- 
ened, for the "Old Chapel" on the one 
hand, and the " Students' Reading Room " 
on the other, connected the professors' 
houses to the burning Rotunda. All en- 
ergies were now directed to saving the 
buildings on the Lawn. Bucket brigades 
were formed to aid in keeping the houses 
wet; the fire companies kept back the 
fire, and, under the leadership of Prof. 
Echols, others tried to wreck the low 
buildings next to the Rotunda. A breeze 
blowing almost directly up the Lawn 
and full in the face of the Rotunda 
sprung up and turned the flames back. 
The danger of further destruction was 
over. 

Told merely in bare outline, the story 
may seem too long, but the whole chap- 
ter of unreckoned disaster had been 
crowded into a brief while. At a quarter 
past ten the faint indications of a small 
fire had been noticed. Mr. Jefferson's 
clock, the object of his care even upon 
his last bed, ticked on faithfully until its 
minute hand climbed toward the hour 
hand now pointing almost to twelve. The 
minute hand reaches eleven and then, at 
five minutes to twelve, the clock stops, 
the hands fall back and hang loosely 
down. One of our professors saw a sign 
of promise in the old clock's face, for he 
read from the minute hand that the Uni- 
versity has not yet reached her zenith. 
But at the time we might have seen in 
the hanging hands the emblem of our 
woe, for they pointed to the nadir of our 
despair. 

THE FACULTY MEETING. 

The day's business was not yet over. 
The rescued property was to be got under 
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roof. Homes were converted into store- 
houses, and men, women and even chil- 
dren, unwearied by their exertions to ex- 
tinguish the fire, labored as faithfully 
now as under excitement. 

While the tire was kept under control 
by the firemen, aided now by the Lynch- 
burg company (the Richmond company 
was turned back), the Faculty assembled 
in the Chemical Hall to devise ways and 



tion of work, the students had earned 
a holiday, but it was believed by all 
that, if the lectures could go regu- 
larly on, the moral effect of such pro- 
cedure would be excellent. Monday 
morning came. There was no bell to 
call us to our tasks ; no clock to mark for 
us the hours, but the daily duties were 
performed by students and professors. 
" The genius of the University is work," 
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means to carry on the University work. 
If a stranger could have seen the body 
in session, he would have noticed, not 
emotion, discouragement and despair, but 
coolness, determination and hope. The 
chairman, rich in resources and fertile in 
suggestion, rapidly, but with his accus- 
tomed accuracy, drew on the blackboard 
a diagram of lecture hours, with spaces 
to be tilled. In these spaces were 
quickly written Museum, Wash. Hall, 
Jeff. Hall, Temperance Hall, Profes- 
sors' Oflice, and the scheme was finished. 
If fidelity had ever deserved a cessa- 



and not even the great fire could over- 
come it. But the ruins confronted us. 
In the glare of day the tottering walls of 
the Annex, the gutted Rotunda, whose 
walls seemed hardly scarred, and the 
lonely and burdenless pillars, presented a 
picture of disconsolate desolation. The 
soft moon transfigured these into a poetic 
ruin of some classic age and land. 

THE MASS-MEETING. 

For Monday evening the Chairman ap- 
pointed a mass- meeting of students, Fac- 
ulty and oflicers of the University. To 
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the large and enthusiastic crowd the 
Chairman stated that tlie meeting was 
simply a "family gathering" for the pur- 
pose of mutual encouragement, and of 
making some fitting acknowledgment of 
the heroic endeavors of the students on 
the day before. The first action of the 
Faculty at its meeting, after providing 
for a continuance of the University ex- 
ercises, was to appoint a committee to 
express to the students its appreciation. 
Prof. Harrison, chairman of this com- 
mittee, then read the following mani- 
festo : 

To the Students of the University of Virffinia : 

The terrible calamity of Sunday, October the 
27thy has left the main building of our revered and 
beloved Alma Mater in ruins. The historic monu- 
ments of three quarters of a century have been 
obliterated by the fury of the flames in a few 
hours, and nothing is left of our great Rotunda, 
our Public Hall, our Old Chapel, and our Academic 
Hall and lecture-rooms, hallowed by so many 
recollections precious to us all, except blackened 
walls. In this unspeakable calamity all that re- 
mains to us except brave hearts and unbroken 
spirits is the memory of the gallant, heroic conduct 
of the entire student body, without which nothing 
could have been saved from the Library and Scien- 
tific Halls in and adjacent to the Rotunda. We 
therefore desire on behalf of the Faculty to ex- 
press to you collectively and individually, one and 
all, our profoundest gratitude and our warmest 
praise for your noble and admirable demeanor on 
this trying occasion, for your intense sympathy 
with us in our irreparable losses, and your manly 
and self-sacrificing co-operation in our endeavors 
to save something from the wreck and rehabilitate 
the great institution consecrated by the name of 
JefiTerson. We are perfectly sure that every man, 
every student, will continue to do his whole duty 
in the same splendid spirit of devotion to Alma 
Mater, that all will nobly stand by us in our mis- 
fortune, that all will work gladly and gallantly 
together without murmur and without complaint ; 
and soon we shall behold our great Mother rising 
before us statelier, stronger than ever, the glory of 
Virginia, the glory of the entire South. 

The Faculty will do its utmost to continue to de- 
serve your entire confidence, and has already per- 



fected arrangements for the resumption of lectures 

in every department. 

jAfiiES A. Habrison, 
Wm. E. Peters, 
R. Heath Dabney, 

Committee. 

The chairman read numerous tele- 
grams of sympathy, and then Professors 
Peters and Davis spoke. Afterwards 
others, both students and professors, were 
called upon, and their responses, like the 
words of the preceding speakers, were 
full of courage and loving enthusiasm. 
The meeting was of value to students 
and professors both, for to the former it 
showed the confidence reposed in them, 
to the latter it revealed the earnest and 
determined spirits of their young friends. 

AN IMPORTANT FACULTY MEETING. 

At the first Faculty meeting a Building 
Committee was appointed, and this com- 
mittee began at once its conferences. 
The committee called into consultation 
Mr. Macdonald, an architect of Louisville, 
Ky., at the time engaged in Charlottes- 
ville in the erection of a large church. 
After much deliberation the committee 
brought in its report on the 31st of Oc- 
tober. This report was heard, discussed, 
and, in the subjoined form, forwarded to 
the Board of Visitors : 

REPORT OF THE FACULTY TO THE RECTOR AND 
VTSITORS. 

3l8T October, 1805. 
To the Rector and Visitors of 

the University of Virginia : 
Gentlemen — The Faculty have to report to you 
in official form the grievous disaster which has be- 
fallen our University. The fire of the 27th of Oc- 
tober, 1895, breaking out in the rear of the top story 
of the Annex, though soon discovered, speedily 
p&ssed beyond control, and, in spite of the devoted 
efforts of our officers, faculty, students, friends and 
neighbors, continued its work of ruin until the An- 
nex, the Rotunda, a large part of their contents, 
and the wings connecting the Rotunda with the 
Lawns, were either burned or wrecked. 
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An investigation of the causes of the disaster will 
be made at as early a date as possible. It is doubt- 
ful whether its origin will ever be securely estab- 
lished. Yet such enquiries as have been made serve 
to convince us that the disaster can be ascribed to 
no lack of care on the part of our officials or servitors, 
but is one of those dark lessons in the discipline 
of life, beneath which we must bow in humility 
and faith. It is a painful, but perhaps a salutary 
lesson to us in showing that we must no longer de- 
pend solely upon external aid for subduing such 
conflagrations, and we shall recommend below that 
one of our first acts be to develop some systematic 
and thorough internal system of fire-protection for 
our buildings. The Faculty will proceed at once 
to study the proper details of such a system, and 
desires to report upon the same to your Board at 
an early day. 

It is fitting that we put on record in this paper 
our lively sense of gratitude for the gallantry and 
devotion of our students, the prompt and unstinted 
aid of our neighbors, including many noble women, 
the generous readiness of the Southern and the C. 
& O. Railroad Companies to bring a trained fire- 
service to our rescue, and the alacrity with which 
the fire departments of Charlottesville, Staunton, 
Lynchburg and Richmond flew to help us. The 
services of the railway and fire companies were 
rendered generously and gratuitously, and we 
recommend that your Board consider the propriety 
of making some pecuniary acknowledgment of the 
same. 

Amid all our dismay in presence of this vast dis- 
aster we have the consolation of remembering that 
its risks and dangers were endued with the loss of 
no life, and we trust with no serious damage to the 
health of any of our brave assistants. The imagi- 
nation of fatalities that might have befallen some 
of them makes us almost forget our material loss. 

We are happy also to report to your Board that 
the work of the University of Virginia has suffered 
no interruption and will continue without break. 
It is prosecuted amid some difficulties and some dis- 
couragements, but al 1 are cheerfully borne. We feel 
assured that your Board, facing the emergency with 
a like spirit, will unite with us, in the most active 
and earnest eflbrts, not simply to restore the beauty 
and conveniences of our establishment, but to in- 
crease its usefulness by providing facilities more 
ample and splendid than we have heretofore enjoyed 
for our scholastic work. 

Animated by this conviction, we have given care- 
ful and minute attention to the details of plans for 
rebuilding. We have, with the authorization of 



the Rector, called in as consulting architect Mr. 
Macdonald, of Loubville, Ky., and have availed 
ourselves of his professional experience and knowl- 
edge in clearing our views upon the state of the 
ruined buildings and estimating the approximate 
cost of improvement, without, however, involving 
your Board in any expressed or implied agreement 
to employ him further. We have also been taught 
by the disaster which has befallen us the danger 
and impolicy of the system of construction followed 
in our own public building and recommend to yon 
a strict adherence to the general plan of fire-proof 
construction and of isolated building. With these 
preliminary points established we proceed to recom- 
mend to your Board the following specific action : 

I. That the ruins of the Annex be at once de- 
molished, the useful building material removed to 
such new site as your Board may select for the pro- 
posed academical building (see IV. below), and 
the depression occupied by the old building filled 
with earth. The Faculty is convinced that the 
original construction of the Annex was an architec- 
tural blunder, and the restoration upon the old site 
would invite a repetition of our present disaster. 
It was a building devoid of true architectural merit 
and very costly for the accommodation secured. 
The direct loss consequent upon its removal will 
not exceed $2,500. The indirect loss occasioned 
by its old location has exceeded $100,000. We 
trust that no thought of its restoration will be en- 
tertained. 

II. That the two wings to the Rotunda be at once 
reconstructed in their former proportions, but of fire- 
proof materials, and assigned to the use of the Li- 
brary and the School of Natural Philosophy, re- 
spectively. The remnants of our Library, stored 
temporarily in cellars and garrets, are now collect- 
ing on the floor of the Natural History Museum ; bat 
for any real use by professors or students the books 
must be shelved in some accessible apartment. The 
condition of our philosophical apparatus in the 
same way renders the work of instruction exoeed- 
ceedingly difficult and extravagantly laborious. 
Finally, the enforced use of the Museum as a place 
of deposit for these objects has made it necessary to 
close this building entirely to visitors. 

II L That the Visitors engage a competent archi- 
tect and instruct him to propose plans for the resto- 
ration of the Rotunda, but in fire-proof materials. 
The walls of this building need little repair, bat 
should be at once protected against damage from 
weather. The Faculty feels that the original propor- 
tions of thb central building should be religiously 
observed, but recommends that a new portico 
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should be erected on the north eide correBponding 
to that on the south, with proper flights of steps 
descending to the esplanade to be formed over the 
site of the old Annex, and thoice at the ramparts to 
the level of the ground. The Facultj also respect- 
fully calls the attention of ike Visitors to the fact 
that the old Library room had become so crowded 
with books that an orderly arrangement of them 
was impossible, and the consequent utility of the 
collection was seriously impaired. They therefore 
recommend that the architect be instructed so to 
design the interior of the building that the whole 
of the capacity from the dome down to the portico 
floor may hereafter be readily and simply utilizable 
for Library purposes, and they request that he be 
also instructed to consult with their Library Com- 
mittee as to the details of this design. They also 
advise that the architect be instructed to give 
especial attention to the problems of healing, light- 
ing and ventUation, which, in the old building, were 
inadequately solved. Believing that the funds 
requisite for this reconstruction are already on 
hand or immediately in sights they recommend that 
the work of design be pushed rapidly to its com- 
pletion and the work of construction begun at the 
earliest practicable moment. 

IV. That the architect of the Board be instructed 
to propose plans for a new Academical Building, to 
contain as its central member a public hall, designed 
in the horse-shoe or theatrical form, and two wings 
each with six lecture-rooms of sizes suitable for 
large and small classes. The Faculty recommends 
that the Visitors select at this session the site for 
said building, in order that complete designs may 
be prepared and accurate estimates be made of the 
cost of construction ; and inasmuch as it is in the 
last degree important that such building should be 
completed before September, 1896, that the work 
of the next session may be efl*ectually prosecuted, 
they advise that as soon as funds for the comple- 
tion are obtained (estimated at about $90,000) the 
contracts for construction be immediately let. 

V. That the architect be directed to prepare, 
under the advice of the Professor of Natural Phi- 
losophy, plans for a Physical Laboratory, to be 
erected on such a site as the Board may at this ses- 
sion select The Faculty have expressed in former 
reports their conviction that more ample provision 
should be made for the important school of Natural 
Philosophy. The desirability of a specially con- 
structed and isolated building for delicate physical 
experimentation is obvious. Booms for elementary 
and advanced instruction in Physics, and especially 
for Electrical and Magnetic measurements should 



be free from sensible tremors, and the last should 
be reniote from attracting metallic masses. Pre- 
liminary estimates show that all these advantages 
are obtainable at a cost not exceeding $30,000, which 
sum our assiduous efibrts will probably be able to 
raise. 

VI. That the architect be directed to prepare, 
under the advice of the Professors of Applied 
Mathematics and Engineering, plans for an En- 
gineering building, to be erected on such a site as 
the Board may select. An establbhment involv- 
ing necessarily the existence of coal-sheds, boiler- 
house, engine-room, and so on, ought, on grounds 
of safety, to be isolated from all others. Prelimi- 
nary estimates show that a building adequate for 
the present needs of the University and providing 
for considerable growth, will cost less than $30,000. 
The sum of $2,500 has already been promised to- 
ward its equipment with laboratory appliances. 

VII. That the architect be directed to prepare, 
under the advice of the Professors of Law, plans 
for a Law building, to be erected on such a site as 
the Board may select. The growth of the Law 
School justifles this recommendation, and the Fac- 
ulty believes that its future prosperity will be thus 
powerfully advanced. The quarters of the Law 
professors have long been a reproach to us. The 
estimated cost of this building is not over $20,000. 
It would be possible, though by no means easy or 
safe, for the work of the University to go on with- 
out the three last buildings. But the Rotunda and 
the general Academical Building are really neeett- 
aary for our suecesa, and we feel that they must be 
tecured. The buildings for Physics, Engineering 
and Law are arranged in the order of relative 
imi>ortance, and the Board is advised to observe 
this order in their erection, if but one can be erected 
at a time. 

VIII. The Faculty is deeply impressed with the 
propriety of following in these new buildings class- 
ical types of designs and of locating them so as to 
create an harmonious combination with the original 
Jeffersonian group. As we examine the additions 
made to this system by Jeflerson's successors, we 
are forced to confess with a certain shame that not 
one of them has added in the least degree to the 
harmony and beauty and magnificence of the orig- 
inal composition. We recommend, therefore, that 
the Visitors select as their professional adviser a 
man not of local repute only, but of broad and 
national consideration; that he be instructed to 
consider in his designs not merely the convenience 
and elegance of the single structure, but its eflTect 
as a member of our general architectnal system. 
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and that he sobinit to your Board a comprehenaiTe 
scheme which shall embody his advice on the 
location not only of the buildings recommended in 
this report, bat also of such additional dormi- 
tories, hospital buildings, official quarters, and so 
on, as the Visitors may contemplate. The study 
of our grounds as a problem of landscape garden- 
ing should at the same time receive some atten- 
tion. 

IX. In view of the fact that the next building 
season may require us to complete a large amount 
of work within a brief time, we recommend that 
the Superintendent be instructed to proceed at once 
with preparations for the manufacture of such a 
number of bricks of thoroughly good quality as 
the architect may advise in addition to the supply 
saved from the Annex. By selecting the brick- 
field promptly, digging out the earth, raking it 
over and screening it if necessary, and letting it 
weather through the cold season, we shall obtain a 
better brick than can be purchased in the local 
market and at a far lower price. 

X. Finally, we desire to recommend as above in- 
dicated the provision of a special and effective fire 
Hcrvice for the University, and to advice that the 
Superintendent be authorized to study the details 
of such systems, in conjunction with a commit- 
tee of the Faculty, to advise with your architect 
thereon, and to report his conclusion to your 
Board. 

While we have proceeded in making the above 
recommendations upon a broad and generous hy- 
pothesis as to the present and future needs of our 
University, we believe that we have done no more 
than wisdom dictates. Yet we are not oblivious of 
the difficulties of the financial problem arising out 
of the poverty of our beloved State and the limited 
fortunes of our Alumni. We believe, nevertheless, 
that our present devastated condition will be in 
itself a powerful appeal to the sympathies of every 
friend of learning; that the example of a judicious 
liberality and undaunted spirit, if set here, will be 
contagious; and that a bold and frank appeal to 
the Legislature will meet with a response alike 
generous and kind. The new buildings and restora- 
tions necessary for the needs of our present and 
our immediate future will cost about $250,000, or 
about $200,000 more than our present resources. 
We would respectfully recommend that the sum of 
$200,000 be at least asked for from the State for 
buildings, leaving the generosity of private gifts to 
perfect our equipment. But whatever be the suc- 
cess of this appeal, we pledge to the Visitors our 
unwearying and earnest efforts to rehabilitate the 



University, and ask from them their unwavering 
support in our plans and labors for its welfare. 
Very respectfully, 

Wm. M. Thornton, Chairman. 
Forwarded by order of the Faculty, 4th Novem- 
ber, 1895. 

At this same important meeting of the 
Faculty, the following letter was sub- 
mitted on behalf of the Committee on 
Restoration Fund. It met with such 
hearty approval that, on motion, the 
names of the members of the Faculty 
were ordered to be subscribed to it: 

To ike Alumni <md Friends of the University of 

Virginia : 
Gentlemen: — 

You have learned through the public prints the 
disaster which has recently befallen our beloved 
University. On Sunday morning, October 27th, 
1895, about ten o'clock, fire was discovered in the 
small apartment above the rostrum of the Public 
Hall. The hose was at once carried into the build- 
ing and directed on the flames ; but the low pres- 
sure of water at this elevated point rendered all 
efibrts to extinguish the fire vain. The conflagra- 
tion swept rapidly along the roof of the Annex, 
invading the timbered dome of the Rotunda, and 
spread downward from floor to floor, until this 
central edifice of our Southern shrine of learning 
stood like "llion*s lofty temples robed in fire." 

To-day naught remains of the Rotunda bat a 
blackened shell of brickwork, roofless, windowless, 
with all its beauty scarred and marred by flame. 
The Annex presents a spectacle of ruin even more 
complete, one wall already prostrate and the others 
trembling to their fall. The wings which united 
the Rotunda with the " Lawns," wrecked by dyna- 
mite to stop the progress of destruction, are roof- 
less and useless. The tragic desolation is unre- 
lieved, save for the facts that no human life was 
lost and that careful investigation fails to reveal 
want of care or fidelity on the part of those in 
charge of the buildings. 

At half past two o'clock on the fatal Sunday the 
work of the flames was complete, and further 
spread of the conflagration seemed improbable. 
One hour later our Faculty assembled, and at once 
made provision for the immediate continuance of 
the University work. It was found that by utilizing 
the halls of the two Literary Societies, the Temper- 
ance Hall, the lecture rooms in the Brooks Museum 
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and the Chemical Laboratoiy, for the larger classes, 
and employing the private offices of the professors 
for the smaller, all the schools which had met in 
the two ruined buildings could be provided for. 
Duty was, therefore, resumed on Monday morning 
as usual, and will continue to be prosecuted with 
all the energy and earnestness that have heretofore 
distinguished the work of the University, and with 
such quickening of zeal and affection as are wont to 
flow from great adversities. 

But we do not need to tell you that work done 
under such conditions can be well done only by 
great effort. Our Library is disorganized, and 
more than half of its treasures resolved into smoke 
and ashes. The apparatus for instruction in Physics 
and Engineering is wofully impaired, and no rooms 
are available for the effective use of such as remains 
uninjured. Our lecture-rooms are crowded by a 
close succession of classes, consistent neither with 
health nor with comfort. The Medical Department 
sufiered no loss of buildings or apparatus, but their 
entire library, including valuable files of profes- 
sional journals, is utterly swept away. And to 
crown all, our once beautiful Botunda, the central 
ornament of our great University, the home of its 
traditions of honor and freedom and thoroughness, 
stands desolated and ruined. 

Our Faculty have resolved to recommend to the 
Visitors the immediate reconstruction of the Ro- 
tunda and its wings with fire-proof materials, and 
refitting of the former with the most approved and 
modem library appliances. The estimated cost of 
this restoration and improvement is about $80,000. 

They have also recommended the removal of the 
Annex, whose contiguity to the Rotunda has been 
the cause of more than half of our disaster, and 
the construction, as soon as funds are available, of 
a large isolated public building, also fire-proof) 
which should contain a hall for public exercises, 
lecture-rooms, ample in size and number for the 
present and future needs of our academical classes, 
and the offices of administration. The estimated 
cost of this structure is |90,000. 

The needs of instruction in Physics and Engi- 
neering cannot be properly met in conjunction with 
the other work of the academical department, and 
the Faculty will therefore advise the construction 
as soon as possible of separate but plainer build- 
ings for these classes, with suitable laboratories, 
shops and power houses, and estimate the cost of 
the structures without apparcUus or machinery to be 
$56,000. 

The growing work of the Law School renders it 
right and wise to enlarge their accommodations. 



Three succesive lectures of one and a-half hours 
each have heretofore been held in the same apart- 
ment, a plan not to be commended on sanitary 
grounds, and the use of the Law Library has been 
limited by the cramped and inconvenient quarters. 
We shall recommend, therefore, the ultimate con- 
struction of a separate Law Building to cost about 
120,000. 

Nor is this all that seems necessary to sustain the 
past repute of the University and justify the hopes 
of her sons for her future. Her Library, sadly 
diminished in volume and value by our misfortune, 
needs especial subsidies. At least $50,000 should 
be at once provided for the purchase of new books 
to re-establish its present usefulness ; and an endow- 
ment of $50,000 should be provided to give it lib- 
eral maintenance for the future. 

The sum total of these recommendations amounts 
to $346,000. To meet this we have from insurance 
on the ruined buildings and their contents $25,000 ; 
from the residue of the Fayerweather fund $23,000 ; 
and in immediate prospect from the Fayerweather 
and Shields bequests about $10,000— in all $58,000. 
We need thus $288,000, which seems not more than 
enough to rehabilitate our Alma Mater in a manner 
not unworthy of her illustrious father and her de- 
voted sons. 

The Visitors will appeal with hope — nay, with 
confidence — to the Legislature of Virginia. But 
pending their action we receive daily, almost hourly, 
solicitations from the alumni of the University to 
set before them our needs and aspirations, and let 
some part of the fulfillment be the tribute of their 
love and pride. In response to such appeals, and 
with unfeigned gratitude for all their words of 
comfort and of courage, we issue this address. 
Amid our present disasters they bid us " bate no jot 
of heart or hope, but press right onward." May 
we not with their aid carry our dear mother on to 
still higher planes of usefulness and honor, and see 
her grow into a new dignity and a larger power ? 

A committee of the Faculty has been appointed 
to co-operate with the Executive Committee of the 
Society of the Alumni for the prosecution of this 
noble and necessary work. They beg to recom- 
mend the formation of special soliciting committees 
in all Local Associations, the active prosecution of 
the canvass appeals not only to Alumni, but to 
other friends of learning who may have ability and 
readiness to assist them, and attention to the equally 
important work of arousing interest in the condition 
of the University, and a generous spirit toward her 
in the members of the State Legislature, soon to be 
elected. The members of the Faculty Committee 
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offer their personal help, and desire to contribute 
bj word and pen, as well as by e^ery effort in thdr 
power, to re-create the school of oar united devo- 
tion. 

Francis H. Smith, Geo. Frederick Holmes, Chas. 
8. Venable, William E. Peters, Noah K. Davis, 
William M. Fontaine, Ormond Stone, James M. 
Gamett, Wm. M. Thornton, Francis P. Dunning- 
ton, James H. Gilmore, John W. Mallet, M. D., 
Milton W. Humphries, Albert H. Tuttle, Paul B. 
Barringer, M. D., Charles W. Kent, Wm. Minor 
Lile, William G. Christian, M. D., Wm. Howard 
Perkinson, A« Harper Buckmaster, M. D., James 
A. Harrison, Walter D. Dabney, Richard Heath 
Dabney, William H. Echols, John Staige Davis, 
M. D., Raleigh C. Minor. 

Commiltet on Bestoration Fund, 
Wm. M. Thornton, 

Chairman of the Faculty. 
Charijs S. Venable, 
William E. Peters, 
Wm. Minor Lile, 
Walter D. Dabney, 
Paul B. Barringer, M. D. 
A. Harper Buckmaster, M. D. 

THE MEETING OF THE BOARD OF VISITORS. 

The full Board met on Nov. 4th, 1895, 
aod took the following action, which, on 
account of the general interest attaching 
to it, was at once made public: 

At a called meetiug of the Board of Visitors of 
the Univereity of Virginia, held on the 4th of No- 
vember, 1895, the following was enacted : 

Resolvedf That the report of the Faculty, bear- 
ing date of the Slst of October, 1895, be received, 
and that the same be approved and adopted in its 
general outline, with leave to the committee herein- 
after appointed to modify or alter the scheme pro- 
posed, in its details, as shall appear necessary 
hereafter; and that said report be spread on the 
minutes. 

Resolvedy That a Building Committee, to be com- 
posed of the Rector and Messrs. W. (lordon Mc- 
Cabe and A. C. Gordon, of the Visitors, and 
Professors Wm. M. Thornton and Wm. H. Echols, 
of the Faculty, shall have charge of carrying out 
the execution of the Faculty report as above pro- 
vided. 

Rfsolved, That said committee at once secure 
the services of Messrs. McDonald Brothers, archi- 
tects, of Louisville, Ky., and with their advice and 



assistance proceed to rebuild the Botanda and the 
wings thereof, and demolish the ruins of the Annex 
and construct the esplanade, as provided in said 
Faculty report 

IU$olvedf That said Building Committee be and 
they are hereby authorised to secure the services of 
a thoroughly competent and distinguished architect 
or architects in the preparation of plans for the 
erection of the building intended to contain the 
public hall and academic lecture-rooms ; but in pro- 
viding said plans said architect or architects shall 
not be limited to the scheme of said buildings sug- 
gested in the Faculty report, but may adopt such 
others as may commend themselves to the judgment 
of said architect or architects, subject to the ap- 
proval of said Building Committee; and said plans, 
as soon as completed, shaU be reported to a called 
meeting of the Board. 

Re$olved, That said committee shall be authorited 
to select the site for said public hall and lecture- 
room building, subject to the ratification and ap- 
proval of the Board. 

Resolved f That said committee, so far as they may 
find it expedient to do so, may employ an architect 
or architects to submit plans for the other buildings 
contemplated in said Faculty report, to be in turn 
submitted by the committee for consideration of the 
Board at its next meeting. 

Resolved, That for the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of these resolutions, the Fayer- 
weather money now in hand or invested, the money 
to be realized from the insurance on the bonit 
buildings, and the donations of the Alumni and 
friends of the University be, as far as necespsry, 
applied. 

Resolvedf That the Victors acknowledge with 
grateful appreciation the offer of Mrs. Mary E. 
Lewis, through Capt Camm Patteson, to furnish 
the marble from her quarries for the rebuilding of 
the late destroyed buildings at the University, and 
they beg to assure her that when the material to be 
used in the proposed new buildings is considered, 
her generous proposal will be duly taken into con- 
sideration. 

Resolved^ That the cordial and earnest thanks of 
the Board of Visitors be and they are hereby 
extended to the Faculty and students of the Uni- 
versity, and the ladies and citizens of CharloUei^ 
ville, and the county of Albemarle, the fire com- 
panies of Charlottesville, Staanton, Lynchburg and 
Richmond, and to the Southern, and the Chesa- 
peake <& Ohio Railway Companies, for their conduct 
on the occasion of the fire which destroyed the Ro- 
tunda and Annex on the 27th of October, 1895 ; 
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and, while appredating at its highest worth the 
services of every individual on that unfortunate 
occasion, the Board especially desires to put on 
record its appreciation of the heroic efforts made 
by the Faculty and students to eztingubh the fire, 
and their prompt, energetic and willing continuance 
of the lectures and duties of the University after 
the conflagration. 

Besolvedy That Marshall McCormick, W. Gordon 
McCabe, L. B. Watts and R. Tate Irvine be ap- 
pointed a committee to confer with the Governor 
in reference to recommending an appropriation for 
replacing the buildings recently destroyed at the 
University. 

Resolved^ That the Superintendent of Grounds 
and Buildings be authorized to construct a cheap 
temporary shed for the storage of the machinery 
of the Engineering Department heretofore con- 
tained in the Annex to the Rotunda, such shed to 
be so located as not to disfigure the grounds or en- 
danger existing buildings. 

Besohoedy That it is the sense of thb Board that 
the Alumni of the University and friends of edu- 
cation should be urged to exert every effort to sup- 
plement whatever aid may be rendered by the State 
to restore the burned buildings and equipments of 
the University; and that to this end the Alumni 
Associations in the several cities of the country be 
requested to hold, as soon as practicable, public 
meetings, to which all friends of education shall be 
invited, to take such immediate steps as may com- 
mend themselves to obtain subscriptions for the 
purposes named. 

Benolvedj That the several Alumni Associations 
in the State be requested to memorialize the Legis- 
lature to make as liberal an appropriation as pos- 
sible towards rebuilding and re-equipping the 
Univerrity; and that said Associations appoint 
committees to appear before the Legblature at its 
ensuing session for the purpose of presenting such 
memorials. 

Reaohed, That the Secretary of the Board cause 
to be printed five hundred copies of these resolu- 
tions for distribution among said Alumni Associa- 
tions. 

Resolved, That the Alumni of the University of 
Virginia be, and they are hereby, requested to form 
associations for the purpose of aiding in the re- 
building the University of Virginia. 

1. Resolvedy That Professor William M. Thorn- 
ton be relieved from duty as Chairman of the Fac- 
ulty and Professor of Applied Mathematics unUl 
further order of the Board, or until he shall find it 
inexpedient further to pursue the objects contem- 



plated, and be authorized to solicit contributions 
from the Alumni of this University and other 
friends of the school for the rebuilding and re- 
equipment of the Univerdty. 

2. That Professor W. Minor Lile be appointed 
Chairman pro tempore, to act during the absence of 
the Chairman, with the advice of the Committee 
on Discipline, and that he shall be clothed with 
all the usual powers and responsibilities of the 
Chairman of the Faculty. 

3. That Adjunct Professor W. H. Echols be ap- 
pointed acUng head of the School of Applied Math- 
ematics in full charge of the course of instruction, 
which shall be conducted by him during the ab- 
sence of the Professor, with such assistance as he 
may call upon Mr. George M. Peak, Instructor in 
Applied Mathematics, to render. 

4. That the Chairman be authorized in his can- 
vass to call upon any member of the Board or of the 
Faculty for such assbtance and suggestion as he 
may be able and willing to render; to invite the 
co-operation of the Executive Committee of the 
General Society of Alumni and of the oflicers and 
members of the Local Associations ; to accept dona- 
tions, either absolute or conditional, subject, in the 
latter case, to the approval of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Board, and to draw on the Proctor 
for necessary expenses incurred in the prosecution 
of the work, submitting with each draft an itemized 
account of said expenses. 

5. That Messrs. T. S. Martin, M. McCormick, R. 
Tate Irvine, L. R. Watts, and W. Gordon McCabe 
be appointed a Committee on behalf of the Visitors, 
and Messrs. Walter D. Dabney, Wm. K Peters and 
W. Minor Lile a Committee on behalf of the 
Faculty, and that these gentlemen be requested to 
adopt such proper and honorable measures as may 
seem effectual to produce in the members of the 
Legblature a favorable dbposition towards the 
Univermty, and, in particular, to appear (upon in- 
vitation) before the Committee on Schoob and Col- 
leges and upon Finance, and give them full infor- 
mation as to the present condition, the future plans 
and the best methods for advancing the interests of 
the University by legislative action. 

Resolved, That a copy of the Report of the Fac- 
ulty of the University of Virginia, made to the 
present called meeting of the Board, be made and 
mailed to each member of the Board. 

Resolved, That the Secretary be authorized to 
have type-written copies of all the resolutions 
adopted at thb meeting of the Board, where copies 
are requfred, including the copies to be made of the 
report of the Faculty to thb meeting of the Board, 
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and that the Proctor be aathorized to paj the costs 
of the same. 

Reaohedy That the thanks of the Board be ex- 
tended to Hon. John R Massey, Superintendent of 
Pablic Instruction, for his attendance upon the 
meeting of the Board, and for hb valuable advice 
and suggestions, he being present at the meeting on 
the invitation of the Rector. 

In accordance with the Board's action, 
the Annex has been demolished ; the Eo- 
tunda has been temporarily roofed and 
protected against the weather, and work 
on the two wings, the "Old Chapel" and 
the "Reading Room" has been pushed 
forward. These rooms will soon be ready 
for occupancy. The one will be used 
temporarily as a library, the other as a 
lecture-room and laboratory for the Pro- 
fessor of Physics. C. W. K. 



OUR TiTBRARY. 



Many persons suppose that the nucleus 
of the Library of the University of 
Virginia was the gift of Mr. Jeflferson, 
and the librarian is often asked to point 
out his books. There are only four vol- 
umes* presented to the Library by him 
during his lifetime. By his last will he 
bequeathed to the University his library, 
or at least what remained of it after the 

* American Philosophical Traniactioos, Vol. 9, new 
series, borrowed yean ago by Professor Rogers and 
relamed by the librarian of the Massachusetts lostl- 
tate of Techoiogy, to which institation Professor 
Rogers bequeathed his private library. Probably 
saved. 

Jossers Spanish Grammar and Exercises, which 

must have been lost prior to , when Mr. Holoombe 

made the catalogue, as there is no entry of it. 

Sales' Spanish Hive, which is preserved, but in a 
dilapidated condition. The fly-leaf, with Mr. JelTer- 
son's autograph, is gone. 

Phantasm of an University, with Prolegomema, by 
Charles KelsalL 4to. 1814. 

This contained Mr. JelTerson's autograph. Perhaps 
this book is saved. 



sale to the Congress of the United States* 
of the principal portion, but this bequest 
was never realized. The following letter 
from his grandson, and executor, to the 
Board of Visitors (printed with Kector 
Madison's Report of December, 1826), 
will explain why this bequest was lost to 
the University : 

To the Rector and Vmtors 

of the University oj Virginia : 

GENTI.EMEK — My grandfather, the late Thomas 
Jefierson, devised by his will his librmrj to the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. He likewise suggested a wish 
that his bast, executed by Caracchi, with the pedes- 
tal and truncated column, on which it stands, should 
be presented by his executor to that institution. It 
has ever been my most earnest desire to comply 
with all his wishes, and particularly with this ; but 
the deeply embarrassed state in which his affiurs 
were left renders it extremely doubtful whether his 
property will be sufficient to me^ claims upon it of 
a higher dignity. Under these circumstances, my 
duty as executor compels me to withhold the 
payment of legacies until the debts are dis- 
charged. 

The breaking up his establishment, the sale of 
his effects and the dispersiop of hb family will 
leave the library exposed to injury. I must, there- 
fore, ask to be allowed to deposit it at the Uni- 
versity, in charge of your librarian, subject to my 
future order, should it becoipe necessary to expose 
it to sale for the discharge of claims of a superior 
nature. The bust, not being mentioned in the will, 
but being the subject of an informal direction to 
his executor, cannot be deemed a specific legacy ; 
and, deeply mortifying as it is, he is compelled to 
offer it for sale with the residue of his property in 
discharge of claims upon it 

Feelings of the most affi^ctionate devotion to ray 
grandfather^s memory would induce me, as his 
executor, to fulfil his wishes upon these points at 
all risks but that of ii^ustioe to his creditors and 
the fear that his memory mi^t be stained with the 
reproach of a failure to comply with any of his en- 
gagements. An assurance is, therefore, given that 
when his debts are discharged, however much his 
family may be straitened in their circumstances, 
no considerations of pecuniary interest or of 



•The amount paid byCongrcMwas |S8,9GO— «boot 
lialf the cost. 
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their individual distress will bar immediate com- 
pliance. 

Bespectfiilly, 

Th. J. Randolph, 

Executor of Th. Jefferson. 

Tradition says that Mr. Jeflferson's li- 
brary was sold in New York. His exec- 
utor, having assumed all liabilities, made 
no return of sales to the court.* And 
no inventory and appraisement of the 
library is recorded. 

Mr. Jefferson's bequest is not the only 
manifestation of his interest in the li- 
brary. We have a manuscript volume, 
without date, but evidently prepared by 
him between the years 1820 and 1825, 
which he styles "A Catalogue of Books 
Forming the Body of a Library for the 
University of Virginia," prefaced by an 
explanation of the views on which it is 
based, and by his classification into forty- 
two chapters, embracing 6,860 volumes, 
estimated to cost $24,076.50. It is be- 
lieved that this explanation and classifica- 
tion have never been printed, and we 
therefore give them in full : 

A CATAIXXIUE OF BOOKS 

Forming the Body of a Library Jor the University of 
Virginia, to be afterwards enlarged by annual ad- 
ditions — An ErpUmation of the Views on which 
this Catalogue has been Prepared, 

1. Great standard works of established reputa- 
tion, too voluminous and too expensive for private 
libraries, should have a place in every public library, 
for the free resort of individuals. 

2. Not merely the best books in their respective 
branches of science should be selected, but such 
also as were deemed good in their day, and which 
consequently furnish a history of the advance of 
the science. 

3. The opera omnia of writers on various subjects 
are someUmes placed in that chapter of this Cata- 
logue to which their principal work belongs, and 
sometimes referred to the Polygraphical chapter. 

*It Is a Au!t that Jeflbrson's; executor assumed all 
debts not satlsfled by the sale of the estate, and that 
they have been pald.in ftill. 



4. In some cases, besides the opera omnia, a de- 
tached tract has been also placed in its proper chap- 
ter, on account of editorial or other merit. 

5. Books in very rare languages are considered 
here as specimens of language only, and are placed 
in the chapter of Philology, without regard to their 
subject. 

6. Of the classical authors, several editions are 
often set down on account of some peculiar merit 
in each. 

7. Translations are occasionally noted, on account 
of their peculiar merit or of difficulties of their 
originals. 

8. Indifferent books are sometimes inserted, 
because none good are known on the same sub- 
ject. 

9. Nothing of mere amusement should lumber a 
public library. 

10. The 8vo. form is generally preferred, for the 
convenience with which it is handled, and the com- 
pactness and symmetry of arrangement on the 
shelves of the library. 

11. Some chapters are defective for the want of 
a more familiar knowledge of their subject in the 
compiler, others from schbms in the science they 
relate to. In Medicine, e. g,, the changes of theory 
which have successively prevailed, from the age of 
Hippocrates to the present day, have produced 
dbtinct schools, acting on different hypotheses, 
and headed by respected names, such as Stahl, 
Boerhave, Sydenham, Hoffman, CuUen, and our 
own good Dr. Rush, whose depletive and mercurial 
systems have formed a school, or perhaps revived 
that which arose on Harvey's discovery of the 
circulation of the blood. In Beligion, divided as 
it is into multifarious creeds, differing in their 
bases, and more or less in their superstructure, 
such moral works have been chiefly selected as may 
be approved by all, omitting what is controversial 
and merely sectarian. Metaphysics have been in- 
corporated with Ethics, and little extention given 
to them. For, while some attention may be use- 
fully bestowed on the operations of thought, pro- 
longed investigations of a faculty unamenable to 
the test of our senses, is an expense of time too un- 
profitable to be worthy of indulgence. Geology, 
too, has been merged in Mineralogy, which may 
properly embrace what is useful in this science, that 
is to say, a knowledge of the general stratification, 
collocation and sequence of the different species of 
rocks and other mineral substances, while it takes 
no cognisance of theories for the self-generation of 
the'uni verse, or the particular revolutions of our 
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own globe by the ag^cy of water, fire, or other 
agent, subordinate to the fiat of the Creator. 
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Many, if not most of these books, were 
purchased and formed the foundation of 
the library, the Proctor's report of Sep- 
tember 30, 1826, shewing that he had 
paid on account of library and apparatus 
$35,947.38. 

Mr. Jefferson was as particular in the 
matter of books as in everything else. 
[It is said that he inspected every brick 
used in the University building.] When 
the first shipment of books arrived he 
visited the library, where Mr. Werten- 



baker had already placed them on their 
shelves. After a thorough inspection, he 
called Mr. W. to him, and, pointing to 
" Gibbon's Decline and Fall," said : " You 
ought not to have received that book. It 
should have been returned." "Why," 
said Mr. W., "it is a very handsome edi- 
tion." "That may be so," said Mr. J., 
" but look at the back." It was (and is 
yet) " Ghibhom^s Koman Empire." 

The room now occupied by the library 
was intended by Mr. Jefferson to be so 
used, but it was not completed in his life- 
time. Mr. Madison, who succeeded him 
as Kector, in his report, October 7, 1826, 
says "the library-room in the Rotunda 
has been nearly completed, and the books 
put into it." Prior to that time the Pa- 
vilion No. 7, West Lawn, now occupied 
by Prof. Noah K. Davis, was used for 
the library, and in the early forties was 
still called the " Old Library." 

It would extend this article too much 
to name all the individuals who have 
made gifts of books to the library. The 
several departments of the United States 
Government have always been and still 
are liberal in presenting us with their 
publications. 

The first bequest of a library to the 
University was that of Christian Bohn, 
a native of Germany and a merchant of 
Bichmond, Va. This addition to our li- 
brary was made in 1840, and consists 
largely of German books and periodicals. 
A committee of the Faculty, of which 
Prof. Gessner Harrison was chairman, 
was appointed to examine the books, and 
reported in favor of accepting the be- 
quest. This library contains about 3,000 
volumes. 

President Madison, by his will, be- 
queathed his library to the University. 
There must have been difficulty in get- 
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ting possession of this bequest. As early 
as April 2, 1840, the Librarian was di- 
rected by the Faculty to write to Mrs. 
Madison in relation to the matter. No 
further mention is made of it until No- 
vember 27, 1852, when a resolution of 
the Faculty declared it expedient to bring 
suit to recover the books. At what date 
they were actually received is not known, 
but Mr. Wertenbaker had to visit Mont- 
pelier and have them packed and shipped. 
Many were lost or otherwise disposed of 
before lie got possession of them, and 
the whole number realized was about 
2,000 volumes. 

In 1885 the library received the be- 
quest of the library of the Hon. Arthur 
W. Austin, of Dedham, Mass. This is 
the largest gift of books ever received at 
one time. There are about 5,000 vol- 
umes, and many of them are rare and 
exceedingly valuable. It is especially rich 
in the Greek and Latin classics. Special 
cases were made for these books around 
the railing on the floor of the upper gal- 
lery. During the last session the law 
library has been transferred to a room 
adjoining the law lecture-room, and the 
Austin library has been placed in the 
cases formerly occupied by the law books, 
and classified. 

In 1868, A. A. Low, Esq., of the city 
of New York, visited the library. He 
was pleasantly entertained by Mr. Wert- 
enbaker, and, when about to leave, asked 
for writing materials, and handed him a 
check for five hundred dollars. Not 
long afterward he sent a further check 
for the same amount. These gifts were 
very acceptable in the then impoverished 
condition of the University ; they were 
invested in books, which are shelved in 
special cases, labelled, " Donation of A. 
A. Low." 



Thomas Gordon's donation was re- 
ceived in 1870. Mr. Gordon was a 
Scotchman, of the city of New York. 
His check for five hundred dollars was 
invested chiefly in books relating to 
Scotland. 

In 1876, our ever generous friend, W. 
W. Corcoran, of Washington city, pro- 
posed to give the library the sum of five 
thousand dollars, to be paid in annual in- 
stalments of one thousand dollars. These 
payments were punctually made, and in- 
vested as received. Special cases were 
built to receive these books, and labelled, 
" Corcoran Gift." 

In addition to the gifts of money 
above mentioned, which were invested 
in books, the library has a fund of six 
thousand, five hundred dollars, the in- 
terest of which is annually appropriated 
to the purchase of books. Fifteen hun- 
dred dollars, a part of this fund, was the 
bequest of President Madison. For 
many years this bequest was merged into 
the general fund of the University, and 
the library reaped no benefit from it, ex- 
cept indirectly. But of late years, the 
Board of Visitors have reinstated it. The 
residue of this fund was the bequest of 
.Douglas H. Gordon, of the city of Bal- 
timore, and was received in 1883. It 
was loaned by the Board to the Univer- 
sity for the purpose of building a house for 
the Director of the McCormick Observa- 
tory, and the interest thereon is annually 
appropriated for the purchase of books. 

Prior to the war the annual appropria- 
tions by the Board for the benefit of the 
library were liberal. That for 1856-7 
was as follows : 

Special appropriation, 1^2,427 87 

Annual appropriation, ^ 500 00 

IntereHt on the Madison Fund, - - - 90 00 

Library fees from students, - - - - 2,900 00 

Total, $5,917 87 
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After the war the library fees from 
students were abolished and the library 
made free to them, and the financial con- 
dition of the University did not admit of 
a generous appropriation. At the present 
time the appropriations are more liberal, 
but have not reached the ante-bellum 
figures. 

Since the University went into opera- 
tion in 1825, there have been but seven 
librarians. The first was John B. Kean, 
a student, who held the office one session. 
He was succeeded by Wm. Wertenbaker, 
also a student. Mr. Jefferson's letter, 
appointing him to the office, is framed 
and hangs in the library. It is as follows : 

To Mb. Wm. Wertenbaker. 

Sir : — ^The office of Librarian to the Univereity of 
Virginia having become vacant by the resignation of 
Mr. Kean, and the authority of ultimate appoint- 
ment being in the Board of Visitors, it becomes 
necessary, in the mean time, to place the library 
under the temporary care of some one; you are, 
therefore, hereby appointed to take charge thereof 
until the Visitors shall make their final appoint- 
ment Yon will be entitled to a compensation at 
the rate of $150 dollars a year, to be paid by the 
Proctor from the funds of the University. 

An important part of your charge will be to 
keep the books in a state of sound preservation, 
undefaced, and free from injury by moisture or 
other accident, and in their stated arrangement on 
the shelves according to the method and order of 
their catalogue. Your other general duties and 
rules of conduct are prescribed in the printed col- 
lection of the enactments of the Board of Visitors. 
Of these rules the Board will expect the strictest 
observance on your own part, and that you use the 
utmost care and vigilance that they be strictly ob- 
served by others. 

Given under my hand this 30th day of January, 
1826. 

Th: Jefferson. 

This appointment was confirmed by the 
Board, and Mr. W. held the office of 
librarian nntil 1831. It was during his 
administration that a catalogue of the 
library was printed, namely, in 1828, and 



accessions were entered on the blank 
leaves of an interleaved bound copy of 
this catalogue. 

Mr. Wertenbaker resigned the office in 
1831, and was succeeded by Wm. H. 
Brockenbrough until 1835, when the for- 
mer was reappointed, and held the office 
until 1857. He then resigned a second 
time (still holding the office of Secretary 
to the Faculty, and postmaster), and 
Thomas B. Holcombe was appointed. 
The library then contained about thirty 
thousand volumes, and it must have been 
a difficult matter, with such an imperfect 
catalogue, for a stranger to know its 
resources. To remedy this, Mr. Holcombe, 
with great diligence, prepared a new 
author catalogue, in two large folio 
ledgers, leaving every alternate leaf blank 
for entering further accessions. The war 
put a period to Mr. Holcombe's adminis- 
tration, and from 1862 to 1866 the then 
Proctor of the University, Kobert R. 
Prentis, was librarian pro tern. Mr. Wer- 
tenbaker was then again re-appointed. 
In 1876 the Board came to his relief, as 
he was then approaching the age of four 
score, and authorized the faculty to 
appoint an assistant librarian ; under that 
authority the faculty appointed F. W. 
Page. Mr. Wertenbaker having seen the 
library grow up, and handled and shelved 
nearly all the books during his many 
years of service, had no difficulty in find- 
ing any book that was called for. It was 
said that he could enter the room in the 
dark and find what was wanted. But, 
though classification helped him, the new 
assistant was often at a loss, as there was 
no indication on the catalogue of the 
case or shelf location of the books; 
especially was this the case when he was 
left in charge while the librarian visited 
Philadelphia during the Centenial expo- 
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sition. It was then that the assistant, at 
tlie suggestion of the Chairman of the 
Library Committee of the Faculty, went 
over every case, and marked on the 
margin of the catalogue the location of 
each book ; a considerable labor, but the 
result has been a great help to persons 
using the library. 

Mr. Wertenbaker, notwithstanding his 
age, remained faithfully at his post until 
1879, when an attack of paralysis dis- 
abled him from further active duty. 
Though he partially recovered, he rarely 
visited the library after that time, and 
his assistant, who by this time had become 
familiar with the office, discharged its 
duties until 1881, when he was elected 
librarian, and his predecessor received 
the appointment of emeritus librarian. 
This state of affairs did not continue 
long: in the following April the old 
gentleman, known and loved by so many 
of the Alumni of the University through- 
out the land, " fell on sleep," and at the 
meeting of the Board at the close of the 
session, known as the " Read juster " 
Board, party politics were, for the first 
time, introduced into the affairs of the 
University, and all the officers, among 
them the librarian, were removed. The 
new Board elected Wm. A. "Winston 
librarian, who held the office four years. 
He was succeeded by James B. Baker, 
and in 1891 F. W. Page was reappointed. 

Jefferson's classification was not adopt- 
ed wholly by the authorities of the Uni- 
versity. In the catalogue of the library, 
printed in 1828, the books are classified 
under twenty-nine chapters, as follows: 

CHAPTER. 

I. School of Ancient Languages. 

II. Modem History. 

III. Modern Geography. 

IV. Modern Philology and Literature. 



V. 


Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. 


VL 


General Natural History. 


VIL 


Agriculture and Horticulture. 


VIIL 


Botany. 


IX. 


Zoology. 


X. 


Mineralogy and Geology. 


XL 


Chembtry. 


XIL 


History of Medicine and Medical Bio- 




graphy. 


XIIL 


Hygiene. 


XIV. 


Materia Medica and Pharmacy. 


XV. 


Medical Jurisprudence and Toxicology. 


XVL 


Anatomy, Sound and Morbid. 


XVIL 


Physiology. 


XVIIL 


Pathology and Therapeutics. 


XIX. 


Operative Surgery. 


XX. 


Obstetrics. 


XXL 


Veterinary Medicine. 


XXIL 


General Medicine. 


XXIIL 


Mental Philosophy and Ethics. 


XXIV. 


Political Economy. 


XXV. 


Politics. 


XXVI. 


Law. 


XXVIL 


Religion and Ecclesiastical History. 


XXVIIL 


Architecture, Designing, Painting, 




Sculpture, and Music 


XXIX. 


Miscellaneous, including Poetry, Rhet- 




oric, Education, etc. 



The books were arranged in the cases 
according to this classification, and this 
method is yet in vogue. No catalogue has 
been printed since 1828. The catalogue in 
folio volumes was not classified, and it 
had become so full that its usefulness 
was somewhat marred, and during the 
past year a subject card catalogue has 
been arranged by an expert, according to 
the most approved modern methods, and 
adds largely to the usefulness of the 
library. It is intended to complete this 
by an author card catalogue at an early 
day. 

The regulations adopted by the Board 
of Visitors in 1826, for the use of the 
library by professors and students, are 
the same that are now in force, except as 
to the manner of consulting and borrow- 
ing books by students. They were al- 
lowed to enter the room only for the pur- 
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pose of consulting such books as tliey 
did not desire to carry away from the 
library, and then by a ticket of admis- 
sion from the chairman of the faculty. 

The numbers to be admitted at any one 
time were limited so as to secure order. 
When a student wished to borrow a book 
he dropped a note into the librarian's 
box at the door, and on the following 
Monday afternoon it was handed out to 
him through the bars of the iron door. 
To this day the curiosity of visitors is 
excited by the circular iron bar let into 
the floor, on which this door revolved. It 
is not known at what date a more liberal 
use of the library was allowed students, 
but this method prevailed in 1848. 

Books mysteriously disappear from a 
library, even from a small one. The loss 
of books from our library, considering it 
has been in existence seventy years, and 
the present number of volumes and 
pamphlets is, by the last report of the 
librarian, 56,733, has been small. There 
are on the catalogue one hundred and 
forty-two entries, most of which are 
pamphlets, which cannot be found on the 
shelves. Occasionally a volume reappears, 
which had long been missing. Recently 
the librarian of an institution in a distant 
State, to which a former professor of the 
University had bequeathed bis library, re- 
turned three volumes belonging to this 
library. One of these had been pre- 
sented by Mr. Jefferson, but some auto- 
graph fiend had torn out his name. 

The following extract from a sketch of 
the University, by the late Professor 
John B. Minor, will not be out of place 
here: 

"At the northeastern extremity of the two lawn- 
ranges stands the Botunda, a structure modelled 
nearly after the Pantheon at Rome, about seventy 
feet in diameter, and about the same in height to 



the bottom of the dome, which rises about twenty 
feet above the body of the building. It is adorned 
with a very striking and classical marble portico 
in front, reached by stone steps extending the 
whole width of the portico, and contains, on the 
ground and second floors, four handsome, ellipti- 
cally shaped lecture rooms, and on the third floor 
a circular library room covering the whole area of 
the building, with two galleries between the floor 
and the dome extending quite around the capacious 
circle, and supported by graceful Corinthian col- 
umns. Accommodation is thus afforded for about 
42,000 volumes,* which is the present extent of the 
library. In the course of a few years, slowly a«, 
with the slender revenues of the University, the 
books increase, it will be necessary to make some 
additional provbion for their safe keeping and ac- 
cessibility. 

" This library hall, itself a remarkably handsome 
apartment, is graced by a statue in marble of Mr. 
Jefferson, executed by Galt,t the Virginia artist 
It was the gift of the Oeneral Assembly, and 
represents the great statesman in a costume 
modelled after that which he was accustomed to 
wear, the needful flowing drapery being supplied 
by a cloak flung over the shoulders. The ped- 
estal bears the following inscription, which, it will 
be observed, is that prepared by himself for hii» 
tomb: 

THOMAS JEFFERSON, 

author of 

The Dbclabation op American Ikdepekdexce ; 

Of the Statute op Virginia For 

Religious Freedom ; 

AND 

Father of the University of Virginia. 
Born 
April 2, 1743, O. S.: 
Died 
July 4, 1826. 
" The columns of the hall also are adorned by a 
number of portraits, among which are those of 
General Robert K Lee, and of Mr. W. W. Cor- 
coran, one of the chief benefactors of the institu- 
Uon." 

Since Mr. Mioor's sketch was written, 
other attractions have been added to the 
art collection of the library, among 
wliich are a full-length portrait of Mr. Jef- 
ferson, painted by E. F. Andrews, and 

*Thls was written in 1885. 

fAlexander Oalt was bom January 26, 1827, and 
died January 19, 1863. 
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presented by Mr. Wm. D. Cabell, and a 
marble bust of Professor Minor, by 
Valentine, the gift of the Law Alumni 
of the University, an account of the 
unveiling of which appeared in the July 
number of the Bulletin. 

New books are purchased for the 
library through a committee of the 
faculty: the committee receives sugges- 
tions from any person interested, and 
when they have approved the list, it is 
then referred to the faculty, and when 
adopted by the faculty, the books are 
ordered by the librarian. The last re- 
port of the librarian shows that the ac- 
cessions for the year ending May 31, 
1895, were 1,445 volumes and pamphlets, 
of which 851 volumes were purchased. 

The memorial of the Board of Visitors 
to the Society of Alumni in June, 1894, 
proposing the collection of a fund of 
$50,000 for a new library hall, has resulted 
in nothing so far. At the last meeting 
of the Society, the committee having the 
matter in charge reported that " they had 
c-ome to the conclusion that it would be 
best to await a more prosperous condi- 
tion of financial aflfairs." It is to be 
hoped that some generous friend of Alma 
Mater will soon clear the way by a liberal 
subscription to this fund. 

F. W. Page. 

September 10th, 1895, 



THE ROTUNDA. 



The chief building of the "Academical 
Village," planned by Mr. Jeflferson for 
the University of Virginia, was and will 
be the Rotunda. It has always been the 
most conspicuous and the most beautiful. 
No recent structure has deprived it of its 
eminence. It caught and detained the 



eye of the casual visitor, and it never be- 
came indiflferent to those who saw it every 
day from year to year. After forty years 
of familiarity with its graceful outlines, 
the gaze of residents here would often 
linger in admiration on its harmonious 
proportions, its noble portico, the rich- 
ness of the Corinthian capitals with their 
acanthus leaves hiding the urn they em- 
braced, and above them the great hemi- 
sphere fitly crowning the simple but ma- 
jestic pile. 

Like all great creations ; like the starry 
heavens or the wide ocean, it never grew 
trite. It has demonstrated its title to the 
place it held in our admiration by the 
fact that no ugly addition has been able 
to spoil its effect. As a beautiful woman 
triumphs over all errors of costume and 
compels admiration even in a poke bon- 
net or a misfitting gown, so the Rotunda, 
like its prototype in Rome, has endured, 
without succumbing, the repeated im- 
provements of barbarians. It, too, has had 
its "asses' ears" in the form of obtrusive 
belfry or other hideous excrescence, its 
pill-boxes on top and a monstrous tail 
projecting into space behind and only 
ending apparently when the bricks gave 
out. But none of these were able to 
conceal the majestic loveliness of Mr. 
Jeflferson's Rotunda. 

The fire cleared all of them away, and 
left standing alone again, after seventy 
years, the solid wall and erect columns of 
the original building, nevermore, we trust, 
to be the victim of well-meaning interfer- 
ence aiming at utility without taste. 

It is impossible now to tell at what date 
the plan of the Rotunda took form in its 
great founder's mind. The University of 
Virginia is an instance of evolution under 
the superintendence of a controlling and 
directing mind. The Albemarle Acad- 
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emy, beginning in March, 1814, passed 
into the Central College, in February, 
1816, and this became the University of 
Virginia, in January, 1819. Neither the 
Academy nor the College needed such a 
building as the Rotunda. No mention is 
made of it until the meeting of the com- 
missioners at Rockfish Gap, August 1, 
1819. The report of that meeting was 
drawn by Mr. Jeflfereon. In it he says: 
" It is supposed probable that a building 
of somewhat more size, in the middle of 
the grounds, may be called for in time, 
in which may be rooms for religious wor- 
ship, under such impartial regulations as 
the Visitors shall prescribe, for public ex- 
aminations, for library, for the school of 
music, drawing and other associated pur- 
poses." It is worthy of note that our 
beautiful Rotunda had its origin in a de- 
sire to provide, first of all, for religious 
needs, and that the apostle of religious 
freedom saw no inconsistency in applying 
public funds to the building of a chapel 
for unsectarian use. 

But money for erecting the building 
could not be commanded. The annuity 
of $15,000, with a loan of $60,000 from 
the Literary Fund, eked out by private 
subscriptions, and the sale of Glebe lands, 
giving a few thousands more, was barely 
sufficient to finish in three years the ten 
pavilions and intervening dormitories on 
the lawn, and the six hotels and their ad- 
joining dormitories on what were called 
the East and West Back Streets. In the 
report of the 7th of October, 1822, to the 
President and Directors of the Literary 
Fund, the Visitors — Jeflferson, Madison, 
Cabell, Cocke and Breckenridge — an- 
nounce that the Ranges of the academical 
village of Jeflferson were so far completed 
as to be ready for occupancy. In the 
same report they say : " The remaining 



building necessary to complete the whole 
establishment and called for by the re- 
port of 1818, which was to contain rooms 
for religious worship, for public examina- 
tions, for a library, and for other associ- 
ated purposes, is not yet begun for lack 
of funds. It was estimated heretofore 
by the Proctor, according to the prices 
which the other buildings have actually 
cost, at the sum of $46,847. The Vis- 
itors, from the beginning, have consid- 
ered it indispensable to complete all the 
buildings before opening the institution, 
because, from the moment that it shall 
be opened, the whole income of the Uni- 
versity will be absorbed by the salaries 
and other incidental and current ex- 
penses, and nothing will remain to erect 
any building still wanting to complete 
the system." They beg the Legislature 
to relieve the annuity from the load of 
repaying the loans made from the Liter- 
ary Fund, so that it may be possible in 
three or four years to complete this last 
building and permit the institution to be 
opened. In February, 1823, the Legis- 
lature required the President and Direc- 
tors of the Literary Fund to lend to the 
Rector and Visitors of the University a 
sum not exceeding $60,000 for the pur- 
pose of completing the buildings and 
making the necessary preparations for 
putting the University into operation. 
Accordingly " the larger building for a 
library and other purposes was com- 
menced, and has been carried out with 
activity, insomuch that its walls are now 
(October 6, 1823) ready to receive their 
roof, but, that being of hemispherical 
form and pressing outwardly in every 
direction, it has been thought not advisa- 
ble to place it on the walls in their pres- 
ent green state, but rather give them 
time to settle and dry until the ensuing 
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Beason, when the roof will be ready and 
the walls in a proper condition to receive 
it, and whether the interior work of the 
building will be finished within the ensu- 
ing year is doubtful." [Report October 
6, 1823.] In the report of the following 
year (October 5, 1824) Mr. Jefferson 
says: "This building has received its 
roof, and will be put into a condition for 
preservation and use, although its interior 
cannot be completed." It was without 
its portico, and must have presented a 
very unfinished appearance when Lafay- 
ette first dined in it, on Friday, Novem- 
ber 5, 1824. In Mr. Jefferson's next 
report (October 7, 1825) this building is 
for the first time called " the Rotunda." 
He says the circular room destined for 
the receipt of books had been pressed 
forward, and "we trust will be ready" 
for them. In this report Jefferson says : 
" The University has already been opened, 
on the 7th of March, 1825, with about 
forty students." 

The Rotunda, which had been be- 
gun in the spring of 1823, advanced 
so slowly toward completion, owing to 
the lack of funds, that it was yet in- 
complete when its great founder died, 
on July 4, 1826. He never saw its 
beautiful portico. At his last visit to 
the University, only a few weeks be- 
fore his death, as I was informed by the 
late William Wertenbaker, he stood at 
the window in front of the library-room, 
looking out upon the lawn, until Mr. 
Wertenbaker brought him a chair from 
his own oflSce, when he sat for twenty 
minutes or so, watching the lifting of the 
first marble capital to the top of its pillar, 
the one at the southwest corner. This 
completed, he left the grounds and never 
returned. 

It is well known that Mr. Jefferson 



took as the model of his chief building, 
with some modifications, the noblest edi- 
fice of ancient Rome, and the one which 
fortunately remains in the most perfect 
preservation. It is the one known in 
Catholic circles as the church Santa 
Maria Rotunda, but better known by its 
original name, the Pantheon. Mr. Jef- 
ferson never saw it, for he was never in 
Italy. He was familiar with it in the 
drawings of Palladio. In form it is a 
cylinder surmounted by a hemisphere of 
142^ feet span. The massive walls are 
of concrete, faced with brick and mar- 
ble. The great dome is a solid shell of 
concrete, once covered with bronze with- 
out and gilding within. The great por- 
tico consists of sixteen columns, granite 
monoliths, crowned with marble CJorin- 
thian capitals. The interior, with its row 
of fluted pillars and its walls lined with 
variegated marbles, was and is solely 
lighted through a great circular opening 
in the top of the dome. The Pantheon 
was built by Agrippa, son-in-law of Au- 
gustus, twenty-seven years before our 
era. 

Owing to the poverty of the Univer- 
sity, Mr. Jefferson was obliged to use 
materials very inferior to those employed 
by Agrippa. The granite of the columns 
gave way to humble brick and mortar; 
the marble pillars inside and the entab- 
lature they support were reproduced in 
wood. The rich marble facing of the 
interior walls was represented by plaster 
and whitewash, while the bronze tiles 
covering the vast dome appeared in the 
copy in the form of plebeian tin plates. 
Finally, the copy was only one-half the 
diameter of the building of Agrippa, or 
one-eighth its cubic content. Despite all 
this, Mr. Jefferson's building was in sev- 
eral respects superior to the original. The 
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latter was approached by five steps ; Mr. 
JeflFerson's by fourteen, giving an eleva- 
tion to the handsome portico which con- 
tributed greatly to its imposing beauty. 
The Roman portico is one hundred and 
eight feet by forty-two, with sixteen col- 
umns thirty-nine feet high, and divided 
into three colonnades. Mr. Jefferson's 
portico is fifty feet by twenty-eight and 
an half, with ten columns twenty-eight and 
an half feet high, and its floor space is 
undivided, giving it a much lighter and 
more airy, as well as relatively loftier, 
aspect. Lastly, Mr. Jefferson raised the 
floor of the portico and thus increased 
the height of the cylindrical drum until 
it was equal to its diameter. The mas- 
sive and ponderous original must always 
have seemed from without somewhat 
dumpy. Within^ the glorious vault, 
typifying the dome of heaven, the home 
of all the gods, naturally made such an 
impression impossible. Mr. Jefferson was 
obliged, by the proposed uses of the 
building, to divide it into three stories, 
the upper one representing the single 
apartment of the Pantheon. That cir- 
cular room has been said by many trav- 
ellers to be the most beautiful and well 
proportioned one they ever saw. It was 
undeniably a handsome and unique apart- 
ment, and well justified the pride of its 
author and the admiration it has had 
from the long line of students. 

In one respect Mr. Jefferson deter- 
mined that his copy should not fall below 
the costliness of tlie original. He decided 
to have the capitals made of genuine 
Italian marble by Italian artists. True to 
his American instincts, he would have 
preferred to use American material, but 
after trying, by imported Italian sculp- 
tors, to make these capitals of our native 
stone, the result was so discouraging that 



he concluded to have them all done 
abroad. Reports of this so-called mon- 
archical extravagance furnished his ene- 
mies and the opponents of his university 
scheme with a weapon. They had before 
charged him with French predilections. 
He loved, they said, French cookery, and, 
in the words of Patrick Henry, " he had 
abjured his native victuals." In keeping 
with this, they said that in the costly 
buildings of his pet university, he was 
departing from republican simplicity. 
The grandsons of these critics feel 
obliged to the great democrat that he did 
not listen to this clamor. Indeed the 
whole history of the rise of this institu- 
tion shows that great men must often 
consent to accomplish their benevolent 
work against the opposition of those who 
are to be benefited by it. They must 
expect to encounter the sneers, the malice, 
and often the violence, of their contem- 
poraries, and look to posterity for their 
vindication. 

The space at our command does not 
allow us to describe the memorable 
events that have occurred in the old ro- 
tunda — the first dinner to Lafayette, 
given November, 1824, by citizens of 
the county, in the library room, before 
the opening of the institution, and the 
dinner given to the same distinguished 
guest in the following August by the 
professors and students ; the famous din- 
ner of the Society of Alumni in the 
same room at the end of the session in 
1860, following Mr. Voorhees' remark- 
able oration in the public hall ; and other 
famous scenes. 

It will be gratifying to thousands of 
Alumni and friends all over the land to 
learn that the authorities have decided to 
restore the Rotunda inside and outside as 
its founder left it, and that the unsightly 
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annex in the rear will not be restored. 
That seems to be the universal and nnan- 
imoos wish of the old students. It is an 
especially fitting tribute to Mr. Jeflferson, 
who thought so much of it, and planned 
and estimated every detail of it. 

Francts H. Smith. 



'THE SCHOOL OF ATHENS." 



The painting entitled " The School of 
Athens " was destroyed in the conflagra- 
tion. Great efforts were made to save it, 
but the fire, starting in the end of the 
building where the picture hung, made 
such rapid progress that it was necesarily 
and sorrowfully abandoned. As this beau- 
tiful and valuable picture was the gift 
of the alumni to the University, it seems 
proper that a historical sketch of it, taken 
from the University Magazine of De- 
cember, 1877, but probably first published 
in the Southern Literary Messenger for 
December, 1856, should here be reprinted, 
the better to preserve its memory. 

XoAH K. Davis. 

MEMOIR OF THE SCHOOL OF ATHENS. 

The suggestion that the Alumni of the 
University of Virginia should procure a 
copy of the " School of Athens," to be 
presented by them to their Alma Mater^ 
was made by Mr. Daniel H. Ix)ndon, of 
Kichmond, Va. This gentleman visited 
Rome during the summer of 1850, and 
on his return to Richmond, in conversa- 
tion with Col. Thomas H. Ellis, of the 
same city, mentioned this idea which had 
occurred to him whilst contemplating the 
beauties of the great original in the Sola 
de Segnatura. Col. Ellis determined, if 
possible, to carry out the suggestions. He 



corresponded with Mr. London, and af- 
terwards with the Chairman of the 
Faculty and the Rector of the Univer- 
sity. Mr. London reconmiended an emi- 
nent Italian artist as a suitable person for 
executing the copy, and offered his ser- 
vices to make the proper remittances, and 
to attend to the transporting and delivery 
of the painting in the event of its being 
ordered. The Faculty, through their 
chairman, expressed the great pleasure 
with which they would receive, on the 
behalf of the University, such a testimo- 
nial from the Alumni, and the Rector, 
applauding the particular selection made, 
gave assurance that the Board of Visitors 
would find a suitable place for the paint- 
ing in the new Hall which was then 
erecting as an addition to the Rotunda. 
Colonel Ellis then requested Messrs. John 
S. Caskie, Socrates Manpin, Benj. B. 
Minor and John R. Thompson, graduates 
of the Universitv, and all at that time 
residents of Richmond, to act with him 
as a committee. These gentlemen pnl>- 
lished a circular on the 17th of Decem- 
ber, 1850, explaining their design, appeal- 
ing exclusively to those who had been 
students of the University, and asking a 
contribution of ten dollars from each, 
pledging themselves faithfully to acconnt 
for all sums they might receive, and an- 
nually to make report of their transactions 
to the Society of Alumni until the ci>m- 
mission should be closed. In the spring 
of 1851, the committee authorized and 
requested Mr. London, who was about to 
revisit Europe, to order for them a copy 
of the "School of Athens," to be ex- 
ecuted by Signor Mazzolini, of Rome; 
to pay for which, three of the committee, 
Colonel Ellis, Judge Caskie and Mr. 
Thompson, accepted his order on them 
for $1,500, payable six months after date. 
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No member of the committee was able 
to attend the annual meeting of the So- 
ciety of Alnmni in Jnne, 1851, and the 
communication, which was intended as a 
substitute for their personal attendance, 
did not reach the gentlemen to whom it 
was addressed until several days after the 
adjournment of the Society. On his 
arrival in Europe, Mr. London ascertained 
through his correspondent in Rome that 
Signor Mazzolini could not undertake the 
copy, and as his instructions were limited 
to the employment of that artist, he gave 
no order on the subject ; but requested 
the house of Parkingham, Hooper & Co., 
in conjunction with Mr. Cass, our minis- 
ter, and Mr. Saunders, our consul at 
Rome, to select another and ascertain the 
terms on which he would make the copy. 
The committee having been greatly 
disappointed in the receipt of contribu- 
tions, and being desirous of exercising 
the utmost care in the selection of an 
artist, requested Mr. London to defer ex- 
ecuting their commission until further 
advised. But little more was done until 
the summer of 1852, when Mr. London 
again went to Europe. While in Paris, 
he saw M. Paul Baize, an eminent his- 
torical painter of France, who had copied 
fifty-two of the paintings of Raphael for 
the French Government. Among the 
copies made by him were two of the 
" School of Athens," one of which was 
deposited in the library of St. Genevieve, 
and the other in the Pantheon. So im- 
pressed was Mr. London with the beauty 
and faithfulness of tliese copies, and so 
abundant and satisfactory were the testi- 
monials from the highest sources in refer- 
ence to M. Baize's talent and skill, that 
he entered into preliminary arrangements 
with him for executing the painting, 
agreeing to pay him ^2,500. The selec- 



tion of M. Paul Baize was concurred in 
by Messrs. John L. Peyton, John R. 
Page, John G. Broadnax, A. Robert Mc- 
Kee and Edward G. Higginbotham, 
alumni of the University who were in 
Paris with Mr. London, and who, in a 
letter addressed to the committee, urged 
the employment of M. Baize, and quoted 
many distinguished authorities in proof 
of his peculiar qualification for the work. 
Before intelligence of these proceedings 
was received by the committee, Mr. Wm. 
F. Wickmam, of Hanover, then in Rome, 
had seen and conversed with Signor Maz- 
zolini, and had obtained from him a 
proposition for painting the picture. This 
proposition was forwarded to the Uni- 
versity by the committee to be laid be- 
fore the Society of Alumni at their meet- 
ing in June of that year. The Society 
declined to accept it ; but, on motion of 
Mr. N. H. Massie, of Charlottesville, 
adopted resolutions as follows : 

^^Besolved^ unanimously, That the Society of 
Alumni earneetlj recommend to its members to 
unite in carrying out the design of the * School of 
Athens * for the Universitj. 

''Resolved, 2d, That a committee of 6ve be ap- 
pointed for the purpose of communicating the fore- 
going resolution to the members of this Society, 
and solicit their subscriptions to effect this object ;" 

and the chair appointed on the committee 
Messrs. Thos. H. Ellis, John R. Thomp- 
son. Benj. B. Minor, John S. Caskie and 
N. H. Massie. The committee met in 
Richmond early in September, Mr. Dan'l 
H. London, by invitation, being present 
to confer with them. He proposed to 
deliver the picture in Richmond, executed 
by M. Paul Baize, for the sum of $2,500— 
$1,000 to be paid in hand, $1,000 at the 
expiration of twelve months, and $500 
on the delivery of the picture, the copy 
to be approved by Horace Vemet The 
committee felt themselves restricted by 
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the terms of their appointment, and de- 
clined the offer. 

On the &th of September they issned a 
circular addressed to the members of the 
Society, soliciting their subscriptions to 
effect the object in view. 

In N^ovember, 1852, the committee 
published a notice requesting all former 
students of the University who might be 
in Richmond to meet in the hall of the 
House of Delegates on the evening of 
the 2d of December ; the object of the 
meeting being to take into consideration 
the means for promoting the interest of 
the University and to perfect the plan, 
then in the hands of the committee, for 
procuring a copy of the "School of 
Athens." The Hon. Wm. Daniel, Jr., 
one of the judges of the Court of Ap- 
peals, the Hon. Robt. M. T. Hunter, one 
of the senators in Congress, the Hon. 
Alexander H. H. Stuart, Secretary of the 
Interior, and Alexander Rives, Esq., one 
of the delegates to the General Assembly, 
all alumni of the University, were spe- 
cially invited to be present and to address 
the meeting^. It was held, but under ad- 
verse circumstances, and the committee 
were disappointed in arousing such a 
spirit as they had hoped to see evinced on 
the occasion. 

Colonel Ellis, as chairman and treasurer 
of the committee, attended the meeting 
of the Society of Alumni in June, 1853, 
made report of the proceedings of the 
committee, and submitted resolutions au- 
thorizing the committee to contract for a 
copy of the "School of Athens" when- 
ever they might have in hand $1,500, 
and to subscribe $500 of the funds of the 
Society, to be paid to the committee 
forthwith in part of that sum. 

The subject was considered and dis- 
cussed in an animated manner on these 



several occasions, and a decision finally 
postponed until the ensuing annual meet- 
ing of the Society. 

Mr. London was then in Europe, had 
again seen M. Baize, and still earnestly 
urged the committee not to lose the op- 
portunity of engaging an artist who, by 
the consent of all who had seen his 
works, was competent to execute the task 
in a manner that would reflect the high- 
est honor upon himself and the cause. 
To the great surprise of the committee, 
their efforts for a long time seemed un- 
availing, and it was not until the spring 
of 1854 that an opportunity was offered, 
which seemed to bring them within reach 
of the object at which they aimed. 

On the 21st of April of that year they 
entered into an agreement with Mr. Wm. 
A. Pratt, of Kichmond, Va., by which 
he undertook to procure for them a copy 
of the painting by M. Paul Baize, and 
the committee covenanted to pay him 
$333 in cash, $333 on completion and ap- 
proval in Paris, and $334 when deposited 
in its place, and to permit him to have 
the use of the painting for exhibition for 
three years from the date of its arrival in 
the United States ; but at any time after 
the expiration of one year from its ar- 
rival in the United States, the committee 
were to have the right to demand and 
take the picture upon paying $1,500 ad- 
ditional. 

At the date of this agreement the com- 
mittee had in hand only $138. 

Mr. Powhatan Ellis, Jr., of Richmond, 
was then commissioned as an agent by 
the committee to solicit contributions in 
their name, and proceed to the University 
for that purpose. He acted without com- 
pensation, receiving only the necessary 
travelling expenses. He realized the sum 
of $317. 
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In October following Mr. Pratt entered 
into a further agreement with the com- 
mittee, by which he became their agent 
for the purpose of obtaining from the 
Alumni, students and friends of the Uni- 
versity subscriptions and donations. His 
first report of collections was made in 
November, 1855, and, after paying his 
expenses and the commission allowed him, 
yielded $515. His second report, made 
in June, 1856, yielded $767. On the 4th 
of June Mr. Pratt left New York for 
Paris, and on the 7th of July received 
the painting into his possession. 

The agreement between Mr. Pratt and 
the committee provided that the copy be 
executed by M. Paul Baize was to be ap- 
proved by competent judges in Paris. 
For this purpose the committee on their 
part selected the Hon. Horace Vernet, 
the most distinguished perhaps of living 
French painters. Judge Mason did not 
receive his appointment from the com- 
mittee in time to act formally ; but, hav- 
ing been invited by Mr. Pratt to view the 
painting and express his opinion of it be- 
fore it was received by him, he did so, 
and communicated to Mr. Pratt the fol- 
lowing highly favorable estimate of its 
excellence : 

" Paris le 7th July, 18o6. 
" Lfgation des Etats Unis : 

** I have to-daj, in compliance with the wish of 
Mr. Pratt, seen at the Pantheon M. Baize's copy of 
Raphael's great picture of the * School of Athens,' 
which has been painted for the University of Vir- 
ginia. We saw the picture to some disadvantage 
as it was spread on the floor of the church, and its 
eflTect will undoubtedly be much greater when it is 
elevated. It filled me with admiration, and I am 
proud that so magnificent a work of art is to be 
permanently placed in the Rotunda of the great 
Virginia University, in whose prosperity I will 
never cease to feel the liveliest interest. It is a 
copy of the great work of a great master, and will 
redound to the honor not only of Raphael, but the 
less known artist, who has displayed rare ability in 



its execution. In common with the friends of the 
University I feel gratified that disinterested exer- 
tion has produced such an admirable acquisition for 
its halls. [Signed.] J. Y. Mason." 

Subsequently he wrote to the commit- 
tee as follows : 

"At Mr. Pratt's request, I went with him to the 
Pantheon, and saw the picture at some disadvantage, 
as it was spread upon the floor, but I confess that I 
was filled with delight and admiration. At the 
same time, I feel so incompetent to decide on the 
merits of works of art that, if I had heeaa aware of 
the extent of the trust confided to me, I would 
have felt it due to you to have selected a substitute. 
If I had done so, the man whom I would have pre- 
ferred above all others is Horace Vernet And, 
fortunately, with a generosity characteristic of this 
great artist, he has expressed to Paul Baize his 
opinion of the picture executed for the University, 
in terms which cannot fail to satisfy the Alumni 
that M. Baize's copy of the great work of the great 
master is worthy of the noble University which it 
was intended to adorn." 

Horace Vernet thus wrote to M. Baize : 

[Translation.] 
"lb M, Paul Bahey Historical Painler : 

"Sib — I went on Saturday to the Church of St. 
Genevieve to form an estimate of the merit of the 
copy of the ' School of Athens ' by Raphael, which 
was then exhibited, and for the execution of which 
we are indebted to you. I am anew convinced that 
no one so well as yourself has reproduced the master- 
pieces of thb great artist with a clearer knowledge 
of their perfection. In a word, sir, this last copy 
is an encouraging pledge for the art, in the event 
of the original being destroyed. 

" In faith of which I give you the present attesta- 
tion, of which you can make whatever use you 
please. Your very devoted 

"Horace Verket." 

In 184:8, under the direction of M. 
Ingres, President of the Academy of 
Fine Arts, M. Paul Baize made his first 
copy of the " School of Athens," of which 
Horace Vernet said that " it was a verita- 
ble double of the original." It will be 
understood, therefore, that the above let- 
ter refers to the second copy made for the 
University of Virginia, in 1854-'55-'56, 
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and of which M. Horace Vernet and 
Hon. John Y. Mason were appointed 
judges. Mr. Pratt carried the picture to 
London for the purpose of exhibiting it 
publicly and obtaining the opinions of 
the art critics of London. It was on ex- 
hibition for a fortnight at the Royal Poly- 
technic Institution, and was visited by 
many highly distinguished persons, among 
whom were foreign ministers and their 
suites, and the most skillful artists and 
critics. 

Daring Mr. Pratt's visit to Europe to 
bring home the picture, he carefully ex- 
amined all the original works of the Di- 
vine Master Raphael, and assured the 
committee, sustained by the opinions of 
the dilettanti of London and Paris, that 
it was in every respect an accurate copy of 
the original, and for purposes of study it 
was even superior, as each part had been 
freshened by the great copyist, and the 
intentions of the painter, as well as the 
present appearance of the picture, faith- 
fully rendered. 

The following letter was from our then 
Minister to England : 

"London, 22d July, 1856. 

"Mr. Pratt was kind enough to invite me, my 
family and friends to visit the great picture under 
his care for the University at Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia, being a copy of Raphael's ' School of Athens.' 
I went yesterday and stayed an hour, delighted 
with the picture itself and with Mr. Pratt's poetical 
description of its details. As a painting, it is im- 
possible to speak too strongly in its praise. The 
judgment of Horace Vernet is conclusive. As an 
ornament and fitting means of instruction in Mr. 
Jefferson's favorite seminary, nothing could be 
nobler or more effective. With this fine copy of 
the masterpiece of the greatest Italian master, and 
with Hoadon's marble likeness of the masterpiece 
of the world, I think Virginia may well be proud 
of her art possessions. G. M. Dallas." 

Wm. M. Rosette, C. R. Leslie and G. 
W. Thomburg, Royal Academicians, tes- 



tified to its "excellency and laborious 
fidelity," as did also H. D. Pepper, Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, and sole lessee of 
the Royal Polytechnic. Professor Pep- 
per uses this language: "It appears to 
me little short of perfection, and I am 
sure will be a noble ornament for the 
walls of your University, devoted to the 
study of the peaceful arts and sciences. 
At the same time I have to speak with 
praise of Mr. Pratt's lectures, with which 
he has given Hfe and existence, as it were, 
to the various celebrities in the ^ School 
of Athens.'" 

Sir Charles Eastlake, President of the 
Royal Academy of Arts, thus testifies: 

London, July 28th, 1856. 
''I have examined M. Baize's copy from Ra- 
phael's * School of Athens.' I consider it an admi- 
rable and valuable reproduction of that celebrated 
work. I observe that the faded appearance of some 
of the blues is accurately copied, and I think that 
an evidence of conscientiousness on the part of M. 
Baize. Many of the heads, which I well remem- 
ber from having copied them, are quite like the 
originals. [Signed.] C. L. Eastlake." 

The London Athenoeum of July 26th, 
1856, thus speaks: 

"The Polytechnic is now triumphing in a fae 
simile of Raphael's * School of Athens,' painted for 
the University of Virginia, by M. Paul Baize. 
Seven hundred feet of canvass and fifty-eight life- 
size figures can never be a joke as a mere labor for 
the transcriber; but where it comes to be seven 
hundred feet of Raphael's work the copier, to suc- 
ceed, must be himself a genius. The copy is a good 
and careful one, and is more easy and pleasant to 
study than the original, which is smoked and 
gloomy. The cynic, who has flung himself on 
the steps, Archimedes bending to his problem, 
Pythagoras intent upon his scale, the throned 
brothers, yet enemies, Plato and Aristotle, the 
grand meditative Euclid, can now all be seen to 
perfection. It becomes a great delight here, away 
from the conflicting sights of Rome, to trace out 
the portraits and creations, the true and false, the 
real and fictitious of thb gigantic picture. We 
search for Raphael angelically smiling, Bramonte, 
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grave and sedate, the Duke Mantaa, lovely and 
boj-like, the model child, and old Penigino, the 
tutor of the Urbino lad. We should have a good 
gallery of such copies." 

The Morning Herald^ Thursday, July 
24th, 1856, in an article headed, "Mr. 
Pratt's Pictures at the Polytechnic Insti- 
tute," says : 

" The public are aware that a Mr. Pratt, of the 
United States, has been for some little time past in 
charge of a magnificent picture. Mr. P., the agent 
of the University, in whose charge the picture is, 
intends giving a course of five lectures illustrative 
of it during its exhibition in the Institute. The 
first of these lectures was delivered last evening, 
the subject being 'Athenian Philosophy Illustrated 
in the Persons of Her Sages.' Mr. Pepper, in in- 
troducing Mr. Pratt to the audience, stated that 
this picture owes its origin to the French commis- 
sion appointed by M. Thiers, in 1838, to recommend 
some competent artist to make accurate copies of 
the masterpieces of Baphael, so that in case of fire 
or other accident destroying the originals, these 
wonderfbl productions might not be entirely lost to 
mankind. Upon the recommendation of the com- 
mission M. Baize, an artist of some celebrity, was 
engaged by the French Government to undertake 
the task. That gentleman spent no less than twelve 
years in completing the task, but so successfully had 
he labored that he received testimonials from Hor- 
ace Vemet and other celebrated painters, stating 
that so excellent was the execution that his pictures 
might pass as doubtful originals. The illustrative 
lecture, which was delivered in verse, displayed 
poetical beauties of no ordinary class, and was re- 
ceived with very liberal applause from the audience. 
The ensuing lectures embrace subjects of far more 
philosophical character, namely, the second to be 
delivered to-night: 'Philosophy, Its Influence on 
the Spread of Christianity under the Preaching of 
St Paul ; ' third, * Music and Poetry, as Influenced 
by the Greek Schools ; ' fourth, *Art as Exemplified 
in Athens ; * fifth, * The Julian Age, Immortalized 
as the Period of RaphaePs Labors.' 

" The picture, as a work of art, is well worth a 
visit, and the philosophic lectures of Mr. Pratt 
cannot but prove an additional attraction." 

The TimeSy Morning Post and others 
spoke with equal emphasis both in refer- 
ence to the picture and the lectures. 

On Mr. Pratt's arrival in the United 



States he proceeded immediately to Rom- 
ney, Hampshire county, Va., where his 
family had passed the summer, and there 
first exhibited the picture in this country. 
Subsequently it was shown in Winchester, 
Wheeling, Warrenton, Lexington and at 
the Capon' Springs. From Winchester 
he wrote to the committee, advising them 
of his intention to surrender the one 
year's gratuitous use of the painting to 
which he was entitled, and to devote the 
proceeds of its exhibition, as well as of 
his collections, to defraying its cost, in 
order that the committee might the sooner 
be enabled to place it in the University. 
With this view he was continued as agent 
of tlie conmiittee to solicit and receive 
contributions. The following letters ex- 
plain : 

Sweet Springs, Monroe County, Va,, ) 
August 30th, 1856. j 

To Wm, A. Pratt, Esq., 

OkonokOf Hampshire Co,, Fa.: 
'' Dear Sir — I have great pleasure in acknowledg- 
ing the receipt of your letters of the 4th and 23d of 
Julj and 23d of August. I congratulate you upon 
your safe return to the United States, and that you 
bear with you a painting which seems to have been 
so highly approved by the critical eyes of Europe. 
I beg you to receive now my acknowledgments for 
the remarkable zeal and interest you have mani- 
fested in this behalf, and to assure you that I feel 
under many obligations to you for carrying to a 
successful issue a scheme which, while from its be- 
ginning it has commanded my own most hearty ap- 
proval, and has elicited some effort on the part of 
mjTself and others, without your enthusiasm would 
probably have languished for some years, and even 
then might have resulted in disappointment. If the 
copy of Raphael's painting of the 'School of 
Athens,' by M. Paul Baize, is justly entitled to the 
encomiums of it which I have seen from the pens 
of Horace Vemet and G. M* Dallas, then are you 
justly entitled to the credit of having achieved a 
good work in securing for the University of Vir- 
ginia one of the finest of the art possessions of our 
country. The state of my health and my official 
engagements will keep me from home until the 
1st of October, but I hope shortly after that date 
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to have the pleasure of seeing you. I am, sir, very 
respectfully, Your obedient servant, 

"TH08.H. Ellis, 
'^ Chairman Committee of Alumni.'' 

And, again, Colonel Ellis writes, under 
date September 1.9th, 1856 : 

"Your determination to surrend^ one year's 
gratuitous use of the painting, and to devote the 
proceeds of the exhibition, as well as your collec- 
tions, towards defraying its cost, is an evidence of 
disinterestedness on your part, and of increased 
zeal for the undertaking which you have now so 
nearly brought to a successful close. You have, 
therefore, my full consent and authority as Chair- 
man of the Committee, acting in behalf of the 
Society of Alumni, to retain your" character as our 
agent for receiving contributions under the agree- 
ment of October 23d, 1855. When you shall have 
realized for the committee a sufficient sum I shall 
be happy to see the painting deposited in its des- 
tined place, and this, I trust, you will be able to 
accomplish by Christmas next." 

In October advances were made by the 
directors of the Mechanics' Innstitute to 
secure the painting as one of the features 
of their exhibition, and accordingly the 
" School of Athens " was offered for the 
inspection of the public in the new 
building at the Old Market in Virginia's 
capital city, Mr. Pratt delivering the ex- 
planatory lecture for five consecutive 
nights, the consideration being two hun- 
dred dollars. Popular indications were 
here, as elsewhere, in its favor, and the 
city press of that date abounds in its 
praise. Upon solicitation of the citizens 
of Petersburg, through Hon. Thomas 
Gholson, the picture was exhibited in 
Library Hall, of that city, and the sum 
of one hundred dollars paid to the 
Society. The Petersburg papers of that 
date, in graceful and fitting terms, re- 
ferred to the exhibition. 

The requisite amount having now been 
realized, Mr. Pratt, as agent, bearing the 
following letter, reached the University 
in February, 1857 : 



To the Board of Visiton of the UnivenUy of Virginia : 
"Gentlemen, — A number of the Alumni, stu- 
dents and friends of the University have caused to 
be painted by M. Paul Baize, of Paris, a copy of 
BaphaePs painting of the 'School of Athens,' 
which, in their behalf, I present to the Univerrity. 
I 4ru8t that it will be your pleasure to provide a 
suitable place for it, and that you will see in this 
gift an earnest of our appreciation of a noble State 
institution. I have the honor to be 

" Your obedient servant, 

''Thomas H. Ellis, 
" Chairman Committee of the Society of Alumni." 

The Board accepted the gift, appro- 
priating $750 to suitably prepare a place 
for its reception in the new Public Hall, 
and employed Mr. Pratt to superintend 
all the architectural arrangements, and 
finally put it in the position it now occu- 
pies as an ornament to our Alma Mater. 
Everything being completed, it was 
opened to the public on the afternoon of 
April 13th, 1857, when Major Preston, 
of the Virginia Military Institute, by in- 
vitation, increased the unusual interest of 
the occasion by an opportune and practi- 
cal address. At the close of Major Pres- 
ton's remarks, in response to repeated 
calls, Mr. Pratt came forward and de- 
scribed the picture. The University 
Magazine referred to his remarks, char- 
acterizing them as "teeming with the 
spirit of classic poetry." 

The original painting was a fresco upon 
the walls of the Hall de Segnatura of the 
Roman Vatican. Raphael was employed 
at the suggestion af Bramanti as an artist 
of sufiicient celebrity to have entrusted 
to him the adornment of these walls by 
his works, and in 1508 he commenced his 
labors. So wonderful was the success of 
that genius, which, bursting the trammels 
of a timid routine, accomplished in fore- 
shortening, chioro-oscuro and perspective, 
that which the united efforts of the artist 
would have failed to equal, that Julius II 
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commanded the works of all other mas- 
ters who had been engaged upon the 
Vatican to be destroyed, and gave to him 
alone the commission to ornament the 
entire palace from his own designs ; but 
Raphael, with that devotion for which he 
was ever celebrated, preserved the works 
of his old master, Perngino. It was the 
custom of Raphael to procure the like- 
ness of the philosopher to be represented 
from the Antiques then existing in Greece 
and Rome ; and where no memorial was 
to be had, he substituted the portraits of 
eminent men of that day. To this we 
are indebted in our picture for the like- 
ness of his master, Perngino himself, and 
others. And when he could not thus 
complement, and had no authentic data, 
he turned the head away, as in the case 
of Zoroaster, but his skill is manifest in 
this, that the observer is not impressed 
by such intention, but accepts the work 
as a whole, complete in all its details. 
Raphael reached the zenith of his fame 
when he finished his masterpiece, the 
School of Athens. "A picture so rare, 
80 beautiful, that one might gaze and 
dream and die, ere the spirit drank in 
the full measure of its soul-filled power." 
It has been the study of the artist-world 
for centuries, and will stand the test of 
critics for all time, only to appear more 
perfect and more faultless in each suc- 
ceeding age. In Raphael we see none of 
the exaggerated effect of later times, or 
the stiff, meaningless caricature of early 
ages — all in nature, but nature in perfec- 
tion — each position, each person complete 
in itself, and equally perfect as a whole. 
Each exhibiting his own characteristics, 
and expressing his^own feelings, and thus 
accomplishing thejdeal of art. 

You will see from^the face of the pic- 
ture record of the fact that it was " ex- 



ecuted in 1510 by Raphael, and copied 
in J 856 by Paul Baize. One other con- 
tribution to the history of this picture 
should be recorded upon the same tablet: 
" Presented to the University of Virginia 
by the Society of Alumni, through the 
earnest efforts of their faithful and zeal- 
ous agent, Wm. A. Pratt.'' 



RBSURQAM. 



The sons of the University are not dis- 
heartened. A disastrous confla^tion 
swept away the better portion of Chicago, 
and to-day that city is all the mightier 
and more beautiful for the loss. A few 
years ago, the large and handsome main 
building of the University of Missouri, 
modeled after our national capitol, was a 
smouldering mass of ruins; to-day the 
granddaughter of Virginia is proud in 
the possession of structures at her seat of 
learning far surpassing that which the 
fire consumed. So, as we stand amid the 
ashes of the Rotunda, we are sure that it 
will rise again with a splendor that shall 
eclipse the glory of its past. The old 
State, poor though she may be, backed 
by the loving, loyal children of the dear 
Alma Mater, will see that this brightest 
jewel in her crown receives a setting more 
magnificent than before. 

Brick and mortar did not make the 
University of Virginia ; their loss cannot 
unmake it. The temple of its renown 
and usefulness has for its foundation, Iwd 
upon the solid rock of truth, its consum- 
mate organization, its masterly adminis- 
tration, its glorious history; its pill*^ 
that uphold and adorn it are its learned 
and forceful faculty ; its walls are its 
alumni, useful and respected all over the 
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civilized world ; and for its ornaments, its 
imposing towers, its graceful spires, its 
memorial windows, it has its masterful 
men, whose names glisten in the sunlight 
of fame, on the bench, at the bar, in the 
chair, on the tripod, in the senate halls, 
in the executive chambers and in the 
sacred desk. 

Jas. a. Quables (1854r-56). 

liBXrKQTON, VA. 



REMABKS OF THB HON. QAKDINER 
G*. HUBBAKD 

At a Meetiko in Washington, D. C, foe the 

Belief of the Univeksity of Viboinia, 

NOYEMBEB, 1895. 



[A graduate of Dartmouth, an eminent lawyer, a 
highly successful man of business, an extensive 
traveler, an eloquent speaker, the President of 
the National Geographic Society and of the Joint 
Commission of the Scientific Societies of the Na- 
tional Capital, a trustee of the Columbian Uni- 
versity and a regent of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion — such is the public-spirited and much-respected 
citizen of Washington, Hon. Gardiner G. Hub- 
bard, LL. B. A son of Judge Samuel Hubbard, 
of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, Mr. Hub- 
bard was bom in Boston in 1822, and practiced 
law in that city from 1843 to 1873 with great suc- 
cess. Compelled to seek a less rigorous climate 
than that of his native New England, he then re- 
moved to Washington, and to that fortunate cir- 
cumstance may undoubtedly be attributed not only 
his preservation to a hale and vigorous old age, but 
his close identification with one of the great inven- 
tions of the century and his scarcely less important 
work in connection with the education of the deaf 
and dumb. When Mr. Hubbard was first brought 
in contact with Mr. Alexander Graham Bell, the 
latter was merely the patentee of a novelty, the 
availability of which for any practical purpose was 
wholly undemonstrated. Mr. Hubbard, however, 
was quick to discern the possibilities involved in 
the invention, and when he first listened to the 
telephone — for such it was — he not only exclaimed, 
in the words of Sir William Thompson, " My God I 
it does speak ; '' but added, *' and I will make the 
world hear it" This he did, and to him belongs 



largely the credit, not merely of its successful opera- 
tion in the United States, but also of its introduc- 
tion into the different countries of the old world. 
His especial interest in the education of deaf mutes 
had its origin in the fact that one of his own daugh- 
ters, afterward the wife of Prof. Bell, lost her hear- 
ing through a severe illness, and he was told that 
within three months she would be not only deaf, 
but also dumb. With that promptness of decision 
that is so characteristic of him, Mr. Hubbard at 
once applied himself to an investigation of all the 
various available systems of education. Then he 
founded a school for deaf mutes, which he main- 
tained for some years at his own expense. This 
afterward led to the establishment by the State of 
.Massachusetts of what is now the best institution of 
its kind in the world, the Clarke School at North- 
ampton, of which Mr. Hubbard is a trustee. While 
he has persbtently refused to accept any office that 
would destroy his independence or make him a 
politician, Mr. Hubbard has on various occasions 
rendered the government important service, notably 
in connection with the railroad mail service, some 
of the most valuable features of which are the out- 
come of a report that he made upon the subject as 
special commissioner in 1876. It is not too much 
to say that there is no resident of Washington who 
is doing more good in an unostentatious way than 
Mr. Hubbard. Every public movement of a be- 
nevolent or an educational character finds in him 
an earnest advocate and a substantial helper, while 
so far as the scientific societies of the city are con- 
cerned — and Washington abounds with them — his 
ripe experience, excellent judgment, remarkable 
energy and unbounded generosity give him a posi- 
tion that is absolutely unique, and one in which it 
seems impossible that he can have any successor. 

From such a source the following splendid tribute 
to the University's worth has especial value :] 

I have often seen the beautiful buildings of the 
University of Virginia, as I have passed through 
Charlottesville, and each time determined to visit 
that renowned University — the true monument of . 
Thomas Jefferson. 

As a descendant of the Puritans of the old Bay 
State, I was asked to speak on this occasion, and 
though I knew but little of the University, I did 
not feel at liberty to decline your invitation. It was 
in studying its history to prepare myself for this 
occasion that I, for the first time, realized the obli- 
gation of our whole country to the University of 
Virginia, as founded by Thomas Jefferson. As a 
representative of New England, it is a pleasure and 
an honor to acknowledge our obligation, in days 
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long past, to Williain and Mary Ck>llege, and in 
more recent days to the UniTerdty of Virginia— its 
historical saocessor — and at the same time to ex- 
press my deep sympathy in the misfortune which has 
come to her. To Virginia oar coontry was, in its 
early history, more indebted than to any other State, 
and not the least among these obligations is the 
leading part she took in the deyelopment of oar 
educational system. 

The earliest institutions of learning in this coun- 
try were Harvafd and William and Mary. These 
colleges were founded long prior to the establbh- 
ment of our system of common schools, for education 
in its early stages has always proceeded from the 
higher to the lower. First the church, then the 
uniyersity and college, succeeded, after long inter* 
vals, by the academy, and finally by the common 
schooL Without the former we should never have 
had the latter. In the countries of the Orient . 
much instruction was given in various branches of 
arts and. sciences to the priests and the children of 
the nobles, but the upper classes feared the educa- 
tion of the masses of the people, and they were 
kept in ignorance. In medieval Europe thousands 
and tens of thousands attended the universities of 
Bologna,Paris and Oxford, but there were no schools 
and no instruction for the people. 

Harvard, of which my ancestor, the historian, ■ 
William Hubbard, was, for a short period, soon 
after its organization, the president, and William 
and Mary, were not only our earliest colleges, but 
were also the first educational institutions in our 
countiy, the forerunners of popular education. 
While every one admits the debt that we owe to 
these colleges, yet we hardly realize how great that 
debt b. At a meeting of the alumni of Dartmouth 
College, my Alma Mater, last winter, in calling on 
my friend, our present postmaster-general, I proud- 
ly recalled those great men, graduates of Dart- 
mouth, Webster, Choate, Chase, Woodbury and oth- 
ers, and asked if the collies of Virginia could show 
such illustrious names among their graduates. Mr. 
Wilson replied, William and Mary graduated Jeffer- 
son, Madison, Monroe, Marshall, Wirt and a host of 
others in earlier days, while in our day the Univer- 
sity of Virginia has graduated many now living in 
our midst — our authors, scientists and professional 
men of highest renown. 

But it is not alone for these illustrious men that 
we owe to Virginia our great debt of gratitude, but 
chiefly that, through Thomas Jefferson, she gave to 
our country the first idea of a university, and car- 
rying it into practical effect, presented to the new, 
if not to the old, world the ideal University. 



Jefferson was early interested in edacmtiim, and, 
undoubtedly, while in Europe, studied carefuUy its 
univendty and college systems. He had witnessed 
the influence of those institutions upon the old 
world, and determined to introduce the univernty 
into the new world. For many years the plan ger- 
minated in his mind, to be worked out and carried 
into effect when he had finished his political career 
in 1809. 

The rest of his life was devoted to educational 
interests. We had then many colleges and acad- 
emies in all States of the Union. The university 
was not only unknown, but when Jefferson enunci- 
ated his plan for the University of Virginia, it met 
with opposition from the ablest educator of the day 
in our countiy. President Dwight, of Tale College. 
To understand what Jefferson accomplished, we 
must give a condse statement of his views of eda- 
cadon, of the place and value of the university. 
He believed that every town should organize and 
maintain, at its own expense, a good system of com- 
mon schools, where every individual could procure 
a good common school education, and then through 
the preparatory school and college; by thorough 
examination eliminate the dull, indolent and self- 
indulgent, and so provide for the education of the 
remainder, who would be the best and most talented 
at the university. 

His plan of the university involved : 

1. The abolition of a prescribed curriculum for 
all students, consequently the overthrow of the 
class system. 

2. The introduction of special obligation, or 
exclusive application to those branches best fitted 
to qualify the student for the life work for which he 
was destined. 

3. The elective system, or uncontrolled choice in 
the lectures the student should attend. 

4. The reduction of discipline to a minimum. 

He presented his plan to the Legislature of Vir- 
ginia, which at his instance, and after much oppo- 
sition, passed a resolution authorizing the Oovemor 
to appoint commissioners to consider the expediency 
of organizing a university upon this plan, and, if 
deemed desirable, to select a suitable locality for it 

The commissioners met in August, 1818, in a 
small hotel at RockfishGap, in the Blue Ridge. 
Among these commissioners were the President of 
the United States, Monroe, and two ex-Preaideots, 
Madison and Jefferson. 

They determined that a university should be 
founded, and selected Charlottesville as the site. 
'' Let US make it," said Jefferson, '' the most emi- 
nent institution of learning in the United States, 
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in order to draw the best joath of everj State, and 
especially from the Soathwest" This intention has 
heetk so far accomplished, that to-day the Uniyer- 
foiy catalogue nombers students from thirty-one 
States. The only requirement for entry, he said, 
''shall be elementary knowledge and suitable age. 
Here every science shall be taught, so that every 
one may come and listen to whatever he thinks 
may improve his mind.'' 

The buildings were to be worthy of the design 
and fitted for the purposes of a university. They 
were designed by Jefferson himself, who watched 
the work daily, almost hourly, overlooking the 
workmen, and assisting with the labor of his 
slaves. 

On the 7th March, 1825, the University opened 
with forty students, and with Jefferson its Begent. 
For two years he watched over it, until his death 
in 1826. His monument at Monticello tells us not 
that he was twice President of the United States, 
but that he was the "author of the Declaration of 
Independence and the father of the University of 
Virginia." The fame of the University soon spread 
over the countiy. Professor Ticknor, of Harvard, 
one of its earliest visitors, spent some days with 
Mr. Jefferson, examining its plan and working. 
He recommended engrafting upon Harvard the 
university system. Gradually, step by step, these 
recommendations of Professor Ticknor have been 
adopted, but only under President Elliott has Har- 
vard become a university. 

Jefferson died and was succeeded by Madison as 
Begent A generation passed before other States 
adopted the university system, but the seed first 
sown in Virginia was thence carried from State to 
State, until now almost every State in the Unipn 
has its univerraty, oiganized upon the plan so well 
carried out by Thomas Jefferson in the University 
of Virginia. 

To this University, therefore, every State^ every 
university and institution of learning in all our 
land, owes a debt of gratitude. Of the subsequent 
history of the University and its development, I 
need not speak — that is known to all. 

It is this University that has lost by fire the 
Rotunda designed by Jefferson after the Pantheon 
at Bome. It is this University, to whom we owe so 
much, that now appeals to us for sympathy and 
help. As we have recdved, so let us now repay a 
portion of that debt Let this, the hour of her 
adversity, be the beginning of a new and more 
glorious era. 



A FURTHBR NOTE ON THB TiTRRARY. 



The interesting article that appears 
elsewhere in this issue was prepared bj 
our Librarian during his summer vaca- 
tion, and was submitted to the editors a 
month before our destructive fire. That 
fire renders necessary a significant cor- 
rection of his important account of our 
possessions. We no longer have a library 
of 56,733 entries. Our present library, 
not counting accessions since the fire, 
amounts to 17,194, made up of about 
5,000 law books, about 500 books assigned 
to- the several departments, and 11,694 
rescued from the Library Room. The 
books saved were all on the main floor ; 
our losses were largely in the middle and 
upper galleries, though not all the books 
and pamphlets on the Ynain floor were 
saved. On the upper gallery were the 
Bohn Collection, the Madison Gift and 
the Austin Bequest, beside a number 
of volumes of recent acquisition. All 
of these were lost In the middle gal- 
lery were the medical books, the Madi- 
son pamphlets, the files of valuable lite* 
rary reviews, the Transactions of the 
Royal Society, the Convptes Rendua^ 
and other scientific papers. Moreover, 
there were on these shelves the Monu- 
menta Germanica, a collection probably 
worth a thousand dollars, and numerous 
books and pamphlets of worth in money 
and sentiment, but rarely consulted ; all 
of these, too, were lost. 

Among the books saved were nearly 
all the reference books ; a large part of 
the classical library except the editions 
in the Austin Bequest, the Corcoran, 
Low, and Gordon donations, and a large 
number of other books, like these, in 
constant demand. Owing to lack of space 
and total want of shelf room, we have 
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DOt jet been able to assort and arrange 
the books saved, so that we cannot yet 
estimate the damage due to the loss of vol- 
umes out of sets, to the injury of binding 
and to the mutilation of tiie books them- 
selves. Grant that all the books saved 
are of full value, and that no sets will 
have to be replaced because of the loss 
of a single volume, we have still lost 
books and pamphlets to the extent of 
39,000. Throw out 9,000 as representing 
pamphlets and books of little or no value, 
and our loss in round numbers is 30,000 
volumes. If we estimate these at two 
dollars a volume, an average certaiqly 
not too high, for we lost single volumes 
varying in price from, say six hundred 
dollars down to fifty cents — our money 
loss was sixty thousand dollars. It is 
clear, then, that -we need fifty thousand 
dollars or more to put our library where 
it was before the fire. Of course this 
omits any valuation of books made costly 
by sentiment or associations. 

But we cannot afford to stop at this 
point. The growth of the library is a 
fair index to the growth of an institution. 
In 1856-'7 the annual appropriation to 
the library was $5,917.87, practically six 
thousand dollars. In 1893-'4 it was one 
thousand dollars, and during last session 
it was temporarily increased for a special 
purpose — a card catalogue, which, by the 
way, was unscathed. While we believe 
that the Board of Visitors have desired 
to deal liberally with the library, they 
have been hampered by lack of funds, 
so that the appropriation has been pitiably 
small. Nothing less than three thousand 
a year, just half of what was once given, 
will begin to satisfy our needs, and this 
should not be dependent upon the chang- 
ing conditions and demands of the Uni- 
versity. The University of Chicago has 



a million for bacteriology — can we not 
have a twentieth part for books ? Sorely 
no one will begrudge us $50,000 as an 
endowment for our library. It should 
be twice as large. 

Considerations of this character led 
the faculty in its letter to the Alomni to 
say that our aim should be to raise one 
hundred thousand dollars for the library, 
fifty thousand for books now ; fifty thous- 
and for endowment. 

In this connection we print here the 
circular letter of the New York City 
Alumni Association, which was prepared 
by their committee and forwarded to each 
Association : 

263 West 45th Street, 
New Yobk City, November, 1895. 



President of the AltwirU Aaociatum of the UnivenUti 
cf Virginia, 

Dear Sir : The calamitj that has befallen oor 
University in the loss of some of its buildioga, tnd 
especially of the greater part of its library, is lead- 
ing us all to consider how best and most promptlj 
we can come to her succor. To us, her Alumni in 
the City of New York, it has seemed that we could 
do the largest good by confining our effort to the 
renewal of the library. The restoration of the Ro- 
tunda itself, without the Annex, is already assured ; 
and we can safely assume that funds for the other 
needful buildings will be provided by the State of 
Virginia. But the lack of books to form an ade- 
quate library must, under the present methods of 
university instruction, act at once and with terrible 
force to lessen the University's power as well of at- 
tracting students as of giving to her students the 
full benefit of university training. We do not wish, 
of course, to discourage generous contributions for 
other university purposes. Already more than 
twenty-seven thousand dollars have been raised 
here without any specific designation of the object 
But, without reference to this larger sum, we pro- 
pose to devote our special alumni gift, which we 
hope to bring up to ten thousand dollars, to the 
purchase of books. And, to provide for the future, 
we propose to collect an annual fund, in proportion 
to our membership, to be used each year by the 
IJbrary Committee of the University in bujing 
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books for the libraiy. If this coald be done by all 
our alamni associations, the sum that the alumni 
could give annually would serve, in large measure, 
to renew and to maintain the library as the centre 
of university life and influence. Will you not 
bring this plan to the notice of your Association 
and urge it to join with ours in carrying out this 
policy? 

With great respect, yours very truly, 
QmmiUeit of Ahunni A89odaHon of New York QUy, 

New York promises ten thousand, and 
St. Louis will give its collection to the 
same end. No small part of the money 
collected here in the faculty is for the 
same purpose, and we confidently hope 
that we may, through small gifts, through 
the wise providence of our associations 
and the liberal provision by wealthy indi- 
viduals, secure for our Ubrary One Hun- 
dred Thousa/ad DoUara. 

In this connection we wish to acknowl- 
edge in general the kind contributions of 
books from various libraries and publish- 
ers. For all of these valuable gifts we 
return now our cordial thanks, and in our 
next number we will acknowledge them 
specifically and fully. 



CXMi. THOMAS H. BLUS. 



Since the article on "The School of 
Athens" was printed we have learned 
that its author was Col. Thomas H. Ellis, 
of Washington, D. C. 

In a personal letter Colonel Ellis ac- 
knowledges the authorship, but modestly 
disclaims inserting the letters from him- 
self to Mr. Pratt. These letters were 
furnished by Mr. Pratt to Mr. John E. 
Thompson, at that time the editor of 
The Messenger. Colonel Ellis' part in 
procuring for our University the cele- 
brated painting was so prominent that 
his modesty must not be pained by our 



full recognition of his valuable services 
and our gratitude for his continued in- 
terest in our University. He, is now one 
of our oldest brothers, but we sincerely 
hope he may live to see another <5opy of 
the same famous picture in a hall far 
more worthy of such a gem. 



OUR DELAY. 



The subscribers to The Bulletin are 
surprisingly few; its friends, we are 
gratified to say, are many. Both active 
subscribers and passive recipients of gra- 
tuitous copies have expressed some won- 
der at the long silence of The Alumni 
Bulletin. The cause is not far to seek. 
All the copy was in hand for its appear, 
ance early in November, but just before 
the manuscript was sent to the publisher 
the fire came, and in its long train of 
consequences drew the editors into new 
and absorbing duties, and into an entire 
change of plan for this number of the 
Bulletin. We have, therefore, post- 
poned a sketch of the late Prof. John B. 
Minor, shorter accounts of newly elected 
professors and other articles of usual in- 
terest in order to give our readers some 
account of the fire and its results. The 
daily press has furnished the current news, 
but it is confidently believed that this 
summary will not be without its perma- 
nent value. 



OUR PROSPBOTS. 



It is as yet too early to indulge in pro- 
phecy, or record results. We shall, in 
our next number, give a full account of 
what has been accomplished. Just now 
we do not feel justified in doing more 
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than indicating some of the means now 
used to retrieve our lost fortunes. 

It is now generally conceded that upon 
the State devolves the duty, however in- 
opportune the time or inconvenient the 
act, to rebuild what was destroyed and 
provide shelter under which her work 
may go on. Nothing less can be ex- 
pected, and more would be in keeping 
with the broader policies of wealthier 
and of newer States. If wealthy indi- 
viduals will relieve the State of a part of 
her pressing burden all good citizens will 
hail this aid, but it should be clear that 
the responsibility is, where the rights and 
authority lie, with the State. This claim, 
then, has been presented to the Legisla- 
ture, and all the friends of the University 
endure patiently the keen suspense, for 
they await in confidence the Staters lib- 
eral action. It is known that at least one 
man of wealth has expressed himself as 
unwilling to do anything until he should 
see the spirit of the State. 

The University's needs, of buildings, 
of apparatus, of books, of endowments, 
of scholarships, &c., have been brought* 
to the attention of generous men of large 
means. One of these, Mr. Charles B. 
Bouss, has given twenty-five thousand 
dollars, and others have manifested more 
than a kindly sympathy and a passing 
interest. We may in time be beneficiaries 
of the faithful and self-sacrificing labors 
of our Chairman. 

The interest and zeal of the Alumni 
Associations have revealed themselves in 
resolutions of sympathy, in promises of 
substantial aid, and in checks for liberal 
contributions. More will be done by 
these bodies, allied by fraternal ties and 
inspired by filial love. 

From men of small means generous 
contributions have come with gratifying 



readiness, and these have been supple- 
mented by the receipts from various en- 
tertainments. 

The whole amount so far raised is about 
sixty thousand dollars, and it is more and 
more certain that the liberality of friends, 
the zeal of alumni, the labors of individ- 
uals can not do more than equip the 
buildings. For the buildings themselves 
we must look steadfastly to Virginia. 



THE ALUMNI ASSOOIATIONa 



The faithful devotion of friends is the 
flower that springs from disaster. The 
University's sons, in mourning their com- 
mon loss, have drawn nearer to each other 
and nearer to her. They have encouraged 
her with their words; they have aided her 
with their substance ; they have lifted her 
in their prayers; they have encircled her 
with their love. 

The old ties have been strengthened 
and new and strong ones formed. Men 
who have worked for her before now work 
more zealously, and many who thought 
her independent of their services have 
hurried to her help in her time of trouble. 
This story of loyalty has been repeated 
over and over in the actions of the Alumni 
Associations, but we cannot now retell the 
story as frequently as we would. In the 
next issue we expect to report the sub- 
stantial fruits of this activity. Here we 
can only make a few selections: 

Chaklkston, 8. C, Nov. 12, 1895. 

To the Board of Visitors and the FaeuUy of tke Uni- 
versity of Virginia : 

Gentlemen— The alamoi of yoor Univenity, 
resident in this city, were assembled recently by 
appointment, to take action suggested by the ct* 
lamity which has befallen the institution. 

Moved by feelings of sorrow and sympathy, ther 
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appointed two committees, — one, to collect and 
transmit fands from this city and the State, in gen- 
eral, to aid the University in its present need; 
another, to ezpreas to its authorities the deep sense 
of a common loss felt bj the alnmni here, as well 
as by many others in various parts of the country. 

The latter coomiittee would accordingly assure 
your representative bodies that few losses, private 
or public, have ever before so touched their hearts 
as the destruction of those halls of learning which 
it was once their privilege to frequent Around 
them have clustered the memories of aspiring youth, 
with all its warm fellowship of letters and stimulus 
of instruction. Thence have been taken into life's 
busy avocations an unfaltering love for the Uni- 
versity, an admiration for its high standards, moral 
and literary, and a proud satisfaction with its hon- 
ors and degrees. The picture of its blackened 
ruins is a sorrowful reminder of its once stately and 
imposing buildings. The desolations of their alma 
mater appeal to her sons throughout the States. 
They will surely unite their efforts and give again 
to their mother the possesson of her former things, 
with the prospect of a greater glory in the future, 
and the God-speed of thousands who will rine up 
and call her blessed. 

Henry E. Shkpheed, 

Preset College of Charleston, 

Chas. L. Reese, 

Prof. Chem. and Phys., 
S. Carolina Mil. Academy, 

W. T. Thompson, 

Pastor First Pres. Church, 

Jno. Johnson, 

Rector St. Philip's Parish, 
Committee. 



RESOLUnOKS. 

At a meeting of the New York Association of 
the Alumni of the University of Virginia, held in 
the City of New York on Wednesday, November 
6th, 1895, on motion of Dr. Thos. R. Price, seconded 
by Mr. J. B. Moore, the following resolutions were 
unanimously adopted : 

The burning of the Rotunda and Public Hall at 
our dear University has fallen upon us in New York 
with the same shock of personal grief and bereave- 
ment as upon those other groups of her loyal sons 
in the Virginia cities and in the South. In all our 
memories of student life and joyous youth those 
stately and noble buildings stood as the centre of 
our associations of love and pride. Even in their 
architectural forms, in the shaping and posing of 
the columns and in the curve of the dome, lines 



and elevations that stood in such exquisite relation 
with the natural loveliness of the Piedmont land- 
scape, there was something that seemed' always to 
speak to us of the amplitude and symmetry, of the 
grace and strength and nobleness, of the mind of 
the great Virginian from which our university sys- 
tem, the large&t and most abiding work of the 
American mind in dealing with education, had 
sprung into exbtence. And it was in passing un- 
der the dome, and through the colonnade, into the 
great hall itself, that the sweetest scenes of our 
young lives lived in our memories — the pressure 
on our arms of hands that were very dear, the 
bursts of youthful oratory from the champion of 
Wash, or Jeff, that we loved, the solemn words of 
our old professors urging us to the manly life, and 
the bestowal of those hard-earned degrees that were 
to be our own passport into the duties and honors 
of the world. Thus, in the personal emotion of 
each one of us, the loss of those buildings means a 
personal sorrow that b perhaps never to be con- 
soled. But, apart from this sentimental loss to us, 
there is to the dear mother herself in this calamity 
that special loss which she, in her noble way, feels 
as the direst loss of all, the impairment of her 
power of doing good work for her students. Within 
the buildings that have been burned were the 
most of her lecture-halls, those quaintly shaped 
old rooms in which the tradition of Harrison and 
Bledsoe lived, of Minor and Holcombe, of Gilder- 
sleeve and Rogers, a tradition that impelled stu- 
dents and professors alike to careers of honor. And 
high up, under the great dome, within the alcoves 
of the library which encirc'ed the statue of Jeffer- 
son himself, there were those treasures of literature 
and of science, treasures indeed always too scant 
for her intellectual needs, which formed both for 
students and for professors their channel of com- 
munication with the intellectual movement of past 
ages and of their own. Such losses as these, the 
loss of lecture-rooms and the loss of library, losses 
that cripple and imperil the workin&r power of the 
University itself, apart from any sentimental grief, 
call to us for practical help. In dealing with this 
emergency, we do not doubt for a moment but that 
the State of Virginia, rising to meet this calamity 
with the same fortitude with which she has met 
calamities even more cruel, will act wisely and gen- 
erously in the great work of reconstruction. But 
upon us also there lies, as we feel, the duty of 
giving our aid, in some wise and effective way, to 
that great University which has done so much for 
our country ; and to us it seems that our special 
share in this work should be less in helping to re- 
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baild the edifices that have been destroyed, than in 
helping in the restoration of the University Library. 
As men engaged ourselves in the intellectual life, 
as men to whom the use of books is the very breath 
of life, let us do all we can to make sure that, in the 
fullest way and in the quickest way, the library of 
the Uuivereity of Virginia, her most potent and in- 
dispensable means of maintaining and widening her 
intellectual influence, shall be restored to its proper 
dimensions. Let us act upon the conviction, which 
we all feel, that, nnless the library can be restored, 
and restored within a very brief period, our Uni- 
versity must, in the fierce competition of our Ameri- 
can life, sufier a damage that the future can never 
make good. We beg, therefore, to lay before you 
the following resolutions : 

FiKST : That we, the Alumni of New York, hav- 
ing heard with profound grief of the destruction of 
the Rotunda and Public Hall of the University of 
Virginia, and especially of the great damage done 
to the library, offer to the students of the University, 
to the Faculty and to the Board of Visitors our 
heartfelt sympathy in their sorrow and trouble. 

Second : That we are deeply desirous of helping, 
according to our means, by united and persistent 
effort, to restore the University to her full and com- 
plete usefulness, and that, as the loss of the library 
seems to us the most severe and lamentable part of 
the loss that the University has suffered, we deem it 
wise to concentrate our effort upon the reconstruc- 
tion of the library. 

Third: That we endeavor to make a contribu- 
tion to the library fund of the University, and that, 
by means of correspondence, we urge the other 
alumni clubs to join with us in thb effort to press 
forward the formation of a new library. 

Fourth : That we respectfully ask the Board of 
Visitors, in order to encourage the Alumni in this 
eflTort, to decide at once and finally that the new 
library shall be saved from all risk of future dam- 
age by being put into a fire- proof building. 

Fifth: That the president of our association 
name a committee to carry out these resolutions 
and present a copy of them to each member, ask- 
ing that subscriptions be sent to the treasurer. 

The President, Dr. George Tucker Harrison, ap- 
pointed a committee to carry out these resolutions 
consisting of Dr. Thos. R. Price, Mr. J. B. Moore, 
Mr. William Alexander, Mr. Robert L. Harrison, 
Mr. Robert C. Taylor and Mr. Alfred H. Byrd- 

In accordance with the above resolutions, sub- 
scriptions will be applied to the restoration of the 
library unless some s ecial designation is made. 



Subscriptions may be sent to any member of the 
committee, or to the Treasurer, Alfred H. Byrd. 
Alfred H. Btbd, Secretary, 
59 Wall St, New York City. 



Hampton, Va., October 31, 1895. 
Prof. William M, ThamUm, Unvoersity of Virffima : 

My Dear Sir — ^The University alumni in this 
county, Elizabeth Qty, have resolved themselves 
into a permanent association, and as Secretary I 
forward the following resolutions : 

S. Gordon Cummino, Secretary. 

Whereas, Every Virginian capable of sentiment, 
more especially those who have spent days of pleas- 
ure and profit beneath the arcades of their Alma 
Mater, must feel his heart wrung with sorrow at 
the calamity which has recently befallen the Uni- 
versity of Virginia; and 

Whereas, We believe there has never been, nor 
can there ever be, a time when an expression of 
grief could come from a greater depth in the souls 
of those whose intellectual thirst has been satisfied 
by this Mother of Learning, nor a time when all 
assistance possible was more needed, it is 

Besohed, That we, who have been united in an 
alumni association by this, our conmion misfortune, 
select this mode of expressing the grief and sad- 
ness resting so heavy upon us at the destruction of 
the greatest monument to the greatest of Vir- 
ginians — a monument loved and revered by us all ; 
and it is further 

Resolved, That we tender all the aid in our power 
to the Faculty and Board of Visitors in this hour 
of need. S. (Gordon CuMMiNd, 

W. A. Plecker, 

Committee. 



MEETING OF THE TAZEWELL ALUMNI OF THS 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 

The alumni of the University of Virginia resid* 
ing in Tazewell, met and eflfected an organization 
on Tuesday last, November 19. Dr. J. R. Gilder- 
sleeve was elected President and E. L. Greever 
Secretary. 

The President and Prof. Alson Hutton were 
elected a committee on resolutions and reported 
the following, which were adopted : 

Whereas, Our State and the cause of education 
in general has sustained an incalculable loss in the 
burning of the main building, containing the lec- 
ture rooms, public haU, laboratory and library of 
the University of Virginia, 

JResolivdf That we, the Tazewell Association of 
Alumni, sympathize greatly with the management 
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of that institation, and from oar sincere love and 
devotion for our Alma Mater, we will endeavor to 
the best of our ability to lend substantial aid to the 
rebuilding of the structures destro/ed. 

2d. That we join in the appeal to the authorities 
that the buildings be restored in the main accord- 
ing to the plan of Thomas Jefierson, its founder. 

3d. That we earnest!/ appeal to all the alumni 
and all the citizens of Tazewell county, who love 
and venerate that noble institution of learning, or 
who have State patriotbm, to rise now in their 
might and assist in re-establishing the University 
on the high plane that it has occupied as the chief 
educational power in the South. 

4th. That we hereby memorialize the Legisla- 
ture, and especially our own representatives, to 
make at the coming session a liberal appropriation 
from the State funds to this, our foremost State 
institution. 

5th. That the Clinch Valley News, Hhzeweil Be- 
pvbUcanj Pdeahontaa Headlight and Oraham Oalaxyf 
be requested to publish these resolutions. 

J. K GiLDERSLEEVE, 

Alson Hutton, 

Committee. 
The secretary will receive all contributions to the 
building fund and forward the same to the proper 
authorities. 



A meeting of the Alumni of the University of 
Virginia was held, pursuant to notice, at the law 
office of Broun & Broun, in Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia, on the Ist day of November, 1895. 

The following of the Alumni in this city were 
present : T. L. Broun, Fontaine Broun, C. M. Gal- 
laher, D. C. Gallaher, G. W. Patton, J. S. John- 
son, Ernest Howell, J. M. Broun, V. T. Church- 
man and Geo. W. McClintic. 

On motion, M^j. T. L. Broun was made chair- 
man, and Geo. W. McClintic secretary. 

The chairman stated the object of the meeting, it 
being to form a Chapter of the Alumni of the Uni- 
versity and to take action in reference to the recent 
loss to the University by fire. 

On motion it was unanimously decided to form a 
Chapter of the Alumni, to be called " Kanawha 
Valley Chapter of the Alumni Association of the 
University of Virginia." 

On further motion, a committee of three were 
appointed to draw and submit to the meeting suita- 
ble resolutions of regret for the great loss that has 
befallen the University. 

The chair appointed as such committee Mess. C. 
M. Gallaher, G. W. Patton and J. S. Johnson. 



The committee reported the following resolu- 
tions: 

"Eesolved (1). That we deeply regret the great 
destruction and damage done to the buildings,library 
and other property of the University of Virginia 
by fire on Sunday last. 

" (2). That in token of our affectionate remem- 
brance of our Alma Mater, we will each make a 
contribution to aid in restoring this great loss to 
the University. 

"(3). That a committee of seven be appointed 
by this meeting to procure such contributions as 
possible for the purpose from the alunmi and others 
as may be disposed to contribute." 

The meeting then unanimously adopted said res- 
olutions, and appointed as such committee Mess. T. 
L. Broun, D. C. Gallaher, G. W. McClintic, Dr.'w. 
W. Tompkins, Malcom Jackson, G. W. Patton and 
Dr. V. T. Churchman. 

On motion a copy of these proceedings are di- 
rected to be sent to the Faculty of the University of 
Virginia. 

All the alumni present were declared members of 
the Chapter just formed, and the officers of this 
meeting made officers of the Chapter. 

The following is believed to be a list of all 
Alumni of the Universisy in Charleston, to-wit : 
T. L. Broun, Fontaine Broun, J. M. Broun, J. 
W. Ayler, John Cotton, Fred. Carr, V. T. Church- 
man, D. C. Gallaher, C. M. Gallaher, W. E. G. 
Gillison, S. S. Green, Ernest Howell, J. S. John- 
son, Malcolm Jackson, Geo. W. McClintic, Sam. 
Noyes, J. B. Peyton. G. W. Patton, B. G. Quarrier, 
H. B. Smith, W. H. Tompkins, W. W. Tompkins, 
P. Fontaine, C. C. Watts. 

Adjourned to meet at call of chairman. 

Thos. L. Bboun, 

Geo. W. McClintic, Chairman. 

Secretary. 



UNIVERSITY OP VIRGINIA ALUMNI. 

A called meeting of the Alexandria University 
of Virginia Alumni Association was held yesterday 
evening at the office of K. Kemper, Esq. After 
full discussion the following preample and resolu- 
tions, prepared by John 8. Blackburn, K. Kemper, 
and Gardner L. Boothe, the committee appointed 
(of the purpose, were unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, the flames have destroyed the rotunda 
of the University of Virginia, together with many 
valuable books, paintings and apparatus, therefore 
belt 

Resolved f That the members of the Uni verity of 
Virginia Alumni Association of Alexandria, Va., 
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extend to the faculty of the UDiversity their sincere 
sympathy, and assure them that they will do all in 
their power towards repairing the heavy loss they 
have sustained. 

Resolved J That we earnestly request the faculty 
to exert their influence towards restoring the ro- 
tunda in such a manner as to retain the architectu- 
ral effect designed by Thomas Jefferson, the founder 
of the University, and to erect elsewhere on the 
grounds a suitable building for lecture rooms. 

Resolvedf That a committee be appointed to solicit 
and collect contributions from the members of our 
Association and from the citizens of Alexandria to 
aid in restoring the loss recently sustained by the 
fire at the University. 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent 
to ttie chairman of the faculty and to the rector of 
the University of Virginia and to the Alexandia 
papers. 

Messrs. L. C. Barley, N. P. T. Burke, and G. L. 
Boothe were appointed a committee to solicit con- 
tributions as provided for in the resolutions. 



UNIVERSITY ALUMNI MEETING. 
FBRDERICKSBURG. 

Pursuant to call, a meeting of the University 
alumni of this city and vicinity and those friendly 
to the University was held at the Courthouse at 5 
P. M. Wednesday evening. Among those present 
were Judge W. S. Barton, Hon. J. L. Marye, Judge 
A. W. Wallace, Judge J. B. Sener, Rev. W. M. 
Clark, Rev. A. P. Saunders, Rev. T. B. Sampson, 
Capt C. W. Wallace, Dr. A. C. Doggett, Messrs. 
David S. Forbes, B. P. Willis, Alvin T. Embrey, 
James P. Corbin, R. C. Fitzhugh, John Scott Berry 
and Hon. Wm. A. Little, Jr. 

Judge W. S. Barton, president of the Alumni 
Association, presided, and Mr. John Scott Berry 
acted as secretary. 

On motion of Hon. J. L. Marye, a committee of 
three— Rev. W. M. Clarke, J. B. Sener and A. W. 
Wallace — was ap|K>inlfd to draft resolutions. On 
motion, Mr. Marye was added to the committee. 
The committee retired, and after some time returned 
and reported as follows : 

The alumni of*the University of Virginia resident 
at Fredericksburg share in the profound sorrow 
which afllicts their brethren in every State of the 
American Union, in contemplation of the recent 
disaster in the destruction of the rotunda, which 
was the crowning glory of all the claHsic ediBces 
which adorn our noble and illustrious mother. 
While it is true that this calamity aflects the hearts 
of her loyal sons, and of all lovers of sound and 



liberal learning throughout the Union, there is a 
grief especially borne by her alumni in Virginia 
and throughout the South. She has been for seventy 
years the nursing mother of the noblest thought 
and aspiration in all the realms of science, philoso- 
phy, literature and statesmanship, and patriotism, 
and her teachings have trained the intellect, 
moulded the character, and fired the seal of that 
noble host of Virginians and southerners who have 
honored their native land by their splendid achieve- 
ments in every department of progress. 

The great calamity which is now oppressing her 
needs no argument or eloquence to rouse the hearts 
of her sons to take prompt action in providing the 
means for her relief. Not one of her ten thoosaod 
sons who bear her grateful love for the inestimable 
benefits she has conferred upon them will fail her 
in this hour of her supreme triaL They will do all 
that lies within their power by contributions of 
their money and their influence in her behalf, and 
it behooves the Legislature and the people of Vir- 
ginia to see to it that out of the ashes of her pres- 
ent calamity the University shall rise more fully 
equipped than ever for prosecuting her grand work 
of beneficence to evecy interest of human society 
in our broad land. Therefore be it resolved : 

1. That we profoundly deplore the destruction of 
this grand all monument, dear to the hearts of all 
Virginians. 

2. That we tender our heartiest sympathy to the 
faculty and visitors in this their peculiarly trying 
affliction. 

3. That we give to each alumnus and friend of 
the institution in this community an opportuni^ 
to contribute to its restoration. 

4. That a committee of five be appointed from 
this meeting to memorialize the Legislature to vote 
a prompt and liberal appropriation to replace the 
recent losses at the University, it being the sense of 
this meeting that the rotunda be restored as near as 
possible in its former style. 

5. That the committee which is authorized to 
memorialize the Legislature be requested, in their 
discretion, to invite the co-operation of alumni 
throughout the State (not only as organizations, bat 
individually,) and that they be invited to assemble 
at Richmond December 1 1, 1895, in order that they 
may bring to bear suitable argument, if any should 
be necessary, to induce the General Assembly to 
make prompt and adequate provision to restore the 
University to its original beauty and needed use- 
fulness. 

The chairman appointed as the committee of five, 
provided for in the foregoing resolutions, Hon. J. 
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B. Scner, Dr. A. P. Saunders, Rev. William M. 
aark, Hon. J. L. Marye and B. P. Willig. 

Those who spoke and made short and very forci- 
ble ntteraoces in favor of the foregoing were : Rev. 
W. M. Clark, Hon. J. L. Marye, Hon. J. B. Sener, 
Judge A. W. Wallace and Hon. W. A. Little, Jr. 

The resolutions were adopted unanimously and 
as a whole. 

John Scott Berry was chosen to collect and for- 
ward subscriptions. 

U. OP V. Alumni Association— The Membebs 
WILL Aid theib Alma Mateb in heb Houb of 
Need. — A very interesting meeting of the local 
Alumni Association of the University of Virginia 
was held yesterday afternoon at the office of Mr. 
John Bass, on Union street, presided over by Capt. 
Garrett. Resolutions of sympathy in the great 
calamity recently sustained by the University were 
adopted. After some discussion, a committee con- 
sisting of Thomas S. Weaver, Prof. C. B. Wal lace and 
Prof. A. B. Warwick was appointed to solicit contri- 
butions from the Alumni and other friends of the 
University, and also to consider the propriety of 
inviting Professor Noah K. Davis, of the chair of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Virginia, to 
deliver in Nashville, at an early date, his famous 
lecture on "The School of Athens,'' a very hand- 
some copy of which was destroyed in the recent 
fire. This committee will at once go to work, and 
it is hoped will have the encouragement of the com- 
munity. Those outside of the city who desire to 
help in restoring the burned buildings of this great 
institution of learning may send their contributions 
to any member of the committee. — NashvUU Ameri- 
can, Nov, SO, 1895. 



At a meeting of the Alumni of the University of 
Virginia resident in Williamsburg and James City 
county, Virginia, held in the library of the College 
of William and Mary, Tuesday, 29th of October, 
1895— 

Present: Rev. L. B. Wharton, D. D., Rev. W. F. 
Davis, T. J. Stubbs, A. M., Ph. D., Hon. J. N. 
Stubbs (of Gloucester), V. F. Garrett, A. M., M. 
D, Lyon G. Tyler, M. A., J. U. D., Rev. W. T. 
Roberts, C. E. Bishop, Ph. D. and C. W. Coleman. 

Resolved, That the Alumni of the University of 
Virginia resident in Williamsburg and James City 
county have heard with deep grief of the appalling 
calamity which has befallen their Alma Mater. 

Resolved, That it becomes every alumnus in this 
hour of her affliction to come to the aid of the l^ni- 
versity, the cherished offspring of Thomas Jeffer- 



Resolved, That a permanent organization of alumni 
be formed, and all alumni of the University resident 
in the counties of James City, York, Warwick, Eliza- 
beth City, Gloucester, Matthews and Charles City 
be solicited to become members of the organization, 
and the organization be considered as an association 
for the counties named. 

Resolved^ That this meeting appoint a committee 
of five, who shall co-operate with the alumni 
throughout the State in restoring the buildings of 
the University destroyed by the late fire. 

Chables Washington Coleman, 
Secretary. 



Copy of resolutions adopted*at a meeting of the 
alumni and friends of the University of Virginia, 
held in Lexington, Virginia, November 4th, 1895 : 

Whereas, a terrible fire has recently swept away 
the rotunda and public hall buildings of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, and destroyed much other val- 
uable property besides ; and, 

Whereas, recognizing the high standard estab- 
lished and maintained, and the high grade of edu- 
cational work done by this distinguished institution 
of learning for nearly three-quarters of a century, 
and deeply sensible how great a loss to State and 
Southland and country at large would be the per- 
manent impairment of the usefulness and efficiency 
of this, our State University ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the Alumni and friends of the Uni- 
versity of Vii^ginia here present : 

1. That we profoundly deplore the distressing 
calamity and heavy loss which has befallen ihis 
grand old monument to the cause of etlucation, dear 
to all loyal friends of a broad and liberal culture. 

2. That we extend to the Faculty and Board of 
Visitors our sincerest sympathy in this their trying 
afiliction. 

3. That we give to those here present, and to all 
others who may wish it, the opportunity to contribute 
of their means in aid of the restoration of the build- 
ings and property destroyed. 

4. That a permanent treasurer be appointed to 
receive contributions antj forward the same to the 
proper authorities. 

5. That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the 
chairman of the Faculty of the University, and one 
each to the Rockbridge County News and Lexinyton 
Oazette for publication. 

So many Associations have sliown their 
interest that we would gladly name them 
all, but we liave already overnm our 
allotted space. We must, however, make 
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mention of the unswerving loyalty of the 
Piedmont Association, the activity of St. 
Louis, the enthusiasm of Washington, 
and the permanent, pointed zeal of Rich- 
mond. 



EDITORIAIi COMMENTS. 



It would be extremely gratifying to 
our pride if we could here reproduce the 
handsome tributes paid the University by 
the press all over the land. Never be- 
fore has the worth of the institution been 
so widely recognized ; never has its claims 
to distinction been so generously and 
frankly acknowledged. Space forbids our 
reprinting all of these, but we subjoin a 
few of the many editorials occasioned by 
our disastrous fire. 

The destruction by fire of do building in Virginia, 
save the Capital itself, could have given such a 
shock to the people of the whole State as they felt 
upon the announcemefit that the rotunda and main 
building of the University had been laid in ashes. 
The devotion of our people to their University, and 
their pride in it, has been such as to set that pre- 
cious precinct apart free from any contaminating 
touch of politics, except for one brief and lamenta- 
ble period, high above the plane on which religious 
controversies are waged, and to dedicate it sacredly 
to the arts, sciences, and humanities. The last ob- 
j^t of the anxious care of the immortal Jeffer- 
son — one on which he bestowed his ripest experi- 
ence, and with which he preferred his name to be 
associated — the University has been kept always in 
touch with the people — has been open to them as a 
place where the arrogance of wealth and pride of 
birth counted for little in comparison with the merit 
of the individual. It is doubtful if as pure a demo- 
cracy of the highest and best type ever existed any- 
where in such perfection as has ever been found at • 
the University of Virginia. — Richmond Times. 

There has never been anything in the way of a 
misfortune to Virginia that will cause more wide- 
spread regret throughout the entire country than 
the fire which occurred at the University of Vir- 
ginia and partially destroyed the buildings' and a 
part of the valuable accumulations that have been 



gathered into these historic walls since the days of 
Thomas Jefferson. This loss will be felt as a per- 
sonal loss to hundreds who are no longer citizens of 
the old Commonwealth, but whose eyes have ever 
been turned to the hbtoric institution as the Mecca 
of learning of this country, since they left its schools 
with the honors they had won. There can be no 
doubt that enthusiastic work will be put forth to 
restore the buildings at the earliest practical mo- 
ment. — Biehmond Star. 

The destruction by fire of the University build- 
ings is a public sorrow. 

Every brick in the beautiful structure was sacred 
and hallowed by tender association, and the tears 
of those who love the dear old institution are 
enough well-nigh to have tempered the fury of the 
cruel flames which wrou^t such dire destruction. 

But while the old buildings can never be replaced 
as they were, and while the precious books and 
paintings are gone forever, the University lives and 
will live forever, an honor to the State and the 
nation. 

Its friends will rally at once to its help, and the 
money with which to rebuild will come as a willing 
offering from the State and from individuals in all 
parts of the land. It will rise from its ashes more 
glorious than ever, and its great work will go on. 
Long live the University I — Riekmtmd State, 

The people of Virginia accept the burning of 
the great central buildings of the University, par- 
ticularly the old rotunda, as one of the saddest 
losses that could have befallen them. 

Beautiful among the mountains, the joy of the 
whole country, the great institution has stood. Vir- 
ginians have looked on the beautiful assemblage of 
classic edifices, crowned ?rith its imposing dome, as 
their glory and honor. And such it has been. No 
other institution has more positively and impres- 
sively presented the history, the character, the 
thought, the principle, the statesmanship, the large 
and honorable ideals of a people, than our Uni- 
versity has done for us. It has been the Afma Maitr^ 
the benign, the fostering mother of many of oar 
good citizens, of our brightest, happiest homes, of 
our heroefi, of our great men ; the trysting place of 
many of our noblest and loveliest. Warming into 
life and inciting to honorable achievement our own 
people, it has diflused its elevating and ennobling 
influences over this whole land. It has been the 
nursing mother t<^ many of our own schools and 
colleges. And these have been honored in bearing 
her name and have rejoiced to honor and call her 
blest. These too have been happy to own the sur- 
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passing grace and beaatj of the mother — **pu[ehri8 
filiis pulckriorJ* 

The i^peal to all the alumni of the University, 
scattered from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from 
Canada to the Galf, honored b/ their achievements 
in every department of human progress that calls 
for courage, enterprise, and good sense, needs no 
argument or eloquence. The call is enough. 

It is for the University's sons, everywhere, to 
come up to her help. And we are very sure no one 
in whom her spirit breathes will be wanting in the 
day of her supremest trial. Government and peo- 
ple are alike concerned that the University of Vir- 
ginia shall, out of her ashes, arise more than ever 
the true exemplar of the good, the true, and the 
beautiful, more glorious in her grandeur and more 
expanave in her usefulness. — Ridanond Dispatch. 

The destruction by fire of the main buildings of 
the University of Virginia lifet Sunday was a source 
of the deepest regret to every citizen of the State, 
while it was a real shock to those in whose memo- 
ries the old Rotunda, with its masuve pillars, broad 
porticoes, and symmetrical dome, serves to keep 
fresh many a recollection. It is gratifying to learn 
that oflTers of assistance are being received from 
every direction. If there ever was a chance for 
wealth to confer lasting fame upon its possessor, it 
is presented now in this opportunity of restoring the 
central figure of Jefferson's immortal architectural 
conception. We hope that in the rebuilding there 
will be no departure from the plans of the old 
structure. The effort should be to duplicate it as 
far as possible in all essential particulars, and we 
suppose that is the intention of those with whom 
the decision rests. Every one who goes through 
the University grounds is struck by the incongruity 
arising from the mistake of erecting the Brooks 
Museum according to modem designs, and this 
should be a lesson by which to profit in all future 
additions. — Norfolk Landmark. 

At this writing the gratifying report comes 
to us that the conflagration at the University 
was not so disastrous as at first reported. If, as 
we are informed, the walls of the Rotunda and 
the Annex are left standing, intact and sound; 
more than half of the library saved ; the statues 
of Jefferson and Minor, and the portraits and 
pictures all, except the School of Athens, res- 
cued, with $25,000 insurance ; then, bad and lamen- 
table as it is, it is not beyond the power of a speedy 
and measurably satisfactory restoration. The man- 
uscript writings of Mr. Jefferson were destroyed ; 
but, inasmuch as his practically important papers 



are all happily in print, this loss is one that will 
appeal chiefly to the sentiment and reverence of 
those who cherish every memorial of the illustri- 
ous writer of the Declaration, author of the Bill of 
Religious Liberty, and founder of the University. 
Now the thing to do is to go immediately and ac- 
tively and ardently to work to repair, as far as pos- 
sible, the grievous and distressing disaster. If the 
walls are safe and sound the restoration of the in- 
terior architecture and equipment is a matter of 
easy and rapid accomplishment But it requires 
money; immediate money. With the insurance and 
a prompt and liberal appropriation by the Legis- 
lature, the alumni and friends of the great and dear 
institution will, on the next commencement day, 
assemble in the accustomed halls, and ask with 
puzzled astonishment, " where was the great con- 
flagration.'' 

Of course there are some books, some manuscripts, 
some memorials destroyed that it is not in the power 
of money or munificent affection to restore. But 
what can be repaired ought without an hour's delay 
to be repaired. There is a great opportunity offered 
to a cultured and loyal friend of liberal learning 
in the next Legislature to do a great work in se- 
curing a prompt and adequate appropriation. Nay, 
not for him alone, but for any friend of popular 
education ; for since the academic schools of the 
'University were thrown open to the youth of Vir- 
ginia with free tuition, that institution has assumed 
the position for which its great founder designed it, 
as the head of a grand and universal educational 
system ; the apex of the educational pyramid of 
which the old field schoob were to be the founda- 
tion, the colleges the ascending scale, and the Uni- 
versity the closing and crowning finish. 

In this view of the case there ought to be no 
clash of opposing interests or reluctant aoquiesence. 
It is not the case or cause of one class, but of every 
class, from the highest to the lowest. It is the 
common cause of every true Virginian in hasten- 
ing to the rescue of the object that is dearest to 
them all. 

We may be permitted, in these hastily written 
lines, to express the hope that no change will be 
made, no thought of change entertained in the 
original structure of the rotunda. The design of 
that building, and the design of the professors' 
houses on either side of the lawn, were made by 
Mr. Jefferson from the best models of Roman archi- 
tecture. He said that they would be object-lessons to 
inculcate a classic taste. The rotunda is a repro- 
duction, on a diminished scale, of the Pantheon at 
Rome. It is a reflection of deep and reverential 
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import to every alumnus of the University, and 
every enlightened friend of learning, that it is 
possible and practicable to preserve this splendid 
architectural feature in our grand University. — 
Lynchburg News, 

The Rotunda and Public Hall of our great Uni- 
versity have been burned. The great library serious- 
ly damaged, many valuable, and not to be replaced, 
books destroyed. But the University remains. Whilst 
with deep and bitter regret we see the pride of 
Jefferson's heart — the matchless Rotunda — stand a 
mass of smoking ruins, we realize with unshrinking 
fortitude that the University of Vir^nia is a living, 
breathing entity, and that no fire can destroy it. 
Lectures will go on as usual, the brave, stout- 
hearted faculty take up their task just jnrhere it has 
been left off, and, utilizing the various rooms 
devoted to other purposes, the work of the Univer- 
sity will go on unchecked, and her sons will rally 
to her support as of old. Bricks and mortar do 
not make an institution of learning. It is true that 
around the now smoking walls memories linger of 
the associations which made the building tenanted 
by generations of the children of thought — but these 
associations mean nothing if they do not stir in the 
heart of every son of the old Alma Maler a stem re- 
solve that, with God's help,new buildings arise, keep- 
ing the beauteous and classic shape of the old, yet 
fairer and more lasting. We were asked to write of 
the great loss the South ha3 sustained in the con- 
flagration. We cannot look at it this way. It would 
have been a great loss if some scourge had swept 
away the faculty, or some ill chance closed the old 
doors to students. But the loss of these historic 
buildings is not one to make us sit down aud wring 
our hands and despair. From every hamlet in the 
Southland, from every city, from every home where 
the influence of this great institution has been felt, 
will come up a shout of cheer and aid which wiU 
drown the sighs of those who look upon the loss of 
these buildings as a loss of the University. Let us 
not spend time nor printers' ink in vain r^rets, but 
let every foster-child of the dear old mother go to 
work to raise funds to replace the buildings. That 
is the task of the Alumni. Aided by the State, as 
the State will aid, it will be but a little while before 
a new Rotunda will arise, shorn, we hope, of the 
modem excrescence at its end, and adorned with 
richer, newer beauties. 

The University is not burnt : it is not checked. 
See to it that we do not forget this, and give a word 
of cheer, the voice of comfort and encouragement, 
and do all you can to get more substantial aid. — 
Charlottesville Daily ProrjrfM. 



The destraction by fire of the main buildings of 
the University of Virginia is an edacational caUmitj 
of the gravest character. The fine old Btmctore was 
rich in precious and interesting associations, as well 
as in valuable artistic and historical memories, and 
the flames which have swept it away with some of 
the memorials, have inflicted in these respects aq 
irreparable loss and one which will be felt keenly 
by the many thousands of men, young and old, 
throughoift the country who claim the institation 
as their Alma Mater. There are many former Uni- 
versity students in Baltimore and Washington, and 
they will doubtless feel that they owe it to the nurs- 
ing mother from whom they drew moral and intel- 
lectual strength and inspiration to come to her help 
in her hour of distress. — Baltimore Sun, 

The Legislature which meets in Richmond next 
month will surely and promptly vote an impropria- 
tion of money amply sufficient to restore the build- 
ings, library and apparatus of the Univeretty of 
Virginia, destroyed by fire Sunday last The Vir- 
ginians are a proud and sensitive people, and will 
not be satbfied to have their State do lees for their 
great University than Missouri did for its younger 
institution of learning under similar drcomstances. 

There was an emergency claose in the Miflsoari 
act of 1893 appropriating $250,000 for a main build- 
ing for the State University at Columbia. If neces- 
sary, the friends and alumni of the great American 
University, which Jefferson builded at Charlottes- 
ville, will see to it that a similar claose goes into 
the Virginia act for the restoration of the bamed 
property. 

The University of Virginia b the brightest jewel 
in the diadem of the Old Dominion, and it may be 
safely taken for granted that the Virginians will 
not suffer its lustre to be dimmed. They are able 
and eager to make good the loss it has suffered. 

The alacrity with which they are coming to the 
relief of their great school b illustrated by a meet- 
ing held in Richmond Tuesday last. Crovemor 
CFerrall presided, and among those present were 
many men prominent in the State, alomni mnd 
others. Not only was a committee appointed to 
memorialize the Legblature with respect to a re- 
building fund, but a subscription was started which, 
in a few hours, amounted to nearly $10,000. Of 
thb sum $3,000 was contributed by the Misses 
Stewart, of Henrico, which shows that the women 
of Virginia are enlbted in the good cause. 

The Virginia University alumni assodatioiis in 
all parts of the South, as well as in nearly all the 
great cities of the North and Wfist, vrill swell these 
supplementary contributions to a handsome sum. 
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Bat as there are few men of great wealth among 
them, individoal contributions most necessarily be 
in moderate amounts. The BepubUc appeals with 
conBdence to the many alunmi of the Univerdtj in 
Missouri and the Southwest to take prompt and 
efficient action towards making the restored build- 
ings a monument of their devotion to the great in- 
stitution founded by the great founder of the Dem- 
ocratic party. 

Let the State restore the ruined buildings. Let 
the alumni and friends of the institution bestir 
themselves to make the University, thus restored, 
broader and stronger than ever. The State appro- 
priation for rebuilding may need to be supplemented 
in order to provide adequate structures combining 
in the most perfect way utility with architectural 
beauty. The lost works of art and the lost portions 
of the library call for contributions that should not 
cease until the losses are doubly made good. 

On one point the faculty and all friends of the in- 
stitution seem agreed. It is that the rotunda should 
be restored exactly as Jefferson designed and built 
it except that it should be made fire-proof and that 
the ruins of the annex should be carted away and 
the ground on which it stood be cleared. This an- 
nex, joined to the rotunda by a portico in 1852, was 
the product neither of good architecture nor of good 
building. It has for twenty-five years been sus- 
pected of being unsafe. It mil be best replaced 
by a separate structure. 

Let the friends of Jefferson's school throughout 
the Southwest rally promptly to its relief. — Be- 
■pubUCf /SL Louis, Mo. 

Virginia's loss by the fire which yesterday de- 
stroyed the Botunda and Public Hall of the 
State University at Charlottesville is a serious one. 
The financial sacrifice, some $200,000, will proba- 
bly be easily and quickly recovered by the efforts 
of the students and the subscriptions of Alumni. 
But the treasures consumed can never be replaced. 
The Univendty was founded by Thomas Jefferson, 
and was the pride of his latter years. Jefferson's 
epitaph, written by himself, omitted to state that he 
was twice President of the United States, but it 
proudly recorded the fact that he was the "father 
of the Univermty of Virginia." He planned the 
old Botunda, which has stood as a monument to 
his patriotism, enterprise and munificence, and it 
sheltered priceless works of art and literature, only 
a portion of which could be saved. While dynar 
mite was used in vain endeavor to stay the flames 
at the entrance to the Botunda, it could not throw 
down the massive marble pillars placed there by 
the immortal JelBferson himself. As firm as his 



Declaration of Independence they stood, giving 
token and hope to Virginia that the University 
founded by him cannot fall. It will rise from its 
ashes. — N. Y, Mail and Express. 

It was to be expected that the misfortune which 
has befallen the University of Virginia would rouse 
all the alumni of that venerable and historic insti- 
tution to immediate action, with a view to its restora- 
tion so far as this is possible. Much that was 
valuable, of course, cannot be replaced, but at least 
new buildings can be erected, and the library, 
chemical and other apparatus replenished. 

The University of Virginia, less than other insti- 
tutions of the kind in the country, was prepared for 
any such disaster. In its life of four score years it 
has been rarely, and then but scantily, endowed. Of 
the wealthy men of the State, few have ever done 
anything for the grand old school, and no such 
benefits as have fallen to the share of Harvard and 
Yale have come to the University of Virginia. 
Now and then some alunmus has remembered his 
Alma Mater in a half-hearted sort of way, but of 
munificent endowments there are none. 

In spite of such — ^for a college of this kind — ad- 
verse conditions the work done by the University of 
Virginia ranks with the best Its diplomas are 
passports to all the great universities of Europe and 
among its alumni are numbered many of the most 
distinguished men of our country, men who served 
State and people with honor and credit. The 
literary and scientific achievements of its professors 
have enriched and enlarged the sum of human 
knowledge, and the general tone of the institution 
has been of the most elevated nature. Within 
the last twenty years the University of Virginia has 
had to encounter severe competition with richly 
endowed colleges, but has held its own though 
many sacrifices were made, of which the world 
learned nothing. 

Such an institution honors the State whose name 
it bears and it is to be hoped that when the Legisla- 
ture meets nexts month it will find it possible to do 
something toward putting the school on its feet 
again. Meanwhile the alumni here and elsewhere 
will put their shoulders to the wheel and use all 
efforts to rehabilitate their Alma Mater. — Washing- 
ion Morning Times, October £9, 

There ought to be no question that ample contri- 
butions will be forthcoming to aid the University 
of Virginia in its distress. It has had a noble 
record as the fountain of learning for a great section 
of the country, and an upholder of high standards 
while America was still in the day of small things. 
Its connection with.the fame of Jefferson and his pro- 
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found interest in the institution which he founded 
give the Universitj of Virginia a special claim on 
the sympathy of Americans who cherish thdr 
country's traditions. The historic atmosphere of 
such a place as the University of Virginia, the spe- 
cial character attaching to the institution, the ac- 
cumulated traditions of a century of scholarly ac- 
tivity, are things which cannot be matched by 
newer foundations, and which make the preserva- 
tion of such a home of learning in a state of pros- 
perity and full activity a matter of great moment 
for the whole nation. The disaster that has befal- 
len the University should prove to be the occasion 
for a manifestation of sympathy and aid on the part 
of the wealthy and cultivated men of the country 
which will result in leaving it, so far as money is 
concerned, better provided than before the fire oc- 
curred. In the movement to supply funds for the 
restoration of the rotunda and the libraiy, Baltimore 
will be sure to do her share. Her sympathy, both 
with the South in general, and with the University 
of Virginia in particular, is more intense than is 
the case with ady other city of equal importance. — 
BaUimore News, OeL Sid, 1896. 

The loss to the University of Virginia by the 
burning of some of its most important buildings 
the other day is a very serious one, especially as 
the University is far from rich, and is already una- 
ble to meet the demands made upon it as the prac- 
tical center of the higher education in the South. 
The buildings, which were historical, will be re- 
stored, and the alumni and other friends of the 
University are coming forward with oflTers of aid 
which will go far toward meeting the need. But 
more money will be required than seems to be now 
in sight, and it would be a graceful act for some 
liberal-minded Northerners to help the caOse of 
education in the South by contributing to the fund 
for the restoration of these buildings of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. — Springfield ( Mcus, ) Bqntbliean, 
Nov. i, '95. 

The destruction by fire of the main building of the 
University of Virginia is a disaster to that revered 
institution of learning, a misfortune to the State, 
and a source of grief to the alumni and Mends of 
the University. But the history of such disasters 
in this country is full of encouragement, for it shows 
that most of them have been bleasiogs in disguse. 
Hundreds of college building have been burned 
down only to be replaced with larger, costlier and 
better structures through the generous impulses of 
alunmi and other helpful friends. Fire cannot 
destroy a town, a church, or an educational institu- 
tion that has a good reason for existing. It may 



consume all of them that is combustible, but they 
have an indestructible elemeilt that insures their 
restoration, and the era of greatest prosperity often 
dates from the day of seeming calamity. 

The University of Virginia can never see the old 
building, with its wealth of associations, recalled 
from ashes, but it will see a new edifice rise on the 
old site, and the history of its erection, the story of 
those who gave of their worldly means to make it 
possible, will furnish inspiring associations for future 
generations of students. While a college is moving 
on in its r^^ular orbit, doing its good work quieUy 
year after year, it is creating those conditions on 
which it may safely rely for help in time of need. It 
is annually sending out a detachment to join the 
great army of friends in profesraonal and busineBs 
life. The University of Virginia b no exception to 
this rule, unless the exception be found in the 
strength of the friendship and the ardor of the afiec- 
tion of her alumni as compared with the sentiments 
of the graduates of other colleges toward the foun- 
tains of their learning. 

There are many colleges more afliuently endowed 
than the old institution at Charlottesville. She has 
productive funds amounting to $418,000, all the in- 
come of which is needed to carry on the regular 
work. If her funds could be used for building pur- 
poses — which, we understand, is prohibited — she 
would be seriously crippled, and her future would 
be the reverse of cheerful. But she is rich in 
friendship and sympathy, and The Post, which does 
not often essay the phrophetic role, has no hesitancy 
in predicting that the old building will be replaced 
with a better one, and that her career of prosperity 
will sufier no serious interruption. The meeting of 
the alumni and friends, to be held in this city next 
Saturday, will be a memorable event, for it will 
bring together a large number of distinguished men 
for a most commendable purpose. We have no 
doubt that it will be productive of substantial re- 
sults.— TTaMtn^cm Post, October 30, 1895. 

The loss by fire of the historic main building of 
the University of Virginia is a serious impairment, 
for the moment, of the facilities of one of our fore- 
most institutions of learning. The great rotunda, 
in which was lodged the library, and the wing be- 
hind it, in which the teaching work of the Univer- 
sity in almost all of its departments was carried on, 
were practically destroyed. The alumni of the 
University are already making a concerted eflbrt to 
raise funds in order to repair the damage incurred, 
and it is very much to be hoped that their efibrts 
will meet with a cordial response. The indebted- 
ness of American education to the University of 
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Virginia has never been adeqaatelj recognized. 
That indebtedness is very great Many of the modi- 
fications and innovations of old-time methods and 
practices which have been made in the Northern 
colleges daring the last twentj-five years were 
originally introduced at the University of Virginia, 
which Thomas Jefferson devised, and which bears 
in so many ways the marks of his sing^ularly com- 
prehensive and catholic mind. The University has 
always stood for what is soandest in scholarship, 
and has played no small part in fostering the schol- 
arly spirit in this country. Its prosperity does not 
concern Virginia alone. It is a matter of interest 
and moment to the whole country. — The Outlook 
(N. F.) 



aBNBROUS SYMPATHY. 



Our alumni will pardon, we hope, the 
omission of their own gracious and grati- 
fying letters that we may make room for 
the words of sympathy from our sister in- 
stitutions. Messages of condolence came 
to us by rapid telegrams, prompt letters 
and more formal resolutions. Some of 
these we present to our readers: 

We sincerely sympathize with you in the loss yon 
are reported to have sustained, and should be glad 
to render any assistance in our power. 

Facitlty op Wash. & Lee University. 

Oar warm sympathy to the University in her 
great disaster. R C. Daboak, 

For Seminiiry Faculty. 

Bichmond College profoundly sympathizes with 
the University and mourns the irreparable loss the 
cause of education has suffered. Acneidos Liber II, 
705, 709. F. W. BoATWRiGHT, President. 

We deeply deplore the terrible calamity which 
has befallen you, and recognized it as a great and 
irreparable loss to the nation. 

Facui-ty Va. Agbicul. & Mech an. Colleqe^ 
E. E. Shieb, Acting Pres't 

We offer the Faculty profound sympathy in the 
great calamity to our Alma Mater. 

L. M. Blackford, 
Frank 8. Hall, 
Jas. W. Kern, 
WiNSLOw H. Bandolfh. 



We are all overwhelmed with grief at the fearful 
loss. Can you suggest any way with apparatus or 
otherwise whereby the Miller School can help you. 

C. E. Vawtbr. 

Have heard of your loss with profound regret 
If we can help you in this emergency, let us know. 
Hunter McGuire, 
PresH University College of Medicine. 

We sympathize with you greatly in your mb- 
fortune, and I am authorized by the Faculty of the 
Medical College of Virginia to offer you any kind 
of assistance that is in our power to render. 

Chris. Tompkins, M. D., 
Dean of the Faculty. 



The University of North Carolina, 
October 80, 1895. 
Dr. Wm, M, TkomUm^ Chairman of 

the FaeuUy, Univernty of Virginia: 
Dear SiR—The great calamity which has befal- 
len the University of Virginia has excited the pro- 
foundest regret and sincerest sympathy of the fac- 
ulty and officiters of this institution. We hasten to 
assure you that the loss comes to us with the force of a 
personal loss, for a permanent injury to the Univer- 
sity of Virginia would mean permanent iigury to the 
cause of higher education in the whole country. We 
have a sure and strong faith, however, that no serious 
injury will ensue, but that the love and courage and 
steadfastness of its faculty and alumni will quickly 
repair its losses, rebuild its walls and enable it to 
resume unimpaired, and even strengthened, its 
splendid career of usefulness in the Southern States. 
We have the honor to remain, yours very truly, 
Edwin A. Alderman* 
John Manninq^ 
R. H. Whitehead, 

Committee of the Faculty. 



Hampden-Sidney Colleger Va., 
October 28, 1895. 
To the Chairman and Faculty 

of the University of Virginia: 
Gentlemen— The Faculty of Hampden-Sidney 
College mourn as a calamity national in the historic 
loss and personal in the wreck of so much endeared 
to their own past, as to that of thousands of fellow- 
teachers and foster sons, the ruin wrought by the 
conflagration of yesterday. 

Thus constrained to express something of their 
sense of a disaster irreparable in much that was be- 
yond valuation, while they feel for your body most 
deeply your nearer bereavement and present crip- 
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pled oondition, tbey admire no leas the spirit that 
sustains yon, and congratulate you upon the energy 
and calm resourcefulness ihat, even at the time of 
such a catastrophe, allow no break to occur in the 
session's work. 
Bj direction of the Faculty. 

Hkmby Bbock, Clerk. 



Ukivebsitt of PfimrsYLYAiriAy 

Philaj>elphu, Oct. 28, 1895. 
DearDr.ThomUm: 

I read with true sorrow the account of the fire 
which has been so destructive at the University of 
Virginia. Within the last few months I have known 
more than ever before of the University's work, and 
of the great persooal interest which you have been 
taking in its affitirs. I sincerely hope that the dam- 
age has not been so severe as is reported in our daily 
papers ; and, in any event, let me express the hope 
that, through the loyalty of your alumni, you will 
soon recover. 

Very respectfully youra, 

CuA8. C.Habrison. 



Bakdolph-Maook College, 

AsHLAKD, Va., October 30, 1895. 
Prof. Wm, M. Thornton, Chairman 

€f FacvUy, UniversUy of Virginia: 
Dear Sib — I was requested, at a meeting of our 
Faculty to-day, to express to the Faculty of the 
University oar sense of loss and pain at the calamity 
which has befallen the great and noble institution 
which they represent 

We should be glad to have you know that we do 
this not as a formal act, but in the spirit of genuine 
sympathy and brotherly feeling. Our Virginia 
University is our joy and pride. We are always 
glad to send our gmduates to its halls for post-grad- 
uate study, and we feel that its loss is^ in a good 
measure, our own. 

May the united efforts of its friends to restore all 
that whidi is not irretrievably gone, be speedily and 
fully successful. 

Very truly yours, 

J. 8. Kern, 
V.-Pres't R-M. College. 

Vanderbilt Universitt, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
To W. M. Thomlony Chairman 

of the Faculty f University of Virginia: 
Dear Sir — It is my pleasure to convey to you 
the following resolution, which was unanimously 



adopted at the last meetbg of the Faculty of Van- 
derbilt Univeisi^: 

^ The Faculty of Vanderbilt University has heard 
with deep regret of the disastrous fire at tbe Uni- 
versity of Viiginia, involving not only inconveni- 
ence in the prosecution of the work of that institu- 
tion and great financial loss, but also the destruction 
of not a little that cannot be replaced. We desire 
to assure the Board of Visitors and the Faculty of 
the University of Virginia of our sympathy with 
them in this calamity, and of our hope that, so far 
as possible, the loss may speedily be made good." 
Very respectfully, 

J. H. KlRKLAND, 

Chancellor. 



Ukiok Thbo. Sbbcinart, 
Hamtdem Sidket, Va., Oct 29th, 1895. 
Pn^, Wm. M. Thomtouy Chairman FacuUy 

Unicerniy </ Virginia : 

My Dear Sir— The Faculty of Union Theo. 
Seminary have directed me to express to you and 
the Faculty of the Univernty their profound sym- 
pathy and regret at the calamity which befell yoor 
noble institudon a few days since. In common witM 
all other citizens of Virginia, the Faculty of this in- 
stitution carried a noble pride in your great school, 
the strength of which was unknown to themselves 
until brought out by the pathetic ev^its of the last 
few days. The whole State is afflicted. The loss of 
the historic buildings, the destruction of the library, 
the loss of pictures and papers, perhaps never to 
be replaced, the rupture of so many aasodatioos 
dear to the hearts of thousands of your alumni and 
other friends of the University, combine to make 
thb loss more memorable than the loss of any other 
building in the State would have been. We rejoice 
in the signs of public feeling which point to a 
speedy repair of all that is reparable in this calam- 
ity ; and with the expression of our sympathy and 
concern unite the expression of the hope that the 
University may speedily resume, and under better 
auspices, its career of public usefulness. 

On behalf of the Faculty of Union Theological 
Seminary. 

C K Vauohan, Chainnan Faculty. 



Virginia Military Institute, 

Lexington, Va., Oct 29, 1896. 
Prof, W. M, Thornton, U. of Va. : 

My Dear Mr. Thornton — On behalf of oar 
Academic Board, and for myself, I wish to express 
through you to the University of Virginia our sym- 
pathy in the great calamity that has befallen yoa 
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in the destniction of yoar beaatifal and historic 
pablic buildings. All Virginians have an especial 
pride in oor University. This institution has al- 
ways encouraged her brightest men to resort to the 
Universitj as the crowning edifice of the educa- 
tional system provided by the munificence of our 
grand old State. 1 see that through the determina- 
tion and energy of your body the great educational 
work of the University is not to be interrupted. I 
trust your buildings may be soon restored to their 
former beauty and that the old buildings will be 
reproduced without other change than such interior 
arrangement as your experience may warrant to be 
improvements. 
With cordial regards, I have the honor to remain 
Very truly and sincerely, 

SOOTT SHIPP,Sup*t. 



Columbia Colleqe, New Tobk, 
December 5, 1895. 

Mt Dsab Sib — It gives me very great pleasure 
to hand yon herewith a copy of resolutions recently 
adopted by the Trustees of Columbia College. I 
need not say that it will give me still greater pleas- 
ure to comply with the instructions contained in 
the action of the Trustees, in regard to which we 
have already been in informal correspondence. 

Tou will accept the action of the Trustees of 
Columbia College, I am sure^ not only as an indica- 
tion of their sympathy with the University of Vir- 
ginia in its misfortune, but also as expressing, though 
only in a faint degree, their appreciation of the 
services of the University of Virginia to our coun- 
try and to mankind. 

I am, my dear sir. 

Very respectfully, 

Seth Low, President 
WiUiam M. T/wnUon, LL. D., 

Chairman <^ the Faculty, tlniversity of Virginia, 

At a meeting of the trustees of Columbia Col- 
lege in the city of New York, held at the College 
on Monday, the 18th day of November, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
five, the following action was taken : 

Betolved, That the Trustees of Columbia College 
desire to give expression to their deep sympathy 
with the University of Virginia in its recent heavy 
loss by fijre in the destruction of its library and of 
some of its other buildlngB ; and 

JUtolvedj That, as an expression of this sympa- 
thy, the President be authorized to send to the 
University of Virginia so many of our duplicate 
books as the University of Virginia may desire and 
as our Librarian can spare. 

John B. Pbice, Clerk. 



Johns Hopkins Uniybbsitt, 
Baltimobe, November 21, 1895. 
Deab Sib — At a recent me^ng of the Trustees 
of this University I brought to their attention the 
serious losses of the University of Virginia, and 
they authorized our Librarian to ofiTer to your Li- 
brarian such of the scientific publications of this 
IJniversity as may have been destroyed, and also 
some other books which the Library or individuals 
may be able and willing to send. 

I make this communication to you officially, sim- 
ply to open a correspondence. If your Librarian 
will address our Librarian, Mr. Nicholas Murray, 
respecting the situation, we will do what we can to 
show our appreciation of the University of Virginia, 
and our regrets for the losses that have been sus- 
tained. 

Respectfully and truly yours, 

D. C. Oilman, President 
To the Chairman of the Faculty, 

Prof, Thornton, University of Virginia, • 



Massachusetts Institute op Technology, 
Boston, December 3, 1895. 
Prof, W, M. Thornton, Chairman 

of the Faculty, University of Virginia: 

Deab Sib — I have to inform you that at the last 
meeting of the Faculty of the Institute the follow- 
ing vote was passed : 

The Faculty of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology dfsires to place on record its deep regret 
at the disaster to the University of Virginia, in the 
loss by fire of its library and most important build- 
ing. 

They recall with special interest the fact that the 
illustrious founder and firet president of the Institute, 
Dr. William Barton Bogers, was for eighteen years 
a professor in the University, and for a time chair- 
man of its faculty. 

They are profoundly sensible of the great work 
which the University has already done, and has yet 
to do, in American education, and they confidently 
hope that means may be found in abundance, not 
only to make good the loss sustained, but also to 
support and strengthen the University in its wide 
sphere of usefulness. 

Voted, that a copy of this resolution be trans- 
mitted to the Faculty of the University. 

Habbt W. Tyleb, Secretary. 



Extract from letter of Judge Thos. M. Cooley, of 
Michigan University: 

" I read with great regret the account of destruc- 
tion of buildings belonging to the University of 
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Vitginia a few days ago. 1 hope the effect is not to be 
to hamper or limit in any way the power of that insti- 
tution to continue ita osefulness in all departments. 
It is one of the old landmarks, and we of Michigan 
who still look up to Virginia as in a political sense 
the mother of the Northwest cannot help feeling 
in its University something of the pride which we 
take in our own." 



At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Board of Visitors of William and Mary College, 
held in the Infirmary building, October 30th, 1895^ 

Present: General Wm. B. Taliaferro, Hon. J. N. 
Stubbs, Colonel Wm. Lamb and Hon. Thomas H. 
Barnes. 

Colonel Lamb being appointed to prepare a suita- 
ble resolution in regard to the recent burning of the 
University of Virginia, submitted the following, 
which was unanimously adopted : 

»*The Executive Committee of the Board of Vis- 
itors of William and Mary College, now in session, 
debire to express for themselves and the Board their 
great sorrow at the calamity which has befallen the 
University of Virginia. 

"William and Mary has always regarded with 
maternal pride the fountain of learning which her 
most distinguished son had established in his moun- 
tain home for the benefit of mankind, and had 
fondly hoped that the Virginia Pantheon of Jeffer- 
son, dedicated to all education,, would survive for 
centuries, like its venerable prototype, illuminating 
with knowledge the ages to come, but Providence 
has willed otherwise ; and our ancient mother would 
remind the grief-stricken children of her daughter 
that thrice William and Mary College has been 
driven from her abode by the cruel flames, but that 
she still survives, and is now as prosperous as ever 
in her historic x>ast, and that from her experience 
the University of Virginia may draw new inspira- 
tion and hope for a still grander future. 

"H. B. Smith, Secretary." 



TWO LETTERS OF INTEREST. 



As we look over our tiles of letters, so 
rich in sympathy, so kind in expression, 
so graceful in form, we can hardly with- 
stand the desire to publish them all, that 
the world may see how they — her sons and 
friends — do love her. What cheer, en- 



couragement and hope those letters have 
, brought ! We can say no more than that 
our gratitude is commensurate with the 
love that prompted them. We make 
room for the following letters, which 
have a peculiar interest: 

Assoc'n fob Pbbservation of Va. AimqtnTiEP, 

Richmond, Va., Nov. 6, 1895. 
Mr. W. M, ThomUm^ Chairman, 

Univernty of Virginia : 
Mt Dear Sir — I have the honor to hand yoo 
the enclosed check for $100, nnanimaoslj voted to 
the restoration fund of the Uniyersity of Virginia 
by the Central Committee of the Aasodation for 
Preservation of Virginia Antiquities^ at its meeting 
on November 4th. The ladies of the committee 
feel that in the harping of theUniversitj the Com- 
monwealth has lost its most precioas antiquity and 
its greatest ornament, and only r^ret that the lim- 
itations of their treasury force them to send so small 
a contribution to an object dear to everj true Vir- 
ginian. I am. 

Very respectfully yours, 

Parks C. Baqbt, 
Cor. Sec^ry A, P. V. A. 



GA. iMlflGRATIOM AND iHVtSTMESTT BuBKAU., 

Atlahta, Ga., Oct. 30, 18d5. 
Hon, Wm, M. Thornton, Chairman of the FaevJUy 
University of Va., CharloilesvUle, Va* : 

Deab Sib — I beg to hand you herewith refiolu- 
tions adopted by the National Congress of Educa- 
tion, at its session in this city, October 28th instant. 
The members of the Congress were deeply aflected 
by the news of the cal.amity that had befallen your 
noble institution. In sending this ezpresaioo on 
the part of the Congress, I beg to add that I very 
deeply deplore the loss to the University and to 
the whole South and country. We feel very ten- 
derly toward the University of Virginia, and I am 
sure that the entire people of the South will feel 
the loss as a personal one. 

Again expressing my sympathy for the friends 
and officers of the institution, and regretting that 
you could not be with us— especially that your ab- 
sence was caused by so severe a calamity — ^I am 
Very truly, etc, 

W. J. NOBTHKN, 

Chief Dept of Education. 
Atlanta, Ga., October 30, 1895. 
To the Hon. Wm. M. Thwntfm, Chairman of 

the Faculty of the Univernby cf Fa. .- 
Sib — The undersigned, appointed a committee for 
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the porpoee, beg leave herewith to commanicate to 
you, and through you to the Faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, the action taken by the National 
Congress of Education at its session in Atlanta on 
the 28th of October, 1895. 

On motion of Dr. Daniel C. Oilman it was voted 
that a committee of two be appointed to forward to 
the Faculty of the University of Virginia the as- 
surance of the sympathy of this Congress and of 



the teachers throughout the land in the severe loss 
by fire which the University has suffered. 

They believe that any loss to the University of 
Virginia is a national calamity, and they ask that 
an immediate appeal be made to the public for 
means with which to replace the building. 

W. J. NOBTHEN, 

W. O. Habris, 
Committee of the N. C of E at Atlanta, Ga. 
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JOHN B. MINOR. 



[Prom Virginia Law Register.] 



John Babbee Minor, LL. D., for fifty 
years Professor of Law in the University 
of Virginia, died at his home at the Uni- 
versity on July 29, 1895, in the eighty- 
third year of his age. He was born in 
Louisa county, Virginia, June 2, 1813, 
the son of Launcelot Minor, and the 
youngest of nine children. He attended 
the neighborhood schools until about the 
age of sixteen, when he was sent to Ken- 
yon College, Ohio, walking the entire 
distance, in company with a young kins- 
man. Those who are familiar with tha 
enormous labors that filled the last fifty 
years of his life will be surprised to know 
that this trip to Ohio on foot was taken 
with a view to improve his delicate health ; 
and that previously thereto he had made 
a trip on horseback through a large part 
of Virginia for exercise and air, acting 
the while as agent and collector for cer- 
tain newspapers. The return trip from 
Ohio, after a year spent at Kenyon Col- 
lege, was also made on foot, and embraced 
a tour of the State of New York, by 
way of Niagara, Albany, and New York 
City. It was an earnest of that sturdiness 
of character for which he was conspicuous 
in after life that, determined to see the 
sights of the great city, and his money 



having run low, he secured passage on a 
vessel to sail at a future day, and spent 
some ten days in New York, living on 
almost nothing. 

In January, 1831, he entered the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, where he remained 
for three sessions, graduating in several 
of the academic schools, and finally, in 
June, 1834, receiving the degree of 
Bachelor of Law. His teacher In the 
school of law, in which he himself was 
destined to win such imperishable fame, 
was Professor John A. G. Davis, the 
second occupant of that chair ; and during 
his whole course as a student at the Uni- 
versity he taught school in the family of 
Professor Davis. 

After his graduation he began the 
practice of his profession at Buchanan, 
in Botetourt county, Virginia ; and here 
many of the qualities for which he was 
afterwards so distinguished, and which 
made possible his great success, at once 
began to manifest themselves; the boy- 
lawyer was father to the man. Every 
lawyer who recalls his first half dozen 
years at the bar will agree that it required 
a fine courage and admirable self-confi- 
dence in the young attorney at a strange 
and able bar, where he found the practice 
very lax, to resolutely determine that he 
would not follow, but lead, and that for 
himself he would not ask nor accept any 
relaxation of the strictest requirements 
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of good pleading. And how exquisite 
mnst have been the tact and temper which 
enabled him to pursue such a course in 
such manner as not only to give no offense, 
but in time to completely reform the prac- 
tice at that bar. It was more than forty- 
five years afterwards that the following 
incident, which illustrates another phase 
of his character, to which we shall pres- 
ently refer, occurred at his own table: 
A young pupil of his, a graduate and 
practitioner of a few years, remembering 
to have heard the story just recited, told 
him that he had begun his own profes- 
sional life by observing most strictly the 
best rules of pleading and practice, even 
writing out his demurrers and pleas in 
the most trivial cases. "Then I will 
predict," said the host, recalling his own 
early experience, " that it was not long 
before all the bar were following your 
example." " No, sir," replied the youth, 
" it was' not long before / was following 
iheiT example." In the laughter and 
merriment that followed no one joined 
with more genial and hearty good-nature 
than the venerable teacher, as he said : 
"Ah, you should have persevered ; they 
would all have come to yow." 

After about six years at the Botetourt 
bar he moved to Charlottesville and 
formed a partnership with his brother, 
Lucian Minor, afterwards Professor of 
Law in the College of William and Mary, 
lie was accustomed to say that to this 
brother he owed almost everything ; he 
was his preceptor in academics and in 
law — his guide, philosopher, and friend ; 
and between the two there existed the 
closest and most beautiful affection until 
the death of Lucian, in 1858. This part- 
nership existed for three years, when it 
was dissolved for a reason unique in the 
history of the profession, and which 



throws a valuable and interesting side- 
light upon the characters of the two men. 
Each had acquired such confidence in the 
judgment and attainments of the other 
that if they agreed on a point under dis- 
cussion they were reluctant to examine it 
further; this they soon found to be so 
detrimental to the attainment of the ideal 
which they seem to have set before their 
eyes that it was mutually agreed that it 
would be best that each should be thrown 
on his own resources; and accordingly 
Lucian removed to Louisa county, while 
John B. remained in Charlottesville. 

During his ten years at the bar he 
seems to have studied the law and the 
reason thereof with intense eagerness and 
enthusiasm, and with that remarkable 
clearness of conception, firmness of grasp, 
and unyielding rigor of analysis for which 
he afterwards became so famous. The 
writer remembers to have heard the late 
Hon. Alexander H. H. Stuart, who was 
a contemporary, and often met him at 
the bar, speak of his familiarity with the 
most difiicult rules and forms of practice, 
and the profound and accurate knowledge 
of legal principles which he displayed at 
that time, and of the delight with which 
he discussed all subjects pertaining to his 
profession. He seemed even at that early 
day to breathe the very atmosphere of 
law, and, as he said of himself long years 
afterwards, to live by labor. 

In 1845, at the age of thirty-two, he 
was elected to the professorship of law 
in the University of Virginia. Standing 
as we do to-day at the completion of his 
career, and viewing his great work as a 
whole, it is an interesting commentary on 
the futility of human foresight to be told 
that there was strong opposition to his 
appointment, and great surprise through- 
out the State that a man so young and so 
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little known should have been selected 
for so important a position. His imme- 
diate predecessor was Judge Henry St. 
George Tucker, resigned, who had suc- 
ceeded Professor Davis on the death of 
the latter in 1840. The facts seem to 
justify the statement that he followed the 
footsteps of his old teacher, rather than 
those of hi§ predecessor, but that he was 
not a mere copyist of eitlier. He not 
only restored the traditional severity of 
the standard of graduation, but he ele- 
vated it. During his first ten years he 
graduated only nine per cent, of the ma- 
triculates — a much smaller proportion 
than had received the coveted degree 
during the four years under Judge Tucker 
or the ten years of Professor Davis's ser- 
vice, thorough and efficient as was the 
instruction under those teachers. The 
difficulty of the course under him, how- 
ever, does not seem to have deterred 
applicants for its honors ; on the contrary, 
the numbers steadily and rapidly increased 
from twenty-eight when he began to more 
than one hundred in a few years, with an 
average attendance in recent years of 
about one hundred and forty. 

From the time of his appointment un- 
til 1851 he was the sole teacher of law at 
the University. In the latter year James 
P. Holcombe was appointed Adjunct 
Professor of Law, and the classes were 
increased from two to three ; three years 
later Mr. Holcombe was made full pro- 
fessor, and in 1856 the couree was ex- 
panded into two departments of two 
classes each, Mr. Minor becoming Pro- 
fessor of Common and Statute Law ; and 
this form was continued until very recent 
years, when great and important changes 
were made in the course. During the 
period of the civil war he again main- 
tained the entire burden of the law school. 



but was relieved of the double duty in 
1866 by the appointment of an additional 
teacher. 

In 1870 he began his private " Summer 
Course of Law Lectures," extending over 
two months of the University vacation, 
which have become so popular with be- 
ginners and with practitioners of all ages. 
The class of 1874 numbered twenty mem- 
bers, and from that time the numbers 
rapidly increased to an average attendance 
of about ninety in recent years, attaining 
in 1892 to a maximum of one hundred 
and twenty-one. This was the first course 
of the kind ever oflEered in this country, 
and was the pioneer of the numerous 
"summer schools" which have become 
a feature of so many of our universities 
and colleges.^ 

It is probable that his superior as a 
teacher of law has never lived. It is not 
the voice of affection or flattery merely 
that has so declared ; it is the deliberate 
judgment of mature minds that have re- 
flected on the subject. Certain it is that 
in the great work of his life he achieved 
a success unparalleled in any age or 
country. Much of that success was un- 
doubtedly due to his method of instruc- 
tion, the salient feature of which was the 
analytical system of Hale and Blackstone, 
which was carried by him far beyond 
anything ever before attempted. That 
method cannot be described in a few 
words more aptly than was done by Sen- 
ator Daniel in his recent address at the 
University on the occasion of the unveil- 
ing of the marble bust of Mr. Minor, 
when he said : 

"Adopting the system of analysis which was 
delineated by Hale and amplified by Blackstone, he 
built upon it those expositions of common law prin- 
ciples and statutory alterations which reveal the law 
to the mind's eye as a topographical map of a 
country cast in hQ» relief. His pupils see the law 
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in looking at his anal^rgis on a blackboard or on a 
printed page as yoo will see on such a cast the oat- 
line of boundaries and the conraes of streams, and 
realize the relative importance of the main princi- 
ples with their ramifications and exceptions, as they 
woold realize the proportionate elevation of moun- 
tains and plains and valleys. To this analytical 
system he added his oral leciares, as if a painter 
were to come along and turn the map into a picture, 
clothing the naked landscape with animation and 

verdure. He enables the student to grasp 

principles in detail with contemporaneous sense of 
their comparative importance, and to take step by 
step with cleverness, firmnen, and predsioa." 

It would be impossible to say how much 
Mr. Minor has contributed to the clear- 
ness and accuracy of the general legal 
mind, especially in Virginia and the 
South, by the mere use of this logical 
and scientific arrangement of his matter. 

For many years after the Jbeginning of 
his career at the University a skeleton 
analysis of each lecture was written by 
him on the blackboard, and thence, copied 
by the class ; for some years prior to 1875 
these were lithos^raphed, to the great re- 
lief of both teacher and pupils. In the 
latter year the first and second volumes 
of the ^' Institutes of Common and Stat- 
ute Law " were published. Their fourth 
edition appeared in 1891 and 1892. In 
1878 the first edition of the fourth volume 
was published, and its third edition in 
1893, in two parts. The third volume 
was delayed, being first issued in instal- 
ments in pamphlet form for the use of 
his classes, but finally, in 1895, being 
completed in two books and issued as a 
second edition. In 1894 he published in 
one volume an " Exposition of the Law 
of Crimes and Punishments." 

Of that great work, the " Institutes," 
it is not nfecessary to speak more particu- 
larly here. Undertaken originally with 
the purpose of presenting in print a mere 
tabular analysis of his course of instruc- 



tion, intended primarily for the use of bis 
own students, and put forth so modestly 
in 1875, it has passed through edition 
after edition, has become indispensable 
to the Virginia lawyer, and is cited as 
authority in all the courts, including the 
Federal Supreme Court To quote Sen- 
ator Daniel again, it ^^ cannot be surpassed 
as a vdde mecum of the law. It is like 
a statue — solid, compact, clean cut 
Thomas Jefferson lamented that Mathew 
Bacon adopted the alphabetical, or dic- 
tionary, system in his abridgment How 
a scientific mind like his would have de- 
lighted in a scientific work like tliis. . . . 
The Koman forum had an empty place 
lacking Cato's figure, and a lawyer^s 
library without this book has one also.'' 
But in every school the teacher is more 
than his method, and Mr. Minor's success 
was due, first of all, and far above all, to 
the man himself. " It requires two work- 
men, and no more, nor will less suflSoe," 
says a modern law author, ^^ to make a 
great lawyer — the Almighty and the man 
himself." In what beautiful harmony the 
two workmen wrought in the example 
before us I God gave him great powers 
and a great opportunity ; with humble 
acknowledgment of their source, he used 
them with high purpose and to a great 
end. He grasped the full significance of 
his own great mission — to mould the 
hearts and minds of the men who, above 
all others, should in turn influence the 
lives of their fellow-men. He had that 
high conception of the lawyer's calling, 
without which, as he believed, no worthy 
success in the profession was possible ; and 
the spirit of that conception illumined 
all his teaching. He loved young men, 
and he had a profound sympathy with 
youth. In his dealings with his pupils 
there was a frank but dignified cordiidi^ 
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which won at once their confidence and 
their respect ; their relations did not end 
with the formalities of the class-room; 
his study and his home were ever open 
to them, and there they were his welcome 
gnests and his friends. 

In the lecture room he was supreme. 
His enthusiasm for his subject was such 
as to arouse the most inattentive and 
stimulate the dullest of his hearers. His 
didactic and expository powers were un- 
surpassed. To a remarkable clearness of 
statement were added a wealth and apti- 
tude of illustration and a vivid and lumi- 
nous commentary that left nothing in 
doubt or uncertainty. Clearness of con- 
ception, wide reading of the best models, 
and long practice had given him an ex- 
quisite diction, a rich and copious vocabu- 
lary, a rare capacity for impressive and 
even eloquent utterance, and a mastery 
of modulated tone and expression that 
embraced every change of thought or 
shade of meaning. His lectures were in 
the conversational style, based on the 
pupil's answers to questions on the text 
of the lesson previously assigned for 
study ,the questions being skilfully framed 
to test the knowledge of the pupil, and 
usually capable of a categorical answer. 
It is doubtful if any teacher ever received 
from his classes closer or more respectful 
attention. Indeed, inattention, listlessness, 
or any minor breach of decorum was al- 
most sure to bring one immediately to the 
stand to be questioned on the lesson; 
while for those rare instances of more 
serious transgression the quick glance of 
indignant surprise that flashed from those 
clear eyes, and, upon occasion, the brief 
but keen and pointed appeal to the self- 
respect of the offender, were amply suffi- 
cient. His scorn and contempt of every- 
thing mean or nnmanly were of themselves 



an impressive lesson to the beholder. He 
loved truth, and right, and justice with 
an enthusiastic, an unquenchable love; 
and when they were violated his righteous 
indignation scarcely knew bounds. But 
to him truth, and right, and justice were 
more than the mere expressions of the 
ethics of a given time — more than the 
measure of man's dealing with man — aye, 
more than the bases and the objects and 
the ends of the law ; they were the attri- 
butes of the Divine Creator and Master — 
their seat was the bosom of God ; and, in 
his view, to miss this conception in the 
pursuit of then) was to grasp the shadow 
for the substance. So he believed and 
lived, and so he taught ; and it seems to 
the writer that to leave out of view these 
basal facts of his character — his firm hold 
on the Christian faith and his constant 
effort to live by its teachings — is to fail 
to catch the informing and animating 
spirit of his life and work, and to mis? 
the tnie secret of his power. This was 
the master-chord in his life, the source of 
that rare union of sweetness with dignity, 
of gentleness with firmness, that helped 
to make up his charming personality — 
the spring of that burning desire, mani- 
fested without ostentation or display, to 
bring into the ways of righteousness all 
with whom he came in contact. 

It is no wonder that* such a character 
left an indelible impression upon the 
minds of his pupils. His example sanc- 
tioned and verified his precepts. If he 
invoked for them, after the manner of 
Lord Coke, " the gladsome light of juris- 
prudence, the loveliness of temperance, 
the stability of fortitude, the solidity of 
justice" — all these were his own. If he 
urged them, as he so often did, after the 
example of a greater than Coke, to pure 
living and noble thinking, to reverence 
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their conscience as their king, to ''be not 
slothful in business, fervent in spirit, 
serving the Lord" — here were all these 
things done before their very eyes. He 
was the embodiment and best illustration 
of his own theme. 

And how many of the youth of the 
land have passed under his moulding 
hand ! A careful estimate fixes their 
number at something like six thousand. 
For fifty years, to regular session and 
summer course, they came from every 
city and town and hamlet of his native 
State, and from every State of the Union, 
and sat at his feet ; he set his seal and 
image upon them and sent them forth 
into the world proud of their lineage; 
they were " John B." men. They have 
become legislators, congressmen, senators. 
State and Federal judges, and cabinet 
ministers ; they have carried into every 
avenue of public and private life the 
leaven of his example and teaching. The 
belief to which one of his older pupils 
(and one well worthy to stand as the type 
of his class) has given expression in a re- 
cent number of the Virginia Law Reg- 
ister would seem to be well founded : 
" That Prof. Minor, in the fifty years of 
his work in the law school of the Univer- 
sity, has exerted, and still indirectly exerts, 
a wider influence for good upon society 
in the United States titan any man who 
has liv^d in this generation. ^^ 

Mr. Minor taught the common law as 
the historical source and basis of nearly 
all our jurisprudence. His familiarity 
with its doctrines was unequalled; he 
was simply devoted to its ancient forms 
and principles. He opposed vehemently 
nearly every effort to soften its rigors ; he 
seemed to lament almost as a personal 
loss the most antiquated writ or proceed- 
ing that fell under the legislative axe. So 



ardent was his admiration for the com- 
mon law procedure, pure and nndefiled 
by statutory relaxations, and so stoutly 
did he refuse his assent to any proposition 
to introduce into it anything of an equi- 
table breadth or freedom, that it is 
scarcely too much to say of him that, had 
be been on the bench, he would have re- 
joiced, like Baron Parke, in nonsuiting 
the plaintiff in an undefended cause. He 
could not even listen with patience to the 
suggestion of code-practice, and it is un- 
doubtedly due in great measnre to his in- 
fluence that the advocates of that system 
have been unable to make any progress 
of consequence in this State. Indeed, if 
the suggestion may be permitted, (it is 
offered with unfeigned diffidence and 
with reverent affection, but with a firm 
conviction of its truth and justice), his 
dislike of everything new in the law — 
the pertinacity with which he clung to 
the ancient doctrines and procedure of 
the common law, and the strenuous oppo- 
sition with which he met every suggestion 
of change, amendment, or amelioration, 
even though they were demanded by the 
changed conditions of society and ap- 
proved by the inevitable growth and de- 
velopment of the law (as evidenced, for 
example, by his unrelenting hostility to 
the statutes known as the Married Wo- 
men^s Acts, and to the act abolishiDg the 
privy examination of married women, 
and to the act making husband and wife 
competent as witnesses for or against each 
other) constituted a defect — perhaps his 
only defect — as a lawyer, an author, and 
a teacher. But, then, what would you 
have ? If fifty years in the claas-room, 
a full half century of unopposed opinion, 
had left hiip entirely free from dogmatisra, 
to what perfection must he have at- 
tained ! And would hii wonderful sue- 
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cess as a teacher have been possible other- 
wise ? And then, on the other hand, who 
shall justly estimate the value of his con- 
servatism ? 

Among the most striking features of 
Mr. Minor's character were his tireless 
industry and his amazing capacity for 
work. A mere recital of his labors is 
wearisome. For a long time, as we have 
seen, he carried the whole burden of the 
law school. Besides, the arranging and 
systematising of a course of instruction 
ever widening in scope and growing in 
illustrative matter, for which during so 
many years a daily analysis for each lec- 
ture had to be made and written on the 
board, the preparing of questions for 
examination and the reading of examina- 
tion papers, the careful and conscientious 
performance of a great deal of general 
work for the University, incident to his 
position as a member of the Faculty, he 
wrote and indexed his books with his own 
hands, read and corrected the proofs him- 
self, and maintained a voluminous cor- 
respondence with lawyers and judges 
seeking his opinion on all manner of legal 
questions, which he would only give after 
consulting all the authorities within his 
reach, often devoting the labor of several 
days to a single opinion, and for none of 
which did he ever receive a fee. And, 
with all, he was most punctilious in the 
performance of his social duties. It must 
have been a splendid will splendidly 
trained that sustained such enormous tasks 
through so many years, without variance 
or turning, and almost without rest oi* 
recreation. In fact, to the close observer 
of his life of steady and unchanging 
purpose and unremitting toil it would 
seem that his motto might well have been 
that of the stars — ohne hast^ ohne rast 

No sketch of Mr. Minor would be com- 



plete that failed to mention his love for 
the University of Virginia and his devo- 
tion to all its interests. These were mani- 
fested on more than one occasion when 
almost the very existence of the institu- 
tion seemed at stake. Thus, during the 
war, on the occasion of Sheridan's march 
from the Valley, it was only after the most 
persistent personal efforts of Mr. Minor 
and his colleague, the late Dr. Maupin, that 
a guard of Federal soldiers was secured to 
prevent the pillage and not improbable 
burning of the buildings; the two pro- 
fessors meanwhile leaving their families 
unprotected from the annoyances and 
depredations of the stragglers and camp- 
followers. Again, in the summer of 1 865, 
when the University treasury was empty, 
the buildings in great dilapidation and 
reported throughout the country as actu- 
ally and totally destroyed (having been 
confounded with the Virginia Military 
Institute, which had been burned by the 
Federal soldiery), and when the gloom of 
those troubled times had settled over 
Faculty and Visitors alike, the latter hav- 
ing adjourned in despair, Mr. Minor and 
Dr. Maupin again came to the rescue, 
and alone, in their own names and on their 
own credit, borrowed from a bank in 
Charlottesville the money necessary for 
systematic and extensive advertising, and 
to make the needed repairs (which they 
superintended in person), and in other 
ways to prepare for the session of 1865-66. 
They were rewarded for their diligence 
and self-sacrifice by a matriculation list 
of more than four hundred students ; and 
so well did they manage the affairs of the 
session. that they paid back the money 
they had borrowed, paid all the current 
expenses, and handed over a surplus to 
the Board of Visitors when they met 
again in June, 1866. 
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Mr. Minor was tlirice married, and a 
widow and four daughters and two sons 
survive him. He was peculiarly blessed 
in bis domestic relations, and was con- 
stantly surrounded and ministered to in 
bis own borne by tbe most deferential 
and devoted tenderness. There bis will 
was law, but bis law was love, and answer- 
ing affection ran to anticipate its com- 
mands. He deligbted to bave bis family 
about bim, and wbile ever tender and 
affectionate, interested in tbe simplest 
matters tbat concerned tbem, be was the 
firmest of men ; tbe weakness of parental 
indulgence found no place in bis calm 
and reasoned life. His charity and hos- 
pitality were without stint or limit It 
is doubtful if any worthy object ever 
appealed to bim without meeting prompt 
and even generous response. His home 
was ever open to a large family connec- 
tion, to his pupils, to friends innumerable ; 
and a sincere and cordial welcome awaited 
tbem all. But tbe merest mention of his 
home-life would be in^equate if it omit- 
ted to notice an exercise which could not 
be easily forgotten by one who had par- 
ticipated in it — the family prayers at tbe 
close of the morning and evening meals. 
No occasion was too great, no guest too 
high or too low, to cause the omission of 
this simple but beautiful service, which 
must have left an impress for good on the 
hearts of many. Puring the last forty- 
two years of his life he was a member of 
the Prt)testant Episcopal Church, and for 
many years he was a vestryman of Christ 
Church in Charlottesville. For a long 
period before the close of the war be was 
the superintendent of a Sunday school of 
slaves. 

As has been said already, he loved 
young men ; he was accustomed to say 
that the promise and possibilities of a 



young man about to begin his career 
stirred bis heart as nothing else did ; he 
followed the careers of liis own pupils 
with the keenest interest But his solici- 
tude for tbem did not stop at their mate- 
rial welfare. After tbe close of the war 
he commenced a Sunday morning Bible 
class of students, which be taught until 
the close of bis life, teaching during the 
last session in bis study, being then un- 
able to walk so far as the lecture-room. 
And it is said of bim that he probably 
never lost an opportunity to press on his 
pupils in private, with gentle and engag- 
ing manner but with his own impressive 
certainty of conviction, the claims of per- 
sonal religion. Indeed, bis growth in 
Christian grace and virtue seemed to be 
steady and uninterrupted to tbe end ; as 
the lengthening years grew and multiplied 
upon him his spiritual life and thought 
went deeper and deeper, "like a wall that 
runs out into the sea." 

His presence was as noble and impres- 
sive as his character. Of commanding 
stature (be was full six feet in height), 
erect, compact and well proportioned 
frame, finely shaped and massive bead 
with high and intellectual brow, snow- 
white hair and beard, firm and finely 
chiselled mouth with closely shaven upper 
lip, wide, clear grey eyes that seemed to 
sweep in everything with their glance of 
quick and keen intelligence — such are 
mere outlines of the portrait. If it were 
po88il)le to fill in here the details which 
will l>e supplied by the affectionate memo- 
ries of hundreds who will look upon it, 
there might be added some touch of the 
gracious and winning manner — the kind- 
ling enthusiasm — the withering flash of 
indignation and scorn at some injuBtice 
or wrong — the deep and kindly sympa- 
thies quickly stirred — tbe subtle impres- 
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sion of wisdom, and dignity, and strength 
— the indefinable sense of pnrity, and 
nobility, and truth. 

The task of loving bat faithful por-^ 
traiture grows more delicate and difficult. 
" I think that it would be better that you 
should not attempt to review my books," 
he once said to a former pupil; "your 
affection for the author would probably 
unfit you for the office of critic." The 
same spirit of uncompromising honesty 
would prompt him to bid his biographer 
extenuate nothing. It is not pretended 
that he had attained to perfectness of life 
and character. Those who know his real 
excellence will know how such a claim, 
made for him, would have grieved and 
humbled him. In common with most 
men of deep and sincere and earnest na- 
tures, his disposition was ardent and im- 
petuous ; but so warm and sunny a sky 
could not be long o'ercast, and the quickly- 
passing storm left only the genial atmos- 
phere of an exquisite and gracious cour- 
tesy that was felt as an added charm. 
His clear and strong convictions, his al- 
most fierce intolerance of sin and wrong- 
doing, in fact the very depth and ardor 
of his religious nature, may have seemed 
at times, perhaps, to give to his judgments 
something of the hardness of mere hu- 
man justice; but his indignation ever 
spent its heat on the sin — a tender com- 
passion ever went out to the sinner. 
These were all, and they were growths 
of the same rich soil from which his vir- 
tues sprung. He was but a man, and 
only one perfect man has lived on earth. 
But it is simple truth to say that he strove 
unceasingly to follow his great Exemplar; 
that he lived his long life of supreme 
usefulness in the holy fear of God ; and 
he probably attained to as much of true 
nobility and moral excellence as is possi- 



ble to human nature. The infirmities of 
his character, such as they may have been, 
like the spots on the face of the sun, were 
swallowed up in its noonday brightness. 

His faculties were wonderfully pre- 
served to the very last. A well-spent 
life had brought him its richest reward — 
a mature old age, a perfect ripeness with- 
out decay, and with all lifers longings and 
restlessness calmed into peace that was 
perfect and satisfied. He died at his post, 
as he would have desired. He taught 
through the last session of the University, 
and had begun his summer course when 
the summons came. 

The most interesting feature of the 
Finals at the University in June last was 
the unveiling of a life-size marble bust 
of Mr. Minor, presented to the University 
library by the law alumni in commemo- 
ration of the fiftieth anniversary of his 
incumbency of the chair of law. The 
bust is mounted on a polished pedestal 
with the following inscription : 

1845 

HE TAUGHT THE LAW 

AND THE REASON 

THEREOF 

1895 

It was presented by Mr. James B. 
Green, instructor in the law department, 
chairman of the bust committee,, was ac- 
cepted on behalf of the University by 
Prof. William M. Thornton, Chairman 
of the Faculty, and the orator of the 
occasion on behalf of the alumni was 
United States Senator John W. Daniel, 
a graduate of the law school. In the 
public hall, in the presence of a large 
and distinguished audience, these gentle- 
men delivered eloquent and glowing eu- 
logies on the life and the work of the 
man they sought to honor; but he did 
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not hear them. That innate modesty 
which characterized him kept him away. 
But afterwards, at an informal reception 
at his home, the loving raultitnde thronged 
abont him, pressing his hands and giving 
to their enthusiastic joy tender and tear- 
ful expression that brought the responsive 
tears to his own eyes. It was a rare and 
touching scene, an appropriate though 
unpremeditated farewell, a beautiful fin- 
ishing touch to a great and noble career. 
For this was on June 12th, and on July 
29th " God's finger touched him, and lie 

slept." 

James C. Lamb. 

Richmimd, Vcl, OcL 10, 1896. 



JAS. A. HARRISON, LL. D. (Ck>lumbia), 

PB0FBS80B OF BOMAHCB LANGUAGES IV THE 
UNIVBE8ITY OF YIRGINIA. 



Just twenty-five years ago, in 1871, it 
was my good fortune to be one of the 
faculty of Kandolph-Macon College, when 
we welcomed, as our new professor of 
Latin, the brilliant young scholar from 
Louisiana, James Albert Harrison. It 
was indeed by my own resignation of the 
chair of Latin, in order to take the chair 
of English, that the place was made in our 
faculty for him, and it was in passing my 
own classes over into his hands and in 
watching the results of his teaching upon 
my own students that I first learned to 
know and to value the man's power as a 
teacher. 

There was never, I think, a colle- 
giate faculty brought together that was 
so completely as our Randolph-Macon 
faculty of that time the expression of 
one man's mind and spirit. Our Presi- 
dent, the Rev James A. Duncan, was 
known to the Southern people as the 



great preacher of his church and the 
great orator of his time. But to each of 
us he was, above all, the wise and tender 
. and loyal friend, a man^ of half prophetic 
nature, sustained and borne along by the 
grandest and steadiest enthusiasm for ed- 
ucation that I have ever seen. In his 
genial and exquisite knowledge of men 
he had chosen each of his professors from 
personal insight and through force of 
personal sympathy. And thus, as the 
number of his professors grew, they be- 
came, as grouped around him, a band of 
young enthusiasts, full of confidence and 
pride in him, and of affection for one an- 
other. We had been at work for four 
years when Professor Harrison joined us ; 
and, in the space of a few weeks, it be- 
came plain that the president's choice of 
the young Louisianian had justified itself 
by his fitness for the place. 

Upon his students the effect of Prof. 
Harrison's teaching was intensely stimu- 
lating. He was at the time barely twenty- 
three years old ; but already, in his ways 
of teaching, through his wide range of 
reading and wonderful knowledge of 
vocabulary, the Latin had the charm, the 
freshness and vivacity of a living lan- 
guage. He demanded of his students 
that they should read the literature in 
large masses, and that they should'emanci- 
pate themselves from the retarding influ- 
ences of grammatical schemes, and search 
into the meaning of the text itself for its 
fulness of thought and its suggestions of 
literary beauty. The young men grumbled 
sometimes at the volume of Latin read- 
ing that their new professor required. 
Sometimes again they were wounded, or 
they were angered, by the keenness of 
the playful wit with which, in the gay- 
imprudence of youth, he spurred them on 
to exertion and to independent thought. 
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Bnt such irritation soon passed way. Tlie 
fire, the alertness and the imaginative 
force of his teaching were not to be re- 
sisted. They tended, in dealing with 
Roman literature, to pnsh aside, so far as 
possible, that cnrtain which hangs be- 
tween the modem mind and the classic 
art, so as to enable his pnpils to feel in 
the Latin form the same charm of pnre 
literature as reveals itself in a modern 
language. This has been, I think, the 
special power that has vitalized the method 
of Prof. Harrison in all his teaching. 

In receiving the young professor from 
New Orleans, Virginia only repaid her- 
self for the gift made in earlier years to 
Louisiana. Those Harrisons of the South- 
west were a branch of the Virginia family, 
which had gone forth early in the century, 
from its original settlement on the James 
River, to establish itself in the new ter- 
ritory. Thercj as in other regions, the 
force of this ambitious Virginia breed 
had showed itself chiefly in legal and 
political life, producing a long array of 
Judges and Congressmen. But the father 
of Dr. Harrison was a merchant, a man 
of large wealth, widely known for his 
devotion to his church and for his love 
of books and flowers. The mother, a 
lady of lovely and gracious presence, and 
of miost original and sparkling conversa- 
tion, after training all her boys to the in- 
tellectual life, was, in her old age, when- 
ever she came to live with her sons at the 
college, the centre of our little collegiate 
society. Under such parental influences 
the children grew by force of nature into 
love of art and of literature. The family 
was driven from New Orleans in 1862 by 
the Federal occupation and "Beast But- 
ler." But it came home after 1865 ; and 
it Was in the school at New Orleans that 
James Harrison received his education, 



and in writing for the New Orleans 
papers that he won his first literary dis- 
tinction. 

Virginian by family. Dr. Harrison 
was Virginian also by University-educa- 
tion. He came to the University in 
1866, and he remained here until 1868. 
In those years he fell under the influence 
of Di*. Gildersleeve, and threw himself 
with all the fire of his nature into the 
study of Greek. Fresh from Gildersleeve's 
hands he went to study for two years at 
Bonn and at Munich. On his return 
from Germany, in 1871, he won the pro- 
fessorship of Randolph-Macon and began 
his career as a teacher in Virginia. 

In his way of studying the classical 
literatures, through their perfect methods 
of investigation and their luminous dis- 
play of literary form. Dr. Harrison formed 
his own method of studying Eng^lish and 
the modem languages. Many summers 
spent in travel gave him his great library 
and his practical command of all the chief 
languages of modern civilization. In his 
mind, however the material of philology 
might change, the method of tlie true 
philology was unchangeable. And so, 
without a real break in the oneness of his 
intellectual life, from being professor of 
Latin at Randolph-Macon (1871-76), he 
became professor of English at Washing- 
ton and Lee (1876-1895), and professor 
of the Romance Languages at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 

It lay in the very nature of Dr. Har- 
rison's conception of philology, that his 
energy of mind should show itself equal- 
ly, and throughout the same periods of 
time, both in what is called pure literature 
and in what is called philological science. 
For him, in truth, the two things have 
always been the same. In his literary 
work there was the study of those beau- 
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ties of literary form, and especially of 
those movements of the poetic imagina- 
tion, that were for his mind the charm of 
literature. And, in his scientific studies, 
there was the carefnl and minute investi- 
gation of those laws of language and of 
style by which the form and the force of 
literature are attained. Thus his two 
kinds of work, so different in outward ex- 
pression, in reality merge themselves into 
one unbroken labor of creation and in- 
terpretation. His series of important 
books, began in 1874, has gone forward 
without interruption for twenty years. 
My own collection of them, by no means 
complete, is in sixteen volumes. As com- 
pared with them it would not, 1 think, 
be possible to cite from any othe^ Ameri- 
can scholar a list of so n^any books of ^ 
such widely varied species and of such 
sustained excellence. 

In some of his books, as for example 
in his Group of Poeta^ 1874, there was 
the critical study of those conditions of 
environment and association under which 
the genius of the various poets found its 
expression. In this volume his sketch of 
Copenhagen and the Danish art is per- 
haps the most brilliant passage of prose 
that he has ever written. In other books, 
as in his History of Spain (1881) and his 
History of Greece* (1885), his work, on 
a larger scale, is the study of the historical 
conditions under which a national litera- 
ture has developed itself. Again, even 
when, as in his Greek Vignettes (1877) 
or his Spain in Profile (1879), he seems 
to deal almost entirely with impressions 
of travel, he produces so vivid a sketch 
of the physical environment of the na- 

• This book Ui remarkable in American literetare 
aa baying snpplied tbe model and flnt example of 
tbat presentation of history which in the noble series 
called the 8U^ cf the Natiofu—aome fifty books in 
all— baa won such popolarity. 



tional life and the national art, as to make 
the forms of literature more intelligible. 
In this way the Spain in Pro/Zfe, marked 
above all by great splendor of style and 
great audacity of imagination, is, I think, 
to be regarded as his most memorable 
work in pure literature. More quiet in 
manner, his Lectures on Anglo-Saxon 
Poetry (1883), which give the physical 
and material conditions under which that 
poetical form arose, may still be regarded, 
even in comparis<jn with Dr. Brooke's 
larger work, as conveying to the modem 
mind the clearest conception of our ear- 
liest poetical literature. 

In the same spirit, in his purely scien- 
tific work. Dr. Harrison has sought, by 
the minute study of language, to make 
literature more accessible to serious stu- 
dents. So in his Anglo-Saxon Diction- 
.ary (1885), in which his presentation of 
the verb is extremely useful, and in his 
editions of the B^wnlf, running from 
1882 to 1894. His great work on French 
Syntax^ 1882, is a clear and helpful guide 
for the English-speaking student into the 
delicacies of French construction and 
phraseology, a masterpiece of acute syn- 
tactical discernment And his six years 
of labor on the Century Dictionary and 
on the Standard have opened up to all 
students of the English language his own 
treasures of etymological and historical 
knowledge. 

In many points there is, as has been 
shown, a complete oneness in the spirit 
and method of Dr. Harrison's many books. 
There is always the same love of litera- 
ture, the same accuracy of statement, the 
same precision and refinement of analysis. 
But in his educational work there is a 
soundness and steady consecutiveness of 
scientific method that would seem to be- 
long to the man for whom the class-room 
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was the only field of intellectual exertion. 
And, in his literary work, there is a fervor 
and sparkle of poetical expression, a rush 
and swell of poetical imagination and a 
wealth of figures and of artistic and lit- 
erary allusions so remote from the class- 
room manner, as to seem to belong to a 



man that lived and worked only in the 
world of creative art In the combina- 
tion of these diverse qualities of mind 
there lies at once the special distinction 
of Dr. Harrison and his' power as a 
teacher. 

Thomas R. Price. 



THE WORK OP RESTORATION. 



"That the style or scale of the buildings should have met with the approbation of every individual 
judgment, was impossible from the various structure of various minds, ^¥hether it has satisfied the 
general judgment is not known to us. We had no guide but our own judgments, which we have exercised 
conBcientiousIj, in adopting a scale and style of building, believed to be proportioned to the respectability, 
the means, and the wants of our country, and such as will be approved in anv future condition it may 
attain. We owed to it to do, not what was to perish with ourselves, but what would remain and tie 
respected and preserved through other ages/'— [Report of Th: Jeffebson, iJector, to the President and 
Directors of the Literary Fund, November 29, 1821.J 



Such was the noble and modest sum- 
mary given by the first great Rector of 
the University of Virginia in his report 
upon the building of the school. Such 
is the spirit with which we have to-day 
approached the task of restoring and 
extending his unique and noble plan. 
The inheritors of his labours surely owe 
it to his memory, no less than to the peo- 
ple of Virginia, to adopt designs so libe- 
ral and so sound, that the results of their 
work also will ^^ remain and be respected 
and preserved through other ages." 

The task which confronted them was 
in some particulars attended with graver 
diflSculties than Jefferson himself had to 
face. The school, arrested in the full 
current of its activity, must be continued 
without loss of time or serious impairment 
of efficiency. Buildings, projected on a 
larger scale than had been before at- 
tempted at this University, must be lo- 
cated, designed, and erected within twelve 
months. Funds for their construction must 
be secured with even greater promptness. 
And the equipment of the Library and 
of the other departments devastated by 



the fire must be renewed, and, as far as 
possible, modernized and enlarged. 

Earnest efforts were first directed to 
secure the funds necessary for the work. 
From insurance and other sources about 
$50,000 was at once available. The 
Alumni and friends of the University 
responded with alacrity and liberality to 
the appeal of the Faculty issued soon 
after the fire, and subscriptions approxi- 
mating $75,000 have already been reg- 
istered. A strong presentation of the 
needs of the University was also made by 
the Visitors to the State Legislature, and 
a bill was passed on 23rd January, 1896, 
authorizing an issue of bonds up to the 
amount of $200,000, and providing by an 
increase in the annuity for the interest and 
a sinking fund to extinguish the debt. 

Meanwhile the authorities of the Uni- 
versity had not been idle in the work of 
rehabilitation. The remnants of the 
Library and the physical and mechanical 
apparatus were safely stored away. The 
apartments assigned as temporary lecture 
rooms were provided with seats, black- 
boards, and so on. A new framed build- 
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ing was erected, f orniBhing a lectnre-rooin 
for the school of Physics, and an addi- 
tional room occupied jointly by the Pro- 
fessors of Mathematics, German, English 
and Astronomy. Portions of the base- 
ment of the Natural History Museum 
were cut off and fitted up for Physical 
and Electrical Laboratories. And shelv- 
ing was provided for the books saved 
from the Library and those presented by 
various institutions, all of which are to be 
recatalogued and arranged in readiness 
for transfer to their permanent quarters. 

The Visitors had engaged the profes- 
sional services of McDonald Brothers, 
architects, of Louisville, Ky., and under 
their direction the Rotunda was covered 
with a temporary roof and otherwise pro- 
tected against weather ; the walls of the 
adjacent Terrace rooms rebuilt and cov- 
ered with flat, fire-proof roofs, the con- 
struction of which was carried as far as 
possible before the arrival of winter ; the 
walls of the Annex were razed, and 
careful measures were taken of the Ro- 
tunda, with a view to its restoration, both 
in general proportions and in architectu- 
ral details. The same firm engaged at 
once on preliminary studies for the recon- 
struction of this building, and were able 
to report their general plans to the Build- 
ing Committee on 4th January, 1896. 

By this time the liberal disposition of 
the Legislature toward the University 
had been so clearly manifested, that it 
was considered proper no longer to delay 
the maturing of designs for the new 
buildings. At the next meeting of the 
Building Committee therefore, on 18th 
January, 1*896, Mr. Stanford White, ot 
the firm of McKim, Mead & White, of 
New York City, was selected as architect 
for both the Rotunda and the new build- 
ings, McDonald Brothers agreeing to 



surrender the completion of the designs 
for the former structure to this eminent 
firm. As soon as practicable Mr. White 
visited the University and made a per- 
sonal reconnoisance of the grounds and a 
careful inspection of the buildings. Topo- 
graphical surveys and photographs of the 
available building sites were at once pre- 
pared and placed in his hands. On 2nd 
March, 1896, he presented to the Build- 
ing Committee alternative plans for the 
location of the new buildings,and after con- 
ference and careful study of both scbemes 
it was determined to select the site at the 
foot of the Lawn, and to complete the 
designs on the basis of a maximum ex- 
penditure of $250,000 for the construc- 
tion of a new terrace, 200 by 300 feet at 
that point, and the erection of the five 
buildings — Rotunda, Academical Build- 
ing, Physical Laboratory, Mechanical 
Laboratory, and Boiler House. On 13th 
March the genecal plans were presented 
to the Visitors and approved, and their 
execution was entrusted to the Building 
Committee,* with authority to modify 
details alone and directions to expend 
not more than $250,000 in the work. On 
16th April the detailed plans were sub- 
mitted to the Committee, modified and 
adopted, and 2d May was selected as the 
day for letting the contracts for the build- 
ings. 

A few words may be said, preliminary 
to the special descriptions of the build- 
ings, with reference to' the general spirit 
in which the work of rebuilding has been 
approached. The universal sentiment 
which existed in favour of the restoration 
of the Rotunda with its original propor- 
tions unchanged was shared fully by both 

*Tbls Committee coositU of the Rector, Dr. W. C 
N. Randolph, and Messrs. Gordon, Watts, and Har> 
man of the Board, with Piofessors Thornton and 
Echals of the Faculty. 
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the Committee and the architects. They 
felt also that the new buildings should 
harmonize in style, material, and tone 
with the original group of Jefferson, and 
that they should be so located as to con- 
stitute an integral part of his beautiful 
architectural composition. And lastly, 
they were convinced that the problem 
before them must be treated not with 
sole reference to the demands of the 
present hour, but with due consideration 
also for the future growth of the school. 
Impelled by these motives they have de- 
termined to group the new buildings 
about a terrace constructed at the foot of 
the Lawn, to adhere strictly to classical 
proportions, to employ for the construc- 
tion the materials used in the old quad- 
rangle, and to reproduce as nearly as 
practicable the size, colour, and texture 
of the very bricks therein employed. 
The report of the architects to the Com- 
mittee, reproduced in extenso in connec- 
tion with this paper, gives the reasons 
which induced them to modify the inte- 
rior of the Rotunda and to duplicate the 
terrace Fooms on the North front. But 
neither these nor any other changes have 
been made under the impulse of a passion 
for innovation. The task has been ap- 
proached in a far different spirit, and the 
desire has rather been to touch with 
reverential respect the noble monument 
of our Founder's genius and to extend it 
only by additions which for chasteness of 
style and liberality of dimensions will 
be " approved in any future condition " 
of eminence and prosperity to which this 
University may attain. The general plan 
adopted provides, moreover, sites for six 
additional buildings, besides those now 
to be erected, so arranged as to heighten 
the effect of the original Jeffersonian 
group, and thus admits of such extension 



as will meet the needs of the school for 
a long series of years. 

The restored Rotunda will present on 
the southern front a reproduction of its 
aspect when it came from the hands of 
Jefferson, as exact as the skill of the 
builder can achieve. The stately col- 
umns, with their graceful Corinthian cap- 
itals of white marble, the cornice, the 
pediment, the swell of the noble dome, 
all will be conscientiously restored. The 
same materials will be used, save that 
the combustible timber will be replaced 
by incombustible cement and copper. In 
like manner woodwork will be eschewed 
in the interior construction, and even steel 
will be used to a very limited extent, the 
columns, floor arches, and the dome itself 
being reconstructed of tiles under the 
Gustavino patents. The northern face 
will show an elevation similar to the 
southern, but the portico will be much 
less in depth, in order not to detract from 
the dignity of the southern front, the 
steps descending between the two new 
wings, added to correspond with the ter- 
race rooms on the south. The side ele- 
vations will present a novel and dignified 
aspect. The two terrace rooms are to be 
connected by a colonnade in continuation 
of that on the Lawn. The flat roofs of 
the wings and the co;inecting colonnades, 
guarded by a handsome balustrade, will 
furnish a pleasant promenade about the 
main building, while the vistas between 
the columns prevent apparent reduction 
of its height to spectators approaching 
from east or west. 

The interior partition walls will be re- 
moved to the level of the portico floor, 
as shown in the illustrative cut, and at 
that elevation will be bridged with heavy 
steel beams, between which the Gustavino 
floor arches will be thrown. Upon this 
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floor will be supported a handsome Corin- 
tbian peristyle, whose entablature carries 
the main gallery at a height of 28 feet 
above the floor. From the entablature 
springs the inner shell of the dome ; from 
the main wall springs the outer. The 
two meet at the eye in the crown and are 
tied together by intermediate braces. The 
space between the wall and the peristyle 
is subdivided by perforated iron floors 
into five book tiers, three below and two 
above the gallery, the latter being lighted 
from above through sheets of heavy glass 
set in alternate panels with the tile into 
the roof. The capacity of this main li- 
brary room will be between 90,000 and 
100,000 volumes. The six rooms adja- 
cent — that is, two oval rooms in the base- 
ment and four terrace rooms — will serve 
for its ultimate extension, or •for special 
department libraries or reading rooms, in 
case it should seem best in future to dis- 
pense with their use for other purposes. 
Until such demands arise the two rooms 
in the south terraces will be divided into 
offices for the Chairman, Secretary, Proc- 
tor, and Superintendent, and the other 
four will be assigned as lecture rooms. 

The new court at the southern end of 
the Lawn will be 300 feet wide and 200 
feet deep, and will be graded to a level 
about 20 feet below the bottom step of 
the Botnnda portico. The Academical 
Building will occupy its southern side, 
the Rouss Physical Labokatoby the 
eastern, and the Mechanical Labora- 
tory the western side. The cuts pub- 
lished in connection with this article show 
the elevation of these buildings and a 
perspective of the entire group. The 
Academical Building will contain the 
Public Hall, seating nearly 1,500 ; a gen- 
eral Assembly Room, seating about 300 ; 
five large and six small lecture rooms; 



and will provide space which may be 
utilized hereafter for three or four addi- 
tional lecture rooms. It is to be entered 
by a handsome portico on the second floor, 
whence steps will descend to the parquet 
and ascend to the gallery of the Hall. 
This is to be arranged in amphitheatrical 
form, and will seat about 500 in each of 
the three sections — parquet, balcony and 
gallery. The grades have been so estab- 
lished that to an observer standing at the 
foot of the Rotunda steps the whole of 
the portico of this new building will be 
visible, while the height of the structure 
will be not so great as altogether to close 
the open vista, which now constitutes a 
charming feature of the outlook from the 
Lawn. 

The Physical and Mechanical Lab- 
oratories have like fa9ades and a gen- 
eral similarity of arrangement In the 
former the central member of the build- 
ing contains a large amphitheatrical lec- 
ture room, lighted entirely from above, 
with the general laboratory on one side 
and the apparatus room on the other. 
Below are two large apartments also util- 
izable for laboratory purposes, one of 
which will contain the constant tempera- 
ture room, and another room from which 
light may be entirely excluded. Below the 
lecture room will be the workshop for 
the manufacture and repair of apparatus, 
and the power room. The extension in 
the rear of the lecture room is to contain 
six laboratories for special research, and 
a room designed for optical work. In 
the Mechanical Laboratory the upper 
floor will contain the lecture room, with 
the Drawing Room on one side and the 
Electrical Laboratory on the other, and 
oflBces for the professors, a Periodical 
room, and rooms for blue printing. On 
the ground floor will be the room for en- 
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gines and dynamos, the shops for work 
in wood and metals, and the laboratory 
for research in Civil and Mechanical En- 
gineering. An annex, to be located in 
the valley sonth of the new court, will 
contain the boilers which supply steam 
for heat and power, and the foundries 
and forges. All of the new buildings 
will be heated from this central plant, and 
it is the purpose of the architects to ar-, 
range for the heating and ventilation of 
the Rotunda from the same source. 

While so much thought and expense 
are to be devoted to the reconstruction of 
the buildings, the problem of restoring 
the Library and the other scientific equip- 
ment of the school to a condition of effi- 
ciency has also received due attention. 
Lists of apparatus for instruction and re- 
search in Physics and Engineering have 
been carefully compiled and estimates of 
cost obtained on them. The books saved 
from the Library have been rqcatalogued, 
temporary shelves have been erected in 
the Museum, and the volumes will be 
classified and arranged on them for trans- 
fer to the Rotunda as soon as it is ready 
to receive its contents. The donations 
to the Library, already considerable in 
amount, will at the same time be stamped, 
catalogued, and shelved. When this work 
has been done, each Professor will be able 
to ascertain promptly the exact state of 
the collection with reference to his de- 
partment. It will then be expected that 
he prepare a list of the books necessary 
to restore it to a condition for effective 
work in that branch, and the volumes 
thus recommended will be purchased as 
rapidly as the available funds will permit. 

The statement already given of the 
funds available for the work of recon- 
struction shows that a respectable surplus 
for re-equipment will remain after pro- 



viding for the cost of the buildings. The 
instruction of the Visitors to the Build- 
ing Committee, based on the report of 
the architects, require that the aggregate 
outlay for grading and building shall not 
exceed $250,000. The additional items 
to be provided for, besides the cost of the 
preliminary work described above, will 
be the architects' fees, the cost of super- 
intendence, the furniture for the lecture- 
rooms and offices, seatings for the Public 
Hall, Assembly-Room, and lecture-rooms, 
and fittings for the Library. Economy 
will be carefully studied at every point ; 
but the undertaking is a vast one, and 
Alma Mater will continue to need the 
generous aid and helpful influence of all 
her sons and all her friends. 

The sources and amounts of the con- 
tributions to the Restoration Fund will 
be matter of interest to all readers of the 
Bulletin. In a future issue they will 
doubtless be published in full detail. For 
the present, the following summary will 
suffice. The largest gift has been that of 
$25,000 from the generous and public- 
spirited Charles P. Rouss, of New York 
city. By a recent order of the Visitors 
this will be appropriated to the construc- 
tion of the Physical Laboratory, and the 
building will bear the donor's name. Mrs. 
Sinclair, of the same city, has contributed 
$2,500 toward the equipment of the En- 
gineering Department, and aliberal friend 
of the University in Boston has promised 
$5,000 toward the general fund. In ad- 
dition to these amounts there have been 
obtained from general contribution in the 
Northern and Western States, $1,718; 
from the District of Columbia, $2,881 ; 
from the Southern States, $4,048 — mak- 
ing a total of $41,147. The rest of the 
fund, amounting at the present date to 
$33,052, has been received from Virginia, 
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the amounts of the contributions, accord- 
ing to localities, being as follows : 

Richmond $14, 125 

Charlottesville and Albemarle County. . . . 7,886 

University of Virginia 2,930 

Norfolk. .^ 2,%7 

Southern Railway. 2,000 

Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 1,000 

Lynchburg 573 

Staunton 319 

Lexington 260 

Winchester. : 175 

Roanoke 156 

State at large 619 

Small additions to the fund still come 
in from time to time, and the general 
contribution which is collecting from the 
Public Schools of Virginia, upon the sug- 
gestion of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, has not been included because 
the sum was unknown.- For this and many \ 
other gifts, modest in amount, but qfferfed ' 
out of the abundance of an affectionate j 
loyalty to Virginia, our grateful appreci- 
ation is measured, not by the size -of the 
donation, but by the regard of the givers. 

As the time approaches when these 
plans, so conscientiously studied and care- 
fully matured, are to be carried out, a 
mingled sentiment of hopefulness and 
uneasiness penetrates every heart inter- 
ested in their success. The University, 
endeared to us not less by her scars and 
her trials than by her beauty and her 
triumphs, is about to enter on a new era 
of her life. For three score and ten years 
she had laboured in the cause of Southern 
culture with such spirit and such success 
that every brick of the old ruined build- 
ings seemed saturated with the traditions 
of her noble past. To-day she faces nu- 
merous and powerful rivals, before whose 
colossal revenues her slender dowry 
shrinks into insignificance, amidst whose 
towering buildings and vast collections 
her own modest architecture and simple 



equipment seem lost Her future great- 
ness will not be secured by the restored 
Eotunda, the classic edifices that will grace 
her new court, the rehabilitated Library, 
the enlarged and modernized outfit for 
instruction in pure and applied science. 
If she is to continue through coming cen- 
turies the work that made her past hon- 
ored and great, her chief trust must be 
not in the things that are seen, but in the 
things that are unseen — in the spirit of 
honest work and thorough scholarship, in 
the confidence of mutual trust and affec- 
tionate esteem among professors and stu- 
dents, in the traditions of unimpeachable 
honour and impregnable veracity. Of 
such elements has the soul of our Alma 
Mater been compact. That, which neither 
the voracious flames nor corroding time 
can mar, constitutes her real self. Let it 
be the task of her sons in this and in all 
future ages to preserve with sacred rever- 
ence this intrinsic spirit, knowing that if 
this dwell in her and abound, all other 
good things shall be added in due time. 
And let it be the aspiration of her Visitors 
and Professors and Students with united 
and harmonious effort so to use the gifts 
entrusted to them as to justify the loyal 
affection of her Alumni and the gener- 
osity of the Commonwealth. 

w. H. T. 



REPORT OF THB AROHTTECTrS TO 
THE BUILDING' OOMMITTEE. 

March 20th, 1895. 
Dr, W. C. N. Randolph, Chainnan of Bmlding Cm- 

miUeey Umvenity of Virginia^ CharloitestUUy Va.: 
My Dear Sir: — 

We have the honor to suhmit plana for the res- 
toration of the Jefferson Eotnnda, and for the new 
CoUege Lawn, or rather for the completion of the 
present College Lawn, of the University of Virginii. 

The scheme contemplates the pres^it erecdoo of 
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the Academic building, the Physics building and 
the Mechanical building, with sites for a Law build- 
ing, a Hall of Languages, an Infirmary or Hospital, 
and Hall for the Board of Visitors, and sites for 
two further buildings, making a complete and elas- 
tic scheme which will allow for the expanding of 
the University at a future time. We submit work- 
ing plans for the Rotunda, Academic building, 
Physics building and the Mechanical building. The 
plans for the Jefferson Rotunda contemplate its ex- 
act restoration as far as the exterior is concerned, 
with the exception of the rear, which has come 
down in the unfinished state, and for which some 
new treatment in harmony with the old had to be 
devised. The interior is thrown into one large Ro- 
tunda. The low terraced wipgs on the front of the 
building are repeated at the rear, and these two 
wings are connected by a colonnade, forming two 
courts, to be completed now or at some future time. 
Thb gives adjacent to the Library two additional 
class rooms. The scheme presented contemplates 
the retaining of the terrace of the destroyed addi- 
tion, and the turning of the sunken part into a 
garden. 

To the question of the remodeling of the interior 
of the Rotunda, we have given most careful study. 
Reasons of sentiment would point to the restoration 
of. the interior exactly as it stood, but the dedica- 
tion of the entire Rotunda to use as a Library, and 
the unquestionable fact that it was only practical 
necessity which forced Jefferson at the time it was 
built to cut the Rotunda in two stories, and that he 
would have planned the interior as a simple, single 
and noble room had he then been able to do so, in- 
duces us strongly to urge upon your Board the 
adoption of a single domed room, as presented, not 
only as the most practical, but the proper treatment 
of the interior. 

We should advise the closing of the northerly 
entrance to the main Library room, except on spe- 
cial occasions. This would give the large floor space 
of the main Library for reading and reference tables, 
while any number of the alcoves could be glazed for 
spedal reference alcoves, and the two rooms in the 
basement, which would be in direct connection with 
the main floor of the Library, could be used as 
ordinary reference and reading rooms. As the Uni- 
versity expanded in the future, the four large rooms 
under the terrace would be available as additional 
library space, reference or reading rooms. 

We advise in the Library, as well as in the new 
buildings, that cement be used in place of cut stones, 
where possible, and that copper be used where it is 
impossible to use cement, and in place of wood. 



We consider that even if the^Univereity had at its 
disposition a larger amount of money, it would be 
more advisable to build in cement than in limestone, 
as in this manner the character of the old buildings 
can be retained throughout and^the proper contrast 
with the brickwork maintained. 

The scheme submitted contemplates the res^pra- 
tion of the Rotunda as a fire-proof building through- 
out The site for the new buildings completing the 
College Close we believe to be the only one, both 
on rational and sentimental grounds. The character 
of the land, falling away on the southern side of the 
road, allows the Academic building and the Physical 
and Mechanical buildings to appear as only one story 
in height, whereas on account of the steep grade 
they actually count for practical use as two. The 
charm of the present Close and the domination of 
the Rotunda are therefore preserved. It is impos- 
sible, with the amount of money available, for the 
University to build these new buildings fire-proof. 
We do not, however, consider this as seriously ad- 
visable as in the case of the Rotunda. The plans 
as submitted for these buildings contemplate the 
use of fire-proof floors wherever they seem advisa- 
ble, and as the boilers and the entire heating and 
electric lighting apparatus are removed to a separate 
building, the danger from fire is reduced to a mini- 
mum. The Boiler house will be annexed to the 
Mechanical building, and is situated below it on the 
hillside, and the chimney can be to a great extent 
concealed from view. This Boiler annex b con- 
nected with the Mechanical building by a tunnel, 
and the Mechanical building and the Physical 
building are also connected by tunnels, and steam 
power and electricity can be carried to these build- 
ings directly from the Boiler house. The scheme 
as presented furthermore contemplates a tunnel 
across the road, and the connection of such addi- 
tional buildings as are hereafter built, and also at 
present of the Rotunda, with the main Boiler house. 
After careful investigation, we believe that this is a 
practical scheme, and will be in the end a much 
more inexpensive one to the University. 

In view of the shortness of time, it has been im- 
possible entirely to complete drawings or specifica- 
tions for these buildings, but we have gone carefully 
into the question of cost, and find that it will be 
possible to restore the Rotunda and build the three 
new buildings, grade the campus and build the re- 
taining wall and a portion of the colonnades for the 
1250,000 available. 

Very respectfully, 

McKiM, Mead & White, 
160 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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BOOK RBVIEW. 



EOOFOMIC HI8TOBT or VlBGIKIA IN THE SBYBK- 

TBBiiTH CiWTUBT. By Philip A. Bmce. PablUbed 
by MacMlllan A Co. : two volumes, 16. 

We have here the early history of a 
gr^t State, by a most accomplished his- 
torian. Indeed, Mr. Bruce may be said 
to have entered upon a new field, and to 
have exhausted it. The domestic life of 
no other State has been so faithfully pic- 
tured, and we may be said, for the first 
time, to have learned our ancestors, and 
how it was that they developed into the 
heroes and statesmen of the eighteenth 
century. In patient labor, sound judg- 
ment and broad culture, Mr. Bruce has 
shown himself eminently fitted for his 
task, and as his narrative is based on origi- 
nal manuscripts and authorities, it will at 
once become, and forever remain, the 
highest authority on the subject of which 
it treats. 

The author, after devoting a most in- 
teresting and instructive chapter to the 
" Reasons for the Colonization of Vir- 
ginia," treats his subject under the fol- 
lewing heads: Aboriginal Virginia, its 
Physical Character, and the Indian Econ- 
omy ; Agricultural Development ; Acqui- 
sition of Title to Land ; System of Labor ; 
Domestic Economy of the Planter ; Rela- 
tive Value of Estates; Manufactured 
Supplies, foreign and domestic; Money; 
The Town. 

To the student of the Indian race the 
chapter on Indian Economy will be a de- 
light. It is a fitting background for the 
picture, so carefully drawn, of the econ- 
omy of the English settler. In the ac- 
count of the agriculture of the early 
settlers the author pays a fine tribute to 
Captain John Smith, who was the first to 
discard the idea of gold mines and to 
realize that agriculture was the only hope 



of the colony in its struggle for continued 
existence. He first entered upon the 
culture of maize, now the most important 
cereal raised on the continent John 
Rolfe introduced the culture of tobacco, 
which, it is shown, became a necessity to 
the colonists, as it was their only produc- 
tion which yielded a profitable return 
when transported across the ocean. 

The culture of tobacco required an 
abundant supply of labor, and thus in- 
dentured service and African slavery 
were resorted to. The first gradually 
gave way before the latter, and the sys- 
tem of slavery became fixed on Virginia, 
and was potent in moulding her history. 
The planters became American barons, 
and so absorbing and attractive was their 
country life that the drain was from, 
rather than to, the town. Mr. Brace 
brings out, with great distinctness, this 
feature of Virginia society, and traces its 
eflFect on the Virginia of the Revolution. 
He shows that with all the difiiculties of 
obtaining articles from England and want 
of skilled labor in the colony the Vir- 
ginians soon began to live, not only in 
abundance, but with the same comforts 
which were enjoyed by the same class in 
the mother country, except their dwell- 
ing-houses, which were at first roughly 
built. The fertility of the soil, mildness 
of the climate and abundance of wood 
and water made Virginia a most desira- 
ble home, and its people became generous 
in their hospitality, frank and courteous 
in their manners, independent in their 
opinions, and cultivated in a high degree. 

Mr. Bruce shows the effect of the 
selfish policy adopted by the mother 
country by which the labor of the colony 
was made to contribute to the wealth of 
England, regardless of the interest of the 
colony, and which entered so largely into 
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the disturbing causes which ended in the 
Revolution. He has confined himself 
strictly to his subject, turning neither to 
the right nor to the left, however tempt- 
ing kindred topics might be. It is not 
possible to enter upon details, and do 
justice to the author in the space allotted 
to this notice of his work. The reader 
will find these volumes filled with the 
most interesting information concerning 
the domestic life of the Virginians, drawn 
from the highest authorities, and related 
in a scholarly and attractive style. Much 
of the material used was found in court 
records, old wills, inventories of estates 
and private correspondence. In delving 
into these hitherto neglected sources of 
information, Mr. Bruce has done for the 
Virginians what explorers in Egypt have 
done for the Pharoahs. He has- written 
their history from the inscriptions they 
themselves made. But as it is vastly 
more important to write the history of 
a people than of their rulers, so our au- 
thor has accomplished a vastly more im- 
portant and instructive task than any of 
his predecessors, who have mostly written 
of colonial governors, their quarrels with 
the colonists, and their wars witli the 
Indians. 

William Wirt Henry. 



THE THREE TEARS' MEOIOAL 
COURSE. 



The Visitors, at a recent meeting, au- 
thorized the extension of the medical 
course to three of our sessions. 

The reasons for this change are to be 
found in the growing requirements of the 
medical profession, which can scarcely be 
complied with in a shorter time. This 
fact has been recognized by the Legis- 
latures of a number of States, which 



have accordingly enacted statutes insist- 
ing upon a three years' course as the min- 
imum undergraduate training for their 
physicians. 

The change here involves a redistribu- 
tion and extension of the work in the 
several departments, as well as the addi- 
tion of some special courses. 

The new scheme of studies is arranged 
as follows : 

I. During the first session — Descriptive 
Anatomy, Chemistry, Histology, Embry- 
ology and an introduction to the study 
of the Bacteria. 

II. During the second session — Ke- 
gional Anatomy, Physiology, Obstetrics, 
Bacteria of Disease, General and Surgical 
Pathology, Surgical Therapeutics and Ma- 
teria Medica. 

III. During the third session — General 
Therapeutics, Operative Surgery, Gyne- 
cology, Practice of Medicine, Ophthalmic 
Surgery, Hygiene and Medical Jurispru- 
dence. 

Since each session comprises nine 
months, the new curriculum compares fa- 
vorably with any other in the South, and 
is exceeded in length by a few only of 
the principal Northern institutions. 

Students from other reputable medical 
colleges are, upon satisfactory examina- 
tion, admitted to correspondingly ad- 
vanced standing, and Bachelors of Arts 
of this University, who have pursued, as 
a part of their work, such studies as are 
app«*oved by the Medical Faculty, are 
entitled to a similar privilege. 

While the Piedmont Hospital, in the 
adjoining city of Charlottesville, and the 
University Dispensary are in successful 
operation, where the advanced students 
are required to see a great deal of clinical 
work, still the attention of the Alumni 
is earnestly directed to the need of a 
larger, more conveniently located, and 
better equipped hospital, if the full ad- 
vantage of the three years' course is to 
be realized. 
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EDITORIAL. 



THE UNIVBRSrrsrS FUTURE. 



It is full of hope. We have now 
reckoned our material loss, and this pro- 
cess has caused us to examine as well the 
spiritual losses and gains of the Univer- 
sity's past. Our history we can point to 
with pride, our future we would look to 
with confidence. 

The fire cost us buildings. These will 
be replaced by better buildings, adapted 
to the purposes for which they are to be 
used, and built not for the present, but 
for a future full of growth. The fire 
cost us the equipment in part of the li- 
brary and of the physical and mechanical 
laboratories. The Old Rotunda, the home 
of the New Library, will soon contain an 
excellent working library, selected to 
meet our immediate demands and the 
pressing wants of the students. While 
the loss here was in no small part of books 
that cannot be replaced, these books of 
historical or sentimental value will not be 
seriously missed by the students, and for 
them the library of next session will con- 
sist of some thirty thousand volumes, 
largely of practical value. 

The equipment of the mechanical labo- 
ratory, always meagre, was partly de- 
stroyed. The new, commodious building 
will be equipped with all the modern 
instruments and appliances, by means of 
which the efficiency of the Engineering 
Department will be greatly increased. 
Indeed, the friends of the University 
should recognize that there will now be 
no reason why the young men of the 
South should go to Cornell or to any 
other northern institution for training 
in engineering or electrical branches. 



The apparatus of the Physical Laboratory 
was in part saved, but this department 
had always been sadly hampered by lack 
of space. Various makeshifts had from 
time to time increased the room at the 
Professor's disposal, until he had found 
it possible to give the students practice in 
the laboratories. The new building will 
furnish this prime desideratum — space, 
and this conveniently divided for the 
physicist's purpose. The laboratory will 
be equipped better than ever, and the prac- 
tice granted the student will be corre- 
spondingly enlarged. In mere material 
outfit, then, we will be on the whole 
gainers rather than losers by the fire. 

Our faculty is intact, and it is the pur- 
pose of the present board to see that the 
teaching force of the University shall 
suffer no loss in efficiency. The Board 
of Visitors is impressed with this time 
as a critical point in the University's his- 
tory, but also as the opportunity for great 
things for her future. The members of 
the Board recognize to the full their re- 
sponsibility, and they desire the close 
and cordial cooperation of the faculty. 
This feeling is fully reciprocated by 
the faculty, and a. union vital to the best 
interests of the University will ]>e the 
" consummation devoutly to be wished.'^ 
Out of this harmony pre-established by 
Jefferson and now re-established, shonld 
come enthusiasm and revived zeal in the 
prosecution of all work within the Uni- 
versity's sphere. The University has 
always and on all sides received credit for 
her faithful and effective performance of 
one half of a university's work — instruc- 
tion ; more than once she has been charged 
with neglecting the other half — investiga- 
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tion. That original research is an im- 
portant province of a university needs 
no proof ; that tlie University of Virginia 
has neglected it is not by any means 
wholly true ; but with renewed life, better 
equipment, fuller facilities and bright 
prospects, there should be left no founda- 
tion upon which to rest such a charge. 
Ready, then, for the full performance of 
all of her duties, what obstacles are ap- 
parent ? Two that are now in prospect, 
both of which we hope may vanish as 
we approach them. The wide advertise- 
ment that the University has had through 
her losses has made known chiefly these 
losses. There is a real danger that the 
sense of loss widespread over the United 
States may lead prospective patrons or 
students to think that we are not now 
ready to receive students, or that they 
may be subject to intolerable inconve- 
niences and annoyances. This is not true 
to-day, and will be less true in the early 
weeks of the next session, for, by that 
time, the Rotunda and its wings will in 
all probability be ready, as well as the 
Physical and Mechanical Laboratories. 
Even should the Academical Building not 
be finished ^juite so soon, though it too 
probably will be, the provisions for Aca- 
demic and Law students would be more 
convenient than in the past sessions, and 
the Medical Department is uninjured by 
the fire. To prevent this danger — a fall- 
ing off in the number of students because 
of a false impression — the Alumni should 
be active and persistent. The University 
at all times owes a large number of her 
students to her Alumni ; next session a 
larger number than ever should come to 
us as the direct result of personal influence 
exerted to free the University from an 
unnecessary ill. 

The University has been re-planned on 



a liberal scale. The future has been con- 
sidered. To execute these plans, so ne- 
cessary to put her abreast with rival 
sisters, a large part of her available funds 
will be called into requisition. If she is 
to live up to her new and enlarged privi- 
leges, to enjoy fully the opportunities 
which seeming misfortune has cast in her 
way, she must have means to maintain 
and widen the plans of her wise guides! 
Here, too, the Alumni must assist, by 
personal aid, by influence, by calling at- 
tention to her needs, by cheerful and 
hearty commendation when it is de- 
served, by sympathetic but frank censure 
when she seems to depart from her pre- 
scribed path. But to the first duty first. 
Brother Alumnus, see to it that young 
men, leaving your community for college, 
learn of the advantages offered here. 

The University of Virginia, vivat! 
crescatl! floreat!!! 



A REGRET. 

Upon the death of Mr. John B. Minor 
many gatherings of the* members of the 
bar, Alumni, and friends were held, at 
which resolutions gratefully extolling his 
great services to the University and his 
country were passed. In a number of 
cases copies of these resolutions were sent 
to The Bulletin for publication. But 
they came just as another great disaster 
had befallen us, and the next number of 
The Bulletin was filled to overfiowing, 
far overrunning its allotted number of 
pages, with matter pertaining to the fire. 
These resolutions and much other matter 
then of interest were crowded out. We 
have made place in this number for Judge 
Lamb's judicial estimate of Mr. Minor's 
legal attainments and achievements as a 
teacher, but the resolutionswould seem 
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at this late day out of place. We thank 
our friends for their kindness in sending 
them to us and assure them that nothing 
short of some great calamity would make 
us neglectful of their efforts to further 
the welfare of The Alumni Bulletin. 



AN INTERESTING NOTE. 



We may transcend our rights as editors 
in publishing the note below, but we are 
sure that so loyal a friend of the Uni- 
versity will not object, when he is assured 
that our purpose in printing it is to bet- 
ter the state of which he rightfully com- 
plains. That the editor should continue 
to urge the Alumni to subscribe to a 
paper for which they may get the credit 
may seem not in good taste, but that an 
Alumnus should urge his brother Alumni 
to support loyally a magazine edited at 
great expense of time and money and with 
no emolument, and published for the good 
of the University and for the gratification 
of the Alumni is surely permissible. 

Norfolk Academy, 
Norfolk, Va., July 27, 1895. 
Mr. F. W. Page, Secretary, 

University cf Virginia : 
Dear Sir — You say : "We have now five hun- 
dred and fifty-two subscribers, a little more than ten 
per cent. (!) of the number to whom The Bulletin 
is mailed." This statement of results in the second 
number of your second year is far from being cred- 
itable to our Alumni. I wish you more success in 
the early future, and, to help the cause with my 
mite, enclose five dollars for five years* renewal. 
Very truly, 

Robert W. Tunstall. ('74.) 

As a further comment on this note is 
appended Mr. Page's statement as to the 
present mailing list. Of course, the sub- 
scribers receive The Bulletin regularly ; 
the large mailing list of non-subscribers 
is subject to frequent change. We would 



be glad to know at any time of persons 
desirous of seeing copies of the journal : 

Table Showing the Number of Cofcbb of the 
Bulletin Begularlt Mailed, and the Num- 
ber OF Subscribers — Geografhicallt. 

Mailing List, Subscription LisL 

Alabama 168 14 

Arizona. 2 

Arkansas 73 9 

California. 38 6 

Colorado 27 6 

Connecticut 3 

Delaware 13 4 

District of Columbia. . . 148 24 

Florida. 45 7 

Georgia 164 19 

Illinois. 17 3 

Indiana 26 1 

Indian Territory. 8 6 

Iowa. ; 6 1 

Kansas 7 3 

Kentucky 266 27 

Louisiana. 99 14 

Maryland 182 31 

Massachusetts 11 3 

Michigan 5 

Minnesota. 8 

Mississippi 110 12 

Missouri. 110 18 

Montana. 9 2 

Nebraska 4 1 

Nevada 1 

New Jersey. 13 1 

New Mexico 4 1 

New York.. 157 41 

North Carolina, 206 10 

North Dakota, 4 

Ohio 27 6 

Oregon 8 1 

Pennsylvania 36 11 

South Carolina 135 ' 14 

South Dakota 3 

Tennessee 155 25 

Texas 251 34 

Utah 5 2 • 

Vermont 1 

Virginia. 1912 206 

Washington. 7 1 

West Virginia 145 27 

Wisconsin " 5 

Wyoming 1 

Canada. 1 

China 5 4 

Egypt 1 

Germany 1 1 

Ireland 1 

Italy 1 1 

Japan 5 3 

Korea. 1 

Mexico 1 

South America 2 1 

Total 4,625 598 

(Or, about 13 per cent) 
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ANOTHER DELAY. 



It is a hopeful sign, indicative of con- 
tinned interest in the University, that 
numerous inquiries are made about The 
Bulletin. Why doesn't it come out? 
But that such inquiries have to be made 
would seem to reflect upon the business 
management of The Bulletin. 

The purpose of The Bulletin is two- 
fold, or rather it has two purposes in one, 
to give information to the Alumni and 
thereby to advance the University's in- 
terests. The information at present most 
desired by the Alumni is the plan for the 
future. What has the University done, 
and what is it now doing to recover from 
its loss, and what is the outlook. These 
legitimate questions The Bulletin would 
answer, but in order to do this it became 
necessary to await the architect's report 
and the final action of the Board of Vis- 
itors. It then seemed wise to illustrate 
this report by cuts from the architect's 
drawings of the new buildings, and this 
cost us another delay. It is hoped that 
the interest of the matter thus provided 
for this number will be sufficient apology, 
and that hereafter no long delay will ever 
be necessary. 



JUSnOE HARLAN BEFORE THE 
SX7MMER LATV GLASS. 



The Summer Law School of the Uni- 
versity is fortunate in having been able 
to arrange for a course of lectures to 



be delivered to the class during the 
coming summer by Mr. Justice Harlan, 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. His subject will be Constitutional 
Law. 

In addition to an international reputa- 
tion as a jurist, Mr. Justice Harlan is also 
a lecturer of repute, having been for some 
years lecturer on Constitutional Law in 
the Columbian University at Washington. 

We shall be glad to welcome the dis- 
tinguished gentleman to the University. 
We have no doubt his lectures will prove 
a valuable addition to the instruction of- 
fered by the Summer Law Course. 



OORKS AND CURLS, '96. 



The Corks and Curls of this year has 
already reached the printer's hands, and 
will be completed by the latter part of 
May. Its dedication this year is particu- 
larly appropriate, being to those who 
have so nobly aided us in our hour of 
need. 

The fire, with numerous pictures, will 
be reviewed by one of our professors who 
is well known for his easy style and rich 
descriptive powers. Pictures of the new 
buildings, as well as an account of them, 
will also be contained in the annual. The 
Alumni will find in it much more than 
usual to interest them. 

Copies may be obtained by addressing 
a letter to Corks and Curls, University 
of Virginia. 
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ALUMNI ADDRESS 

DELIVERED AT THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 

BY 

REV. JOHN JOHNSON, 

OF CHARLESTON, 8. C, 
On JUNE I4th, 1894, 



Mr. Preaideni and OeniUmen of the Alumniy Ladies 
and Gentlemen: 

Five and thirty yean ago, when the dignitaries of 
this University were assembled to take part in the 
Celebration of the Jefferson Society, at the close of 
the academic year of '58-59, a place of honor was 
assigned me on this platform. Not until this time 
have I revisited these halls. Friends and compan- 
ions of that period have been scattered all over this 
broad land. Separated from them, as they from 
ODC another, I have heard of them only as drifting 
hither and thither on the tides of life, and in the 
storm of action. As I stand here once again, mem- 
ories come closterlng thick upon me ; faces that I 
miss are rising as from the dust ; forms of the old 
and yoang I knew and loved so well re-appear be- 
fore the mental eye, bringing with them pictures 
of happy days and joyous college-hours spent in 
fellowship of letters and of youth. Well for us to- 
day that they are not all gone ! Well for the Uni- 
yersity that some venerable heads of department 
still remain I Their welcome has been very kindly 
to their former pupil, and most sincerely have I 
greeted them. Bending beneath the weight of their 
well-earned laurels, I see some of them taking the 
honors of old age with a goodly grace. Perennial 
snows must settle on our highest mountain tops, but 
not the less do sunbeams visit them long before the 
foothills and the plains below are bathed in light. 

A sage of ancient times, one I believe of that 
School of Athens, so well known to you all, is 
credited with a short saying that contains more wit 
than wisdom ; *' The fewer our wants the nearer we 
are to the gods.'' His idea of the gods must have 
been that they kept their bins and lardere, their 
cellars and winecoolers so well supplied as never to 
be in want To eat, drink and be merry was their 
highest happiness ; and it was all the higher for not 
being disturbed by the apprehension of having to 
die to-morrow. Absolute satiety with absolute in- 
dependence, absolute content, with disdain of want, 
these were supposed to be godlike acquisitions. 



Or perhaps the sage meant to express his idea of 
what men should be, impassive, self-contained, self- 
centered, self-collected, self-sufficient Perhaps he 
had a foregleam of Diogenes living in a tub, or of 
St. Simeon Stylites enjoying a life of elevated duty 
on the top of his monumental pillar. 

Taken in one way or the other, the saying is 
practically short-coming, short-sighted and errone- 
ous. It has a specious, superficial glitter of smart- 
ness. It hides really at bottom a dangerous fal- 
lacy,.full of all manner of evil consequences. For, 
consider a moment If it were true, then would 
the whole series of creation be reversed. One by 
one, man's inferiors, the ape, the sloth, the snail, 
would take their places, each in turn above the last 
The new lord of creation could not by this rule be 
Man, but must needs be the polyp, that lumpish 
creature which can do no more than cling, with 
its jelly-like attachment, to a friendly rock in the 
depths of ocean, while it claims to be just an ani- 
mal, and not a vegetable, by voluntarily satisfying 
itB only want — a craving for salt water I 

** The fewer our wants the nearer we are to the 
gods! " Why, the study of Nature must soon have 
contradicted such a fallacy as that I It is now a 
common-place principle in the science of Biology, 
that the very mark and measure of progress in 
development of Life is by steps from the simple to 
the complex in form and function ; that the presence 
of numerous and increasing wants and capacities is 
the sure promise of approaching perfection in the 
series. Then our moral nature cries out against it 
in no uncertain sound: ** My wants are manifold, 
my curiosity, my wonder, my admiration, my affec- 
tions, my sympathies ; must I repress them 7 Must 
I cut off myself from my fellows, my kind, and be- 
come a solitary, unsocial being, before I can become 
godlike ? " Most of all, Christianity protests against 
the saying. Deep-rooted in the spirit of man are 
the aspirations of immortality, the yearning after a 
higher life. Clear and bright-shining on the pages 
of the Bible is the revelation of that life. A hot- 
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blooded African, a pleasure-seeker, was Aogastine, 
afterward the saint. Turning from the lowest wants 
and satisfactions of a reckless life to the higher 
wants and satisfactions of the Christian life, he 
found those yeiy wants sent like angels to beckon 
him nearer to God. " Thou hast made us for Thy- 
self," he wrote, *' and the heart of man finds no rest 
until it comes to rest itself in Thee." 

Not, then, in the fewness, but in the multitude 
of his capacities and wants, is man to fill his station 
in time, and realize his destiny of blessedness in 
eternity. And my purpose in introducing thb ad- 
dress with mention of that fallacy of the pagan 
sage, will appear as I endeavor to unfold the rich- 
ness of suggestion, the largeness of application, and 
the practical wisdom that all grow out of the truths 
which oppose that fallacy. These truths will form 
my theme, not readily compressed into one short 
dictum or phrase having a witty "snap" about it, 
but inviting yon to regard with me their bearing on 
human joy as well as human virtue, on the ennobling 
of life by regulation of pleasure as well as by dis- 
charge of duty. And from the study of the indi- 
vidual, I trust to lead you forth to the wider fields 
of culture, of public education, of civic duty and 
civic manhood. 

The more we consider, the more we shall see, that 
the purpose of Morals, like the purpose of Economics, 
is the ascertainment of value. Be not shocked at this 
word in such connection. It has a right to claim 
philosophic fairness, to be used without color of cop- 
per or gold, without the least sordid or mercenary 
significance attached to it When rightly placed 
and regulated, Pleasure is Treasure. It fills and ful- 
fils a want of our nature that comes as consecrated 
from the hands of the Creator as the want of Truth, 
of Beauty, or of Goodness itself. This want of hap- 
piness demands supply; and Pleasure, Joy, Satislac- 
tion— call it what you may — is the supply of this 
demand. 

But Pleasure regulated has the highest moral 
quality. See how clearly related it is to Virtue. 
What gives to Virtue its distinctive excellence in 
human judgment, its obligatory force in human con- 
duct ? What but the satisfactions and the pleasures 
of an enlightened conscience that are more or less 
associated with it? And what gives to Virtue its 
universal force ? What but the fact that it has been 
stamped with the Divine approval and issued from 
the mint of the Creator. Is it not current coin of the 
realm of the Universe, because it bears the image 
and superscription of the Divinity upon its face? 
We are prepared now, I trust, to claim for Pleasure 
a Divine quality over and above its moral quality. 



To make this plain, let me use the words of another 
rather than my own : *' If obedience or disobedience 
to an ethical law were to occasion not a trace of 
pleasure or pain to any sensitive being in the 
world — whether God, angels or men — it would be 
utterly incomprehensible, why it is just the obedi- 
ence, and not the disobedience to the law, that most 
have an obligatory force."— (2x)/ae.) And this au- 
thor adds : *' No ethics can avoid having regard to a 
purpose that is final and in itself of absolute valne." 
So far in quotation. Now, let me ask, must there 
not be in the Divine Mind something which justi- 
fies the preference for virtue over and against its 
opposite ? To answer by saying this preference is 
wholly arbitrary, is imperative, or depends on the 
nature of things, " the eternal fitness of things," and 
such like vague and unsatisfactory expressions, is to 
evade the question. Bather let us say that Virtue 
is preferable, because it b agreeable in the liveliest 
sense of the harmonious and the enjoyable ; and this 
advantage over its opposite constitutes "theabeo- 
lute value " of Virtue. Thus in the Divine Mind, 
as well as in the human mind, when at its best, this 
'* absolute value " of Virtue is derived from the close 
relation ordained and subsisting between Virtue, that 
" plant of celestial seed," and Happiness, by which 
term I mean sustained pleasure, the habit of joy. 
Virtue is supremely valuable, because Virtue is su- 
premely agreeable to the mind of God. 

But let it be observed, my contention is not so 
much to involve and compromise Virtue with 
pleasure as it is to put pleasure on a basis moral 
and Divine, and this without for a moment advo- 
cating it as the motive or inducement of virtue. 
Let me repeat: When rightly placed and regu- 
lated Pleasure is Treasure. When based on moral 
and philosophic necessities, as it can be, Pleasure 
becomes an ennobling principle of life, a Dirine 
want of the Divine spirit in man, angel, or God 
himself. And so far from regarding Pleasure «a 
limited to Virtue, the scope of my subject would 
open before you the widening fields wherein the 
only obligation is the duty of Delight — the length- 
ening vistas along whose lines our human sensi- 
bilities are borne onward and onward to vanish- 
ing points of infinite beauty, of rapturous joy, and 
absolute perfection. Fields there are outside of 
Virtue's fencing where Pleasure may fly with the 
freedom of a bird above the earth, and with no fear 
of evil. There are joyous realms entirely removed 
from human conduct with its limitations of right 
and wrong. There are realms inviting to Admira- 
tion, to Fancy and Imagination, to loffy ideals, to 
thrilling harmonies and entrancing melodies. Such 
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is the grandeur and the beauty of the Universe that 
all its manifold regions cannot be seen even from 
the pure eminence oi Virtue alone. Such are the 
wonders of the human mind and heart that they 
cannot all be known and enjoyed through percep- 
tions of duty alone. Such are the manifold mean- 
ings of life that sacred as Virtue is, sublime as duty 
is, there enters into the fullness of Life something 
which even those fail to supply, and the valued con- 
stituent is joy — the joy of life in all its full and 
fair proportions. 

Although conscious of speaking guardedly on the 
subject of Pleasure well understood, it may be that 
having touched the confines of controversy I owe 
DOW to the subject and to the audience some refer- 
ence to the opposing opinions of others. This 
reference I shall try to make as little ar^mentative 
as possible. 

From the earliest to the latest dates of history 
this controversy has engaged the minds of men. 
Over such long extended periods of time, and over 
such wide extended tracts of thought and human 
experience has it ranged, that only the most cursory 
glance will be possible for us. Long before it took 
shape in the extreme antagonistic schools of the 
Stoics and the Epicureans the philosophy of Pleasure 
appeared in the fables of Qrecian Mythology. The 
tuneful Sirens, having first their wings clipped by 
the Muses and their spells of pernicious allurement 
afterward overcome by the sweet, compulsive force 
of Orpheus playing on his harp, did prefigure ex- 
cellently the regulation of the Pleasures of life 
without resort to their discredit or destruction. 
But when in human affairs the riot of passions 
threatened to cover the earth with violence, there 
arose the reaction against Pleasure which it has 
been necessary to maintain in some degree from 
that period to the present time. 

An ethical Rigorism assumes to control all pleas- 
ures, those of entire moral indifference, as well as 
those of decided and close relation to virtue. It has 
been the part of this Rigorism to exercise, in aus- 
tere apathy at times, an illegitimate authority over 
life and character. Expressed in popular terms, 
the saying, *' Virtue is its own reward,'^ does good 
service, it must be allowed, in disengaging virtue 
from low aims of selfish advantage and calculation of 
results. But Rigorism would use the saying, '' Virtue 
is its own reward'' to discredit Pleasure, by appear- 
ing to dissever it entirely from virtue, as Bain would 
have it and as Kant before him also did most impera- 
tively from an entirely opposite direction. Such a 
course would be doing injustice to both virtue and 
pleasure. For the only association of the two which 



is unworthy is the setting up of Pleasure to be the 
motive of Virtue— all other associations are lawful, 
harmonious and honorable. Another maxim taken 
up by Rigorism and misused is embodied in this 
line of Pope's : " Virtue alone is happiness below." 
This seems '*to crown the right" indeed, but it goes 
too far. It may mean that virtue and happiness 
are inseparable or indistinguishable ; but then this 
would be contrary to facts of everyday life. Since 
the time of the old patriarch Job mankind has 
known too well that holiness and happiness are 
separable in this present life. And from another 
direction Aristotle perceived long ago the same 
truth when he denies that the exercise of every 
virtue is attended with pleasure. But no develop- 
ment of Rigorism has been more striking and mem- 
orable than that of Puritanism in England. As 
described by Lord Macaulay : ^' It was a sin to hang 
garlands on a May-pole, to drink a friend's health, 
to fly a hawk, to hunt a stag, to play at chess, to put 
starch into a ruff, to touch a stringed instrument, to 
read the ' Faerie Qneene.' '* We may regard this 
as the high-water mark of Rigorism. 

From that time may be dated a violent reaction. 
Men began to resent the taking away from them of 
harmless human nature and the overshadowing of 
what remained with the clouds of a gloomy religion. 
Hedonism is the modem term used to describe the 
system that assumes to regulate right and wrong by 
tests of Pleasure and Pain. Only the title is new ; the 
system is older than the Christian era, for *' every 
age of European thought has its Cyrenaics or Epi- 
cureans under many dis^isea." Hedonism, then, 
as a term, is the extreme counterpart of Rigorism. 
Passing by the unsavory conclusions of what Car- 
lyle,I think, called "the philosophy of pigs' wash," 
Mr. John Stuart Mill in particular among the 
friends of Utilitarian Ethics, has refined a good deal 
upon the teaching of his predecessors. He removes 
a stigma when he concedes that disinterestedness is 
possible, and brings forward with commendation the 
pleasure of altruism, but he allows to it no obliga- 
tory force. To estimate a heroic deed on this princi- 
ple would therefore be like valuing the glory of sun- 
shine because it enabled us to economize so much in 
our gas bill. Then the ethics of comfort, of abso- 
lute fitness, of perfect adjustment to environments 
and circumstances have, in Mr. Spencer's hands, 
refined also upon the grosser ideals of pleasure that 
went before. But this morality of human comfort, 
'' What is it," asks some waggish critic, '^ but the 
morality of well-fitting boots?" 

Another type of extreme reaction against Rigor- 
ism is the latest fashion, called by its inventor. 
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" The New Hedonism." Verily, we are reminded 
in examining it, that " there is no new thing under 
the sun," so much is it a reproduction of the old 
Paganism. Mr. Grant Alien contends for it in a 
very just reaction against the rigors of asceticism 
and Puritanism, but in an entirely unjust reaction 
against the principle of self-sacrifice which so dis- 
tinguishes Christian Ethics. He exaggerates the 
scope and obligation of true self-sacrifice, making 
it appear to be the enemy of all culture, whether 
of body, mind or spirit This is what he says would 
be a perfect motto for a Hedonist society : " Self- 
development is greater than self sacrifice.'' Cer- 
tainly it is, we may reply, because the whole must be 
greater than any of its parts ; and in self-deyelop- 
ment, in self-culture, one of the greatest parts is just 
self-sacrifice, that being a means to the end, and as 
absolutely necessary to the end of self-development 
in all its fuller meaning as it is possible for any- 
thing to be. Again, while right in bringing forward 
the claim of self-development to be understood as 
including the culture of all our humanities, he is 
entirely wrong in advocating that each individual 
should be a law unto himself in that self-develop- 
ment And he is shockingly wrong in maintain- 
ing, as some of the old pagans did once, that the 
origin of our aesthetic sense, in fact of all our highest 
ideals, is nothing else than that erotic instinct which 
we have in common with the brutes. To the credit 
of old Paganism be it said that the nobler philoso- 
phers of antiquity would have repudiated such a de- 
grading opinion. Under their greatest leader they 
taught the doctrine of a celestial as well as a vulgar 
love, " a celestial Venus who was adored in purity 
and sanctity of life." But *' the New Hedonism " 
scruples not to take again what the nobler Pagan- 
ism rejected, returning in these days of Christian 
light to heathen darkness, nay rather like the sow 
that was washed, to her wallowing in the mire. 

When the age we live in produces such a writer on 
the philosophy of Life and its constituent. Pleasure, 
a landing place is marked that cannot, without peril, 
be disregarded. And yet the boldness of this man 
in philosophizing as he does has been encouraged by 
the Zolas, the Walt Whitmans, and the Ibsens of 
the last decade, and by the multitude of admiring 
impressionists and passionists that these writers have 
drawn in their train. Once elevate the realistic 
school in art and literature above, or even alongside 
of the ideal, and you prepare for overthrow — over- 
throw of what is highest, noblest, holiest and hap- 
piest in human life. For it is one thing to be sim- 
ple and true and minute, as the Dutch painters of 
domestic life used to be; it is another to lay bare 



only for art's sake the deformities and indecencies 
of degraded humanity. It is one thing to imitate 
the stiff- lined, the broidered and bejewelled drapery 
of the pre-Raphaelitea, it is another to debase the 
nude with the sensual oveiglow of the Eastern 
harem. It is one thing to bend secretly and studi- 
ously over the dissecting table with the high pur- 
pose of Andreas Vesalius, it is another to stoop from 
the dignity of literary criticism to divide the micro- 
scopic lines of vice, to hold up as beautiful every 
fibre of diseased feeling, to call on the public to ad- 
mire the work of an author who delights to uncover 
the malignant ulcers of leprous character, to point 
out what is brutal, to repeat what is impious, and 
all for the sake of being realistic and nothing more I 
Leave to the artisan the preparation of wax and 
papier-mdche models of diseased parts. Leave to 
the photographer the minute reproduction of mere 
matter of fact. But rest thou not, Oh friend of 
higher culture, until thou point to the vision of 
humanity as it should be in the fulness of its higher 
life, in the enjoyment of its nobler receptivities of 
mind and spirit I Take the scourge in hand, if need 
be, and use it against the desecrators of thy temple, 
driving them out lest they make of it a lazar-house 
of fleshly plagues, a pandemonium of vice and crime ! 

You will now agree with me, I trust, that our 
theme is opposed just as much to the Hedonism 
as to the Rigorism of extreme philosophers. Over 
against the one system as the other, it enters its pro- 
test and asserts its superiority. Because the func- 
tion of Pleasure well understood, the play of ** Joy 
in widest commonalty spread," is never at the cost 
of any virtue, nor is it on the other hand expressed 
in abstract symbols of mere utility and cold calcu- 
lation. However genial it may be this joy is never 
immoral. However decorous and rational it is 
never selfish, never frigid, never austere. 

For the position that has been taken in this ad- 
dress there is no scarcity of best authorities. Men 
and women of genius, of highest intellectual gifts 
and tenderest sensibilities, have striven to elevate 
life through the cultivation of life's joys no less than 
life's duties ; have aimed to show that there need be 
no hostility between them, but that there is a duty 
of delight no less than a delight of duty. You will 
find even the rugged North Britain, Thomas Car- 
lyle, agree on the subject with the speculative New 
Englander, Emerson. Principal Shairp agrees with 
Matthew Arnold, Canon Mozley agrees with Dr. 
Marti neau. Buskin with Sir John Lubbock, Walter 
Pater with Walter Bagehot, B. Louis Stevenson with 
the Brownings, Tennyson, Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
and even quaint old George Herbert 
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Dr. Jaoaes Martineau, an intellectual giant, dis- 
puting with Herbert Spencer, says : '* Life is a cluster 
of wants, physical, intellectual, affectional, moral ; 
each of which must have and all of which may miss 
the fitting object. * * * It is unwholesome flat- 
tery to credit pleasure with either the vigor of ac- 
tion or the conservation of life. No people are 
regarded with more general distrust, or are more 
sharply scrutinized by the life-insurance offices than 
the pleasure-seekers. * * * The ethical calcu- 
lus of motive pleasure is impossible. The valua- 
tion of resultant pleasure is real. * * * Ethical 
hedonism is impossible. Psychological hedonism is 
matter of fact/' And strongly does this master of 
Christian ethics testify to "the gratuitous gift of 
pleasure attached by the Creator to most of the func- 
tions of life." Firmly does he contend against the 
ascetic rule of life by insisting '* Ihat among the in- 
tentions conspicuously impressed upon our nature 
(in creation) is this: that over and above the bare 
satisfaction of functional ends, it should experi- 
ence a certain surplus of unearned and merely orna- 
mental pleasures." 

Mr. Walter Pater, bringing from the distant era 
of the Greeks and the more modern period of the 
Renaissance, the genial if not religious spirit of 
his school, has perhaps more than any other prose 
writer of the day lent support to my theme. While 
counseling a "healthfully sensuous wisdom'' he 
gives no counsel of Hedonism as such. He advo- 
cates " not pleasure, but fullness of life and insight 
as conducting to that fullness." His the theory that 
Life must be considered so entirely worth living that 
there will follow as consequence "the desirableness 
of refining all the instruments of inward and out- 
ward intuition, of developing all their capacities, of 
testing and exercising one's self in them till one's 
whole nature should become a complex medium of 
reoeption towards the vision ♦ * * of our actual 
experience in the world." If this language should 
appear too mystical, let it be remembered that it is 
used to describe one stage in the passage of a culti- 
vated young Roman from the pagan to the Christian 
religion, and therefore its terms are adapted to the 
conditions of the case and the style of a philosophi- 
cal tale. 

Only to detain you a moment with another prose 
writer, let me claim the alliance of Mr. Robert 
Louis Stevenson, from whose delightful essays I 
would quote a passage. He is writing of the thou- 
sands of educated people, who, in one station or 
another, contract a narrowness in their specialized 
and routine work. " Bring these fellows into the 
country or set them aboard a ship, and you will see 



how they pine for their desk or study. They have 
no curiosity * * * they pass those hours in a 
sort of coma, which are not dedicated to furious 
moiling in the gold mill. When they do not re- 
quire to go to the office, when they are not hungry, 
or have no mind to drink, the whole breathing world 
is a blank to them. If they have to wait an hour 
or so for a train they fall into a stupid trance with 
their eyes open." And he adds : " There is no duty 
we so much underrate as the duty of being happy." 

Were I to invoke the authority of the poets also, 
where and when could I stop ? Insight they have 
into human nature and human life which surpasses 
all others. Is it the joy of buoyant health, of the 
robust body, the spring and glow of the athletic self 
that claims its rights ? Robert Browning sings of it, 
through the mouth of the stripling David to King 
Saul, in exultant notes of pure, uplifting power. 
And nowhere could you mark more strongly the dif- 
ference between such a poet's singing of such a sub- 
ject and the debasing influence of the realistic art 
of to-day, than by putting side by side the " Saul " 
of Robert Browning and the "Song of Joys" by 
Walt Whitman, that ranter of bacchanalian indi- 
vidualism. 

Is it the joy of the contemplative mind that seeks 
its satisfaction ? With Wordsworth for a guide, the 
heart will sometimes find itself " dancing with the 
daffodils" 

• ♦ ♦ " 'mid Nature> old foUcI ties, 

Rocks, rivers, and smooth lakes, more clear than 
glass.*' 

Or should Nature's impulse seem to lose all power 
to please, as when one's own " genial spirits fail," 
then with Coleridge will reflection such as this re- 
mind us : 

• ***•«( We receive but what we give, 
And Id our life atone does Nature live ; 

Ours Is her wedding-garment, oars her shroud." 
*** ****•*« 

" We In ourselves rejoice ! 

And thence flows all that charms or ear or sight. 
All melodies the echoes of that voice. 
All colors a suffusion from that light." 

Is it the joy of our highest part that makes claim 
to place in life ? Is it the joy of the immortal spirit 
within this body and this mind of ours that would 
assert itself as necessary to complete the fullness of 
our happiness ? Look into George Herbert's quaint 
poem and find it there 1 

** What house more stately hath there been, 
Or can be, than Is Man ?♦♦♦♦♦» 
Nothing hath got so farre. 
But Man hath caught and kept It as his prey. 
His eyes dismount the highest starre : 
He is In little all the sphere. 
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'* For us the wiudB do blow ; 
The earth doth rest, heav'o move an<f foantains 

flow. 
Nothiog we see but means our good, 
As our delight, or as our treasure. 
The whole Is either our cupboard of food 
Or cabioet of pleasure/' 

Now, it might be misleading on my part if I were 
not to show that the ennobling of joj, which is ad- 
vocated in this address, is consistent with the purest 
unselfishness. Disdain, as oAen as we may, the set- 
ting up of pleasure as a motive of virtuous action, 
(while we contend for its due place as a concomitant 
or resultant only) the risk of being misunderstood 
will be encountered and must be avoided. ^Some 
find it hard to disengage the idea of pleasure from 
that of selfishness, and yet the two are plainly dis- 
tinguishable. The largest truth of all in this con- 
nection is, that self-culture includes self-sacrifice, 
or in other words, one essential ingredient of self- 
culture is self-sacrifice. To carry out the princely 
motto, ''/cA dien," is to take a place on earth as hon- 
orable as any angel or archangel might take in the 
ranks of the armies of heaven. It is to fall in with 
the lines of universal law and degree. It is to fill 
the space provided for us and to fulfill the ideal pre- 
conceived for us. It is to take our proper part in 
the harmonies of '* the choir invisible,'' 

•* Whose music is the gladness of the world." 

Paradoxical, then, though it may be, it is never- 
theless true, that the service of our fellow-men is 
as pleasurable as that of our own selves. So far is 
it from being true that life, to be enjoyed, must 
begin and end with selfishness, it can be proved 
that actions of courtesy, of considerateneas, of gentle 
ministry to others, are in proportion as combined 
with sacrifice of our time, or means, most surely 
attended also with pleasure, compensatory and 
abcmdant If, as we have seen, the beneficent Cre- 
ator of man has bestowed on him with Divine in- 
tention and purpose ''a surplus of pleasure over 
and above the mere satisfaction of functional ends,'' 
then it becomes more than likely that the pleasure 
of a courteous and charitable action has been teleo- 
logically connected with it to serve the purpoee of 
a premium on unselfishness. 

What an abstract thinker might labor to make 
plain on this point and not succeed after all his 
pains, has been so fitly, feelingly and beautifully set 
forth by Mrs. Browning that I cannot forego the 
pleasure of repeating it : 

"Thy love 
Shall chant itself its own beatitudes, 
Aner its own life-workiug. A child's kiss 
Set on thy sighing lips eball make thee glad. 
A poor man served by thee shall make thee rich ; 



A sick man helped by thee shall make thee strong ; 
Thou Shalt be served thyself by every sense 
Of service which thou renderest*' 

Further, I must guard my subject from another 
possibility of misconception. If selfishness has need 
to be taken into the account of life, and its true re- 
lation to joy established, much more does the stub- 
bom fact of Pain need to be considered in its rela- 
tion to pleasure. Else might this address be rated 
as the baldest optimism. I am not prepared to say 
with some on this point, *' that pleasure requires 
pain, joy demands sorrow, as the very condition of 
its existence." Though so great an authority be 
cited for this as Socrates commenting to the jailor 
when the iron shackles were removed from the phi- 
losopher's ankles shortly before the cup of hemlock 
was handed him, I would rather hold with the sage 
Epictetus that, *^ Happiness is an equivalent for all 
troublesome things;" which means that without 
either postulating or ignoring pain, pleasure stands 
ready to alleviate it by being a compensation for it 
And so pain overgot gives joy ; so ** The sweetest 
joys are consoled sorrows." Therefore, be it con- 
fessed, that in their co-ordination Pleasure and Pain 
seem equally to advance our human development ; 
they do work together for our happiness. Life's 
bow in the cloud would not be complete unless the 
dark purple tints were there to contrast and blend 
with the roeecolored and the yellow, sunny gleams. 

Only while conceding thus far the positive value 
of Pain in character, be it observed that I utter 
strong protest against two claases of people: the 
one that turns out neglected, to grow up in noxious 
weeds, those sunny fields where pleasures should be 
cultivated, and that other class that seems in fateful 
Pessimism to recognize no other elements in life 
than pain and sorrow and to lend their despairing 
energies to the pursuit of unhappiness. Theirs is 
the curse of living an aimless life and paying often 
the penalty of an aimless life with a suicidal death, 
un heroic, tmreasonable, and purely selfish to the last 



After devoting, as we have done, some thought 
to tlie basis of an ennobling Joy of Life, a basis we 
have seen to be laid in the morals and humanities 
of the race by our faithful Creator, it is time that 
we should inquire into the sources of that joy in 
order that we may the better pronounce upon its 
culture and its applications. 

Among the lighter writings of the late George 
William Curtis appeared many years ago ''The 
Potiphar Papers," satirizing with irresbtible hunwr 
the weak points of a tjrpical New York family. 
The Potiphars, with abundance of money but scarcity 
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of manners and education) were newcomers in an old 
society. Their means of pleasure were almost un- 
limited. The lower shelves of the library were 
filled with the standard authors in fine bindings and 
some of the upper shelves were furnished with can- 
vas hangings carefully painted to represent good 
books in good bindings. Mr. Potiphar said it made 
no difierence and paid the painter quite as much 
as he might have paid the bookseller. So they 
surrounded themselves with many other means of 
pleasure, but failed to lead happy lives because they 
forgot to look after the sources of pleasure. I have 
mentioned the case only to prove the survival of 
the type from mosX ancient times. The historian 
Gibbon tells of a potent sovereign of the EUist, 
Sultan Abdalrahman. This man, who had gath- 
ered around him all .'possible luxuries, refined or 
sensual, that Oriental splendor could bring together, 
lived fifty years amid that brilliancy and yet left 
this testimony, that during all those years he had 
enjoyed but fourteen days of happiness ! And Mr. 
Gibbon remarks, in passing, that he himself could 
claim many more days than the famous Prince. 

So it is easily perceived that something other 
than externals is necessary for the source of our 
joy. Many a ^lordly pleasure-house" has been ex- 
changed with clamors of the conscience and tears 
of deep humiliation for a "cottage in the vale." 

It is related of the painter Guido, that when a 
visitor asked to be shown the model from whom he 
painted his lovely female faces, "Guido placed his 
color-grinder, a big, coarse man, in an attitude, and 
then drew a beautiful Magdalen. ' My dear Count,' 
he said, 'the beautiful and pure idea must be in the 
mind, and then it is no matter what the model is.' " 
This example may serve to show, that like the ideal 
of beauty in the artist's mind, the source of highest 
joy in the general mind is mostly independent of 
surroundings. Externals may give occasion to joy ; 
they mark what might be called its chronological 
antecedent ; they do not mark the logical antecedent 
of it 

In memory and in hope are plainly seated many 
of the joys of life, but I would connect the highest, 
the most ennobling of them rather with the present 
than with the past or future. In taking survey of 
the total sources of our joy, let the matter of good 
bodily health be rated among the very first. Then 
you may number the senses, the sensibilities, emo- 
tions, sympathies and affect ions, all, together with 
the intellectual endowments of our nature. But 
when 1 think of the absolute torpor that sometimes 
falls upon one or more of these and consequently 
loses for the individual through morbid apathy the 



pleasure of society, of friendship and love, or of 
Nature and Art, it seems to me that there must be be- 
neath those more obvious sources one deepest spring 
of impulsive joy that excites and co-ordinates them 
all. If that one spring of joy be beneath the char- 
acter, then will all the parts, emotional and intel- 
lectual, be moved by it. If it be wanting then will 
the character be unresponsive to the appeals frpm 
without to its loftier functions of mind and spirit 

Now, that mainspring of ennobling joy I hold to 
be Admiration. To possess it and to know how to 
exercise it will procure for us most of the higher 
pleasures of life and secure them to us in large 
measure of happiness. But how can I speak of this 
as of an opinion that I merely hold ? Rather, with 
deepest conviction of its value and earnest loyalty 
to its truth, would I hold it up, up as high as pos- 
sible, a lofty principle for you to reverence and 
apply. For you and for me to know how to admire 
is to occupy a position that commands the whole 
field of Life up to the bounds of religion itself; is 
to prepare in the best way your minds and hearts 
for the entrance of that true Light that is come into 
the World; is to invite into our daily lives that 
" abundance" of life which the true Light has come 
to bestow ; is to taste of life's joys with a cheerful 
temperament, with blithesome spirits and restful 
moments of repose; is to alleviate life's sorrows 
with those compensating pleasures which the Cre- 
ator instituted and ordained for that very end. 

Admiration is highly ethical in its exercise. It 
is strongly expressive of individual and collective 
choice, and nothing can be more characteristic than 
choice. I would not insist that Admiration, high as 
I place it, is an invariable ingredient of human hap- 
piness ; that the conscious habit of admiring is to 
be considered a sine qud non of happiness. The 
simple rustic, like Peter Bell, may be happy with 
little or no consciousness of admiring anything or 
person. "Who is the happiest man in France?" 
was asked of the academician D* Alembert. " Quel- 
que misirable*^ some poor wretch, he replied with a 
shrug of the shoulder and with much suggestive 
meaning. 

Once, at a public house in England, two men were 
seated opposite each other at a dinner table. One 
of them was Samuel Taylor Coleridge, who tells of 
the incident, the other was a stranger "who listened 
to me and said nothing for a long time ; but he nod- 
ded hb head and I thought him intelligent At 
length, towards the end of the dinner, some apple- 
dumplings were placed on the table and my man 
had no sooner seen them than he burst forth with : 
* Them's the jockeys for mel' " Here was choice 
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indeed, bat who could rate it as admiration 7 Think 
of the revulsion in the poet's mind I 

Gases like these may illustrate a pleasure that is 
real but so simple and primitive that it may be con- 
sidered as not combined with admiration at all, for 
that is manifestly conscious. But into the play of 
our higher joys, those of thought, imagination, culti- 
vated sense of eye and ear and emotion, admiration 
will assuredly enter and become a leading element 
of ennobling pleasure. 

Then, besides its ethical quality, admiration has 
also a well-marked aesthetic quality, for it carries 
the soul with the freest enthusiasm out to the True, 
the Beautiful and the Good. It is from this direc- 
tion that it brings such delight and cheer and ele- 
vation of spirit into our lives. For with admira- 
tion is called forth, besides the choice of the will 
and the judgment of the mind, the affections, the 
allegiance, the homage of the heart Of one who 
filled a large place in literature, as in private life, 
it has been remarked by a friend : "In power of 
exceeding enjoyment, in positive admiration, John 
Eeble was an unusually happy man ; children, high 
characters, good people, noble actions, fine prints or 
pictures, music, scenery, all gave him such g^reat de- 
light'' It is unfortunate for us that the happy man, 
after this type, is not more commonly found iu so- 
ciety. Why is this? I verily believe it is because, 
to repeat Mr. Stevenson's words, " there is no duty 
we so much underrate as the duty of being happy." 

When we look around us among the people we 
know there are other types discoverable that mark 
the two extremes of admiration with consequent 
failure to use aright this highest endowment of our 
nature. Some people are too exuberant, lavish, 
^ gushing " in the manner of their admiring. Oth- 
ers are too composed and impassive, too inhumanly 
apathetic, too icily frigid in their manner when 
brought into the presence of what should be ad- 
mired. Bothdassesalikemissthereal joy of admi- 
ration by their insincerity and dbhonesty of feeling. 
One class appears to admire more than it really 
feels ; the other appears not to admire at all, or only 
faintly, what it knows to be most admirable. 

Permit me to introduce to you some young penons 
of my acquaintance. They are admiring the handle 
of a parasol. "Oh, isn't it too lovely? I am just 
dying to have one like it How awfully jealous of 
you will all your friends now be ! " 

Here is another group at an open window in 
a summer house overlooking a placid landscape. 
" Bring me my sketch-book," says one, " I feel just 
wild with delight See those sheep away off there 
in the pasture ? How sweet they look ! That bend 



in the river is just entrancing ! You know I am 
passionately fond of sketching I " 

Exeunt omnes, and enter now my friend Dundreary. 
You tell him of some heroic action that has just 
thrilled your whole being as you read about it, or 
maybe as you witnessed it yourself a short while 
before. His eyes are sufiused, are they not? His 
handkerchief is in hand ; his face is twitching ; is 
it emotion that affects his speech ? No ; hear him I 
He says: "Pardon me; I only want to sneeze!" 
He has made composedness the study of his life, 
and in carrying too far the maxim of Horace : " Nil 
admirari" he has lost what the poet never meant 
should be lost — the pleasure of admiration for the 
highest ideals of beauty and of character. 

The refinements of good breeding and long-settled 
ease have much to do with the production of this ef- 
feminate, arrogant and really ridiculous type. A nd 
they who have such advantages should, all the more, 
be ready to repress the tendency in themselves and 
their families. It is remarked upon by D^IsraeU 
when describing one of his characters who had not 
yielded to such influences: "She had visited courts 
and mixed in polbhed circles, but she had fortu- 
nately not learned to affect insensibility as a system 
or to believe that the essence of good-breeding 
consists in showing your fellow-creatures that you 
despise them." 

A third class, not so extreme as those just men- 
tioned, but perhaps more common than either, is so 
graphically portrayed by Mr. Buskin that I cannot 
refrain from quoting him even at some length. He 
tells of the behavior of two American girls travel- 
ing in the same railway coach with him through 
one of the most picturesque and historic districts 
of Italy: "By infinite self-indulgence they had 
reduced themselves simply to two pieces of white 
putty that could feel pain. The flies and dust stuck 
to them as to clay, and they perceived, between 
Venice and Verona, nothing but the flies and dust 
They pulled down the blinds the moment they en- 
tered the carriage and then sprawled and writhed 
and tossed among the cushions of it in all appear- 
ance of bodily affliction while reading their French 
novels. From time to time they cut a lemon open, 
ground a lump of sugar backwards and forwards 
over it until every fibre was in a treacly pulp. ♦ ♦ ♦ 
Only one sentence was exchanged in the fifty miles 
on the subject of things outside the carriage (the 
Alps being once visible from a station where they 
had drawn up the blinds) * Don't those snow-cmps 
make you cool ? ' ' No ; I wish they did.' And so 
they went their way with sealed eyes and tormented 
limbs their numbered miles of pain." 
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We con andeiBtand from sach a glimpse into the 
mind of Mr. Ruskin what he means by that phrase 
of his, the " Duly of Delight." And well would it 
be for us all if we set ourselves more assiduously to 
the culture and practice of it I 

But you will join me, I am sure, in making pro- 
test against Mr. Buskin's censure as inclusive of all 
American travelers, whether at home or abroad. 
No fact of modem times is more suggestive than 
the immense increase of travel. And with it comes 
another, "the formation of a kind of passion for 
scenery and natural beauty." Thousands are throng- 
ing the avenues of travel with increasing enthusi- 
asm every year for the attractions of the Blue Ridge, 
the Alleghanies, Niagara, the St. Lawrence, the 
Cafions of Colorado, the cliffs of the Rocky Mount- 
ains, the charms of the Yosemite Valley. The crowd 
seems to have become inoculated with a new and 
elevating pleasure. The field of Admiration with- 
out will widen as the faculty of Admiration within 
us comes to be cultivated. For Nature means now 
far more than the term did a generation or two ago. 
She attracts to herself the admiration of the scien- 
tist no less than that of the poet or the painter. 
The wonders of organic and inorganic structure, 
the wisdom of contrivance, adjustment, adaptation, 
draw multitudes to observe the beauty of them. 
While the use of beauty, as both an evidence of 
Design in Creation and a beneficent minister of de- 
light to the race, is yearly coming to assert its own 
positive value among the joys of life. Let it be 
but a shallow pool of translucent water that we 
have found by the roadside ; whether your eyes look 
through to the bottom where they may be arrested 
by the beauty of vegetable and animal life, with 
which the water is all alive, or whether they should 
be stopped at the surface with reflection of the blue 
sky and the snowy clouds overhead; whether it 
be observation the keenest or contemplation the 
tenderest that has been awakened, reward comesi to 
the mind, pleasure brightens in the eye, joy over- 
flows in the heart 

Then there is such catholicity in the inspiration 
of Nature. Here is a man who regards the clouds 
above old ocean with that ''deep poetic heart " that 
is ''more than all poetic fame," and he asks in 
beautiful language: " By what hands is the incense 
of the sea built up into such domes of marble?" 
There is a poor woman taken to the seashore from 
the crowded streets and tenements of a city where 
she has passed her whole life, and she expresses her 
simple delight " on seeing for the first time some- 
thing of which there was enough for everybody." 
Be it sunrise coming to the poet looking up from 



the vale of Chamouni to the eminence of bald 
''sovran Blanc," or sunrise as seen between high 
stacks of chimneys in populous London, by some 
lone watcher at a sick man's couch, can any scale 
be found to measure the comparative delight of the 
glory of the day ? 

The time is past for scientists like Eingdon Clif- 
ford to set their "cosmic emotion" over against 
the simple joy of the Beautiful in Nature. Charles 
Darwin regretted that he could not endure for many 
years to read so much as a line of poetry. " My 
mind seems to have become a kind of machine for 
grinding general laws out of large collections of 
facts." And Prof. Tyndall has left strong testimony 
to the tender sentiments stirred by the lilies of the 
field, the sound of the village bell, the setting sun, 
and the starry heavens. '* Round about the sphere 
of intellect," he writes, " there sweeps the horizon 
of the emotions from which our noblest impulses 
are derived." And Herbert Spencer tells of his 
accompanying some of his brother scientists on a 
pic-nic, with volumes of their favorite poets smug- 
gled in their baskets. 

Then there has been equally a popularizing of the 
taste for Art. From the enormous sales of beauti- 
ful little picture-cards to the large outlay for adver- 
tising chromes, some of them of rare, artistic merit ; 
from the decorative "craze" to the magnificence of 
imposing architecture ; from the buying of pianoe on 
the instalment plan to the crowding of music-halls 
by listening thousands, diflusion of "joy in widest 
commonalty spread" has been a feature of our mod- 
em civilization. Delight for eye and ear has ceased 
to be the monopoly of the artist and his patron and 
has gone out to gladden the homes of the multitude 
and the hearts of the million. 

But the field of all others for Admiration to claim 
as her highest estate, the field of richest harvest 
and of ripest fraits, is human character. See how 
it puts down all mean envy and selfishness; how it 
lifts self-esteem above low models to the heroic, the 
ideal, the Divine ! See how it inspires emulation 
and imitation, and reverence, and loftiest reach of 
all that is within the human soul ! And for every 
step it takes in admiration of another the soul is 
compensated with gain of ennobling pleasure for 
itself. For every endeavor after the perfection he 
admires, there flows into the man new vigor of aspi- 
ration, with new joy of hope and new warmth of 
love. Not independence, but dependence is the law 
of life. Not self-satisfaction, but noble discontent 
with self and looking up to one higher, is the secret 
of our happiness. It has been well said : " The trae 
strength of every human soul is to be dependent on 
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as many nobler as it can discern, and to be depended 
upon by as many inferior as it can reach.'' That 
ragged man and rode assailant of human opinion, 
Thomas Carlyle, is one with us all in feeling this 
want of homan nature and in seeking to provide for 
it. True he exaggerates it into " Hero Worship," 
but that is only a catch-word with him. All he 
would aim to teach is, that no nobler feeling than 
this of admiration for one higher than himself 
dwells in the breast of man. You all know what a 
stimulus he gave to thought and action and there- 
fore I need not quote him, but prefer to quote an- 
other on the same subject. Mr. Thackeray says : 
'* Learn to admire rightly ; the great pleasure of 
life is that Note what great men admired ; they 
admired great things ; narrow spirits admire basely 
and worship meanly." Well said ; only, rather than 
wait for a hero before you begin to admire, I would 
add : learn to discover the admirable in character 
anywhere around you. Herein will be needed 
much discretion and discernment, for admiration i? 
an exercise of the judgment as we'll as a tribute of 
enthusiasm. From mistaken admiration will come 
sure results of pain, not pleasure. Upon errors in 
selection will follow consequences of dire failure 
and disappointment 

Whether in reading or in business, in study or 
in society, it will be good for us to frequent the 
company of our superiors, intellectual and moraL 
Observe a man or woman more fond of being the 
centre of a group of inferiors than of seeking the 
company of superiors, and you will be sure to mark 
declension or disaster in the end. There is an 
instructive character in Hall Caine's romance of 
" The Deemster," that strange, dark story of the 
Isle of Man, where ancient Celtic customs prevail 
to this day. The Bishop's son grows up with un- 
natural fondness for coarse companions and with 
no ambition higher than to be admired by his in- 
feriors. There b a wild scene of rude conviviality 
in a low-ceiled room reeking with smoke of fried 
fish, and crowded with noisy firshermen, drinking 
and carousing over their large haul of herrings. 
The ruler of the feast, the leader in all this riotous 
living, is the depraved, the ignoble scion of a gen- 
tle stock, and he sinks from one depth to another 
until crime and disgrace claim him for their own 
at last Thus it is the mean nature that admires 
meanly. Thus it is the fatal consequence of low 
tastes and low ambitions to sink their possessor 
into moral ruin. 

'^ Learn to admire rightly ! the great pleasure of 
life is that." Are you in public life 7 You ought 
to have an ideal of the incorruptible magistrate 



before you, some lofty example of the man that 
cannot be bought Let me give you one that I ad- 
mire most for my own and for my country's sake. 
The great and good Sir Thomas More, when Lord 
Chancellor of England — ^he was entrusted with the 
purity of justice in the highest court of the realm — 
being told one day that a servant had brought him 
two silver flagons, apparently as a present, but really 
as a bribe, from one of the greatest personages of 
the kingdom, gave orders that the flagons should 
be filled with some of the best wine in his cellar and 
then delivered into the hands of the servant with 
this message : '' Tell your master that if he approves 
of my wine, I beg he would not spare it" Could a 
rebuke have been more courteous in form, more 
pungent with wit, more stinging with disdain ? 

Are you in private life only? Are your sympa- 
thies and your affections, the chief parts of your 
nature, called into exercise? Does day after day 
bring with it no more than *' the trivial round, the 
common task." and would you therefore think less 
of the joy that admiration is to bring into your 
life as though it were due only to ideals that the 
world calk heroic ? Believe me, there is no pic- 
ture of quiet, domestic moral beauty noore tender 
and touching than that of Charles Lamb watching 
over his afflicted sister Mary, often taking her under 
his arm through the streets of London to the insane 
asylum, weeping with her as they went together 
on their painful errand, receiving her back many 
times, after treatment, with no other thought in his 
mind than this : '' God loves her ; may we two never 
love each other le^s t " Learn to admire an unos- 
tentatious, yea a shrinking tenderness of heart like 
Lamb's; there is in it Bomething of the noblest hu- 
manity ever exhibited, and the lesson will bring 
with it more pleasure than pain. 

But you have a right now to ask for some appli- 
cations of what has been said to the interests and 
concerns of life, collective as well as individual. 
First, then, I must press upon you the value of a 
cheerful temperament in company and companion- 
ship. That member of society or of the family 
who is subject to attacks of ''the blues" ought to 
be put under arrest Do you, my friend, consider 
that the pursuit of unhappiness on your part is the 
sure finding of it for many others in reach of your 
saturnine influence? Remember, it is "the society 
of those who enjoy" that "is alone enjoyable." 
" Next to the virtue, the fun in this worid is what 
we can least spare." I remember seeing once on 
the stage a roarin^c farce called "The Serious 
Family." There was such absolute routing of all 
the forces of the grave and the severe, before the 
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onset of the lively and the gay, that one coald not 
but enjoy the satire. Some author has dropped this 
rather blunt remark: *'I don't believe in the good- 
ness of disagreeable people ; '' but there is much 
truth on his side. Since we are told by the highest 
authority that holiness hath a beauty of its own, 
why should we not look for goodness and sweet 
manners to go together, and always strive to keep 
them together. With attention to this primal law 
of social life, we shall accomplish more for the ad- 
vancement of human happiness than will the yearly 
records of inventions at the Patent Office. True, 
there is an extreme to be avoided, when Lillian's 
'' gayety without eclipse '' becomes excessive, or Mrs. 
Fezziwig enters "one vast, substantial smile." But 
blithenets with repose may surely be attained by 
setting the rule before us ; and no better combina- 
tion for the enjoyment of company and compan- 
ionship can be suggested. Those two things make 
manners a fine art. « 

But it is in studies and education, no less than in 
company, that you will find place for the spirit of 
a joyous enthusiasm. Here is a field in which you 
may be sure " No profit grows where is no pleasure 
ta'en." We think of pedagogics as altogether a 
modem science, and yet it was anticipated in one 
of its leading principles two thousand years ago by 
even the abstract philosopher Plato, who has left it 
on record: "In education, direct boys to what 
amuses their minds." Throw, then, into all your in- 
struction, persuasion and example, some zest of ani- 
mated pursuit, that pursuit of Truth which becomes 
to rare minds the highest of all pleasures. To this 
enthusiasm for study we owe the attainment of those 
heights that overtop and command the mere dif- 
fusion of learning, those standards that the Uni- 
versity alone can foster and establbh for the peo- 
ple, and the leaders of the people. 

Is it reading or study that engages you f Do not 
make the fatal mistake of supposing that it is the 
comic only that can entertain, or that it is fancy 
only, or fiction only, that can give pleasure. Bead 
for facts, for knowledge, and not mere pastime. 
Facts give the surest groundwork for enjoyment in 
study. It is to be regretted that *' prosaic" and 
V matter of fact " have become nearly synonomoos 
terms. Now that the facts of Social and Physical 
Science, of Discovery and Exploration, of collecting 
and arranging, enter so largely into human knowl- 
edge and find so many writers to make them at- 
tractive, what should hinder the pleasurable pur- 
suit of all such studies? Or, is it the labor of the 
desk, of the laboratory, of the studio, that engrosses 
attention? Let genial spirits have their play! 



Laugh aloud at the queer sayings and do^igs of 
the creaturea of your brain, as the elder Dumas 
was frequently overheard to do while hard at work 
over his romances. Whistle like a boy over your 
work, as Corot, the painter, would do with every 
touch he gave his canvas. " Joy in one's work," 
said Phillips Brooks, "is the consummate tool." 
Agassiz declared he had no time to make money, 
80 absorbed in enthusiastic pursuit of natural sci- 
ence had he become. 

Then there is a joy when one contemplates all 
alone " the glory of the sum of things," the gray 
distance of the historic past, the concourse of the 
busy present, the vision of the future of mankind. 
To leave out of education the joyous influence of 
the antique, the heroic, the romantic, the chival- 
ric, the hopeful, will be to sacrifice inhumanly 
the rightly called " humanities " of the race. Hold 
them high, I earnestly beseech you I " A noble 
and enjoyable life," says Mr. Andrew Lang, " de- 
mands an imaginative participation in oiX that the 
human race has done or said, or thought which is 
excellent." Choose then, I urge you, between the 
fullness of a broad and classic culture and the scant 
measure of too special studies ! Be it our aim to 
turn out men rather than expert pin-polishers from 
our coll^^s and universities. Distrust all advance- 
ment of learning that leaves behind the man and 
sacrifices him to a false educational theory. 

Consider next how we are all placed in the State 
with responsibilities of civic duty and manhood. 
The idea of citizenship has never before in the his- 
tory of the world conveyed so much of privilege 
and duty, intelligence and allegiance, inspiration 
and enthusiasm, as it does to the American of to- 
day ; and never before has a material prosperity so 
suddenly enthroned itself in the high places of a 
people's life. It is because of the materialism that 
secretly invades our business, our justice, our poli- 
tics and our principles, that civic duty and man- 
hood must be exercised with awakened energies 
and fresh ideals. Something of the simplicity and 
beauty of direct personal allegiance to the reigning 
monarch, something of that high loyalty felt by 
the knights of " the table round " for their beloved 
Arthur, has undoubtedly been lost in the Bepublic 
and by its citizens. In its place, you will be told, 
there should come a loyalty of spirit to the Consti- 
tution, to the flag, to the abstraction of a great 
American destiny. I distrust the power of abstrac- 
tions in the forming of good citizenship and ele- 
vated manhood. Unless the living example, the 
man, the type of character, be there to be admired, 
imitated, revered and beloved by a people ; and un- 
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less the people learn how to testify their adftiira- 
tioD with real enthasiasm, with genial warmth and 
anmiBtakabie delight, there will be lost to repub- 
lics the highest of all national impalses. Lower 
wants will crave satisfaction and eat ap the sab- 
stance of a people's heritage with all their hard- 
earned gains to boot 

Climate alone cannot make and unmake nations, 
as Buckle tried to teach. Iron rulers, like Cromwell 
and Frederick, cannot stand long on heroic pedes- 
tals, where Carlyle would place them. Rather, trust 
me, men are guided bj the types they choose more 
than by those that are forced upon them. Mr. 
Walter Bagehot has sagaciously pointed out that 
the forming of a people's character depends largely 
on what he calls their "unconscious imitation;" 
that before any great achievement can be marked, 
" some winning instance must be set up " for the 
emulation and imitation of the public mind. 

Now, the mainspring of our imitative faculty is 
just admiration for the excellence and nobleness of 
our eminent men. Nothing will so educate and 
elevate a people as this. '' Yon will be doing the 
greatest service to the State," wrote Epictetus, 'Mf 
you will raise, not the roofs of the houses, but the 
souls of the citizens.^' An Oklahoma scheme, a 
mushroom town growing up in a night amid the 
wilds of the far West, a favorable comer in market- 
stocks, stufis, cotton, or produce, a sudden vault 
into wealthy ways and social distinctions — these be 
thy gods, O people of America, scrambling for 
money and success! 

Yet I rejoice that Americans are not all so. 
Would you learn, sons of the South 'Atlantic coast, 
would you learn who come from the Gulf, or you 
that dwell in the basin of the Southern Mississippi, 
how to fashion your lives after noble models and 
grandest ideals ? Come to this old Commonwealth 
of Virginia! Here, for two centuries, has been 
going on the making of good citizens by process 
of " unconscious imitation.'' Here are types, such 
characteristic types of humanity at its best, as his- 
tory has furnished and education demands, and me- 
morial art delights to perpetuate. What a heri- 
tage you have, Virginians ! And how your sister 
States have gained by their proximity to you! 
Yours the possession of a long line of illustrious 
men, a noble record of gentle and heroic women ! 
Because you have proved that you know how to 
admire, we will send our sons and our sons' sons here 
to learn how to admire and taste, in so doing, one 
of the greatest pleasures life can give. Whether 
from example of the living or of those "mighty 
spirits that rule us from their urns," inspiration 



must come to our rising generations ; they must 
emulate, they must imitate ; and they will feel their 
souls lifted to higher aims when yon point them to 
your pure patriots, your wise statesmen, your stain- 
less judges, your thrilling orators, your soldiers 
'* fit to stand by Csesar and give direction," your 
accomplished scholars and scientists, your gifted 
sculptors, your honorable merchants^ yoar liberty- 
loving yet law-abiding people. 

You will heed Mr. Bryce*s warning, I hope, and 
not suffer the native citizens in your borders to fall 
into a habit of indifference to the politics of the 
country; for such a course has already been at- 
tended with evil and it still threatens to imperil 
our peace in a land where millions of aliens are 
but slowly becoming assimilated to our well-guarded 
liberties. But you will take a lofty pride in point- 
ing our youth and yours, "the youth who own 
the coming years," to Mount Vernon, whence the 
mighty spirit of the father of his country, the son 
of your own soil, still rules us from his urn ; to 
Monticello, close by, to this rotunda, this lawn and 
all the goodly buildings of the University, to those 
honored tombs in Lexington and to the historic 
monuments of Richmond ; for they all prove two 
facts : Virginia is a mother of great men and she 
knows how to admire the moral beauty and the 
spiritual strength of human character. 

But human character at its best, my friends, hu- 
man joy, human life in such fulness and such hap- 
piness as it is capable of attaining, you know as 
well as I do, waits for " perfect consummation and 
bliss, both in body and soul," in a kingdom that is 
not of this world. To the very threshold of the 
temple of religion I feel that I have now led you 
in this attempt to perform the office your Society 
has assigned me. That I have led you thither, not 
by the accustomed road of Duyt, but by that other 
one, of Pleasure well understood — ^Pleasure, if I 
may so say, "by Divine right"— ^-has been because 
of two weighty reasons that I shall just mention by 
way of summing up and concluding this address. 
One is, that Life must not be regarded as so absorb- 
ing in its future outlook as ever to cast reproach on 
our present experience of virtuous attainment and 
pure enjoyment I have aimed to "set up the 
strong present tense," feeling that if it is " world- 
liness" that diverts us too oAen from heaven it may 
equally be a kind of ''other-worldliness" that de- 
feats the created purposes of our earthly constitu- 
tion and training. 1 And the other reason is thb: 
It has somehow come to be believed that Duty is 
all we have to live for, and that Duty cannot be 
done without some strain of reluctance. A more 
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than serioas, a somewhat painful, sense has heen 
attached by manj to the word. 

" The stern behests of doty, 
The doom-books open thrown." 

Biich langaage as this of Whittier's needs all the 
counter-weight of Wordsworth's and Tennyson's 
more genial apostrophes to Duty to give it equili- 
brium. 

Correcting an extreme Rigorism in some direc- 
tions, I have desired to be equally repressive of a 
dangerous, because far more prevalent, Hedonism, 
asserting itself, not in Philosophy alone, but in 
Literature and Art. And yet I would leave upon 
your minds something more than negative coun- 
sels to shape and grace your life. Remember how 
large a part of the capacity for pleasure that we 
have by creation is not connected at all with rules 
of right and wrong. Other large parts are so con- 
nected, and must be thereby regulated. But the 
sum of it all is, if you only put Pleasure on the 
guiding lines of Law you may bid it God-speed ! 
" There is in us a superfluity of soul which it is 
sweet to consecrate to the beautiful when the 
good has been accomplished," and, I may add, to 
the solacing of the heavy heart when the debt of 
duty has been paid. That we may have life, and 
" abundance " of it, is the purpose of Grod, revealed 
in Nature, and declared in Holy Writ. 

Among the approaches to that magnificent tem- 
ple which once crowned the hills of Jerusalem, we 
read of one gate in particular called '* Beautiful." 



"This, the principal entrance, was on the East, 
made of dazzling Corinthian brass most richly orna- 
mented ; and so massive were its double doors that 
it required the united strength of twenty men to 
open and close them." What multitudes entered 
into the Temple through that gate we may never 
know ; but we do know it was a place of compas- 
sionate alms-giving and of beneficent healing, ac- 
companied with joy and praise that were buoyant 
and bounding in their gladness. The walls and 
the gates of those great buildings at Jerusalem 
have been, long since, cast down, not one stone 
remaining upon another. But I believe that many 
are still entering the Temple, where GUxl is wor- 
shipped everywhere, through the gate called Beau- 
tiful. I believe that it is a consecrated place, a 
place of constantly repeated bestowals and of joy 
and gladness to the hearts of our race. We may 
not enter now into the fulness of the joy they have 
who worship within the sacred courts ; but a voice 
from on high has been heard declaring : " Thou art 
worthy. Oh Lord, to receive glory, and honor, and 
power, for thou hast created all things, and for thy 
pleasure they are and were created." Thus there 
is accord in Pleasure, divine and human ; such ac- 
cord as finds expression in the beautiful epigram 
of Dr. Doddridge : 

" Live while you live," the epicure would say, 
" And seize the pleasures of the present day." 
" Live while you live," the sacred preacher cries, 
'* And give to GKxi each moment as it flies." 
Lord, in my view, let both united be I 
I live in pleasure when I live to thee. 
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